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PREFACE 



The subject of Life Assurance is so important^ that 
any endeavour to trace its history, however imperfect, 
may hot be unacceptable. Men toil, work, slave, 
nay, almost sin for their families ; they do everything 
but insure : and should this volume induce any one 
to avail himself of the benefits of Life Assurance who 
has not hitherto done so, or should it attract the at- 
tention of others who are ignorant of the system, the 
writer will not deem his labour entirely in vain. 

The many legends and traditions of the subject, 
form a page from the romance of Mammon, which, 
remarkable as some of the stories may appear, and 
fearful as many of them are, form but a small portion 
of the sad and stern realities attached to the annals of 
Life Assurance. 

The simple fact, that the payment of a small yearly 



t^ 



sum will at once secure the family of the insuretl 
, even should he die the day after the firnt 
is paid, is sufficiently singular to the un- 
but it is more so, that very few avail 
1 of an opportunity within the reach 
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CHAPTER L 

OBIGIN OF THE DOCTRINB OF P&OBABILITZES. — E88AT OF JOHN 
DE WITT. — THE FLAOUB. — FIBST BILLS OF HORTAIJTT. *— 
CAPTAIN JOHN OBAUNT — ^HIS OPINIONS, LIFE, AND ESTIMATES. — 
CUBIOU8 TERMS IN THE OLD BEGISTEB8 — THEIB EXPLANATIONS. 
— ^LIFE OF SIB WILLIAM PETTT — HIS CABEEB AND CHABACTEB. 

Ik the early annals of tills country, there was no 
foundation whatever on which to form a theory of 
the value of life. The wars of succession, intestine 
strife, and civil discord, killed their thousands. Dis- 
ease, arising from exposure to the air, from foul 
dwelling-places, and from an absence of the comforts 
of advanced civilisation, slew its tens of thousands. 
They who were spared by the sword and escaped the 
pestilence, perished too often by the fire of persecu* 
tion. Death came in forms which were governed by 
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no known laws ; and, notwithstanding the insecurity 
of life, there was no possibility of making a provision 
for survivors. To this we owe that kind considera- 
tion for the widows and orphans of their members, 
which is observable in many of the city corporate 
bodies. 

Commerce was yet in its infancy, and all the 
capital which could be collected, was necessary to its 
development. It was, indeed, on this that the wis- 
dom of the executive was concentrated. Every half 
century brought rumours of some new land which 
was to enrich the adventurers who combined to ex- 
plore it. The most gallant spirits of England sailed, 
and not always in the stoutest vessels, to explore a 
new passage, or to trade on the shores of some new 
country, alike indifferent where they went or how 
long they remained, provided they could bring home 
some attractive article of merchandise. Every energy 
was, therefore, devoted to the extension of our mer* 
cantile interests; and although Lombards, goldsmiths^ 
Jews, and usurers, frequently granted annuities, there 
appears to have been no united attempt to grant 
assurances on lives. 

This universal spirit of commerce produced, how- 
ever, marine assurance very early, while the gradual 
progressive movements made in science and philo- 
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sopliy, prepared the way for assurance on life. The 
rude notions of an uncultivated age were succeeded 
by broade;: and more statesmanlike views ; the Ro- 
man Church, with its narrow notions and its denun- 
ciations of progress, ceased to exist ; men feared no 
longer to give a free exposition of their principled ; 
and the Provincial Letters of Pascal prove that a new 
era had arrived. The doctrine of probabilities, — ori- 
ginated at a gaming-table, — so curious, so interest- 
ing, and at the same time so necessary to the present 
subject, was first popularised by this great genius ; 
but we are indebted to Holland for its earliest appli-> 
cation to annuities ; as when the States-General re-> 
isolved to negotiate some life payments, the pen- 
sionary, John de Witt, added one more obligation to 
the many received from this distinguished man, by 
einploying the theory which Pascal suggested, for the 
requirements of his government. His report and trea- 
tise on the terms of life annuities is the first docu- 
ment of the kind, and a most important paper it is. 
Step by step it explains the grounds on which the 
proposition of its author was based, and by which he 
arrived at the conclusion that the value of a life 
annuity, in proportion to one for a term of twenty- five 
years, was really " not below, but certainly above, 
sixteen years' purchase.'' It is probable that from 
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'"'"Ml motives this paper was enppressed; but 
de Witt was certainly the first who thought of 
iog mathematical caleuktions to political ques- 
and the first who attempted to fix the rate of 
ties according to the probabilities of life. The 
of the pensionary vi&b, however, but Ijjttle 
n to the public, and had no sensible influence on 
ibsequent progress of the science. 
ibnitz, whose hobby was to investigate tlie 
7 of chances*, first drew attention to this pro- 
>n ; but though often alluded to, its very title 
lot correctly given, and we are indebted to the 
■ches of Mr. Hendiiks for its rescue from an 
rited oblivion, and for the able translation of 
say which, hod it been published at the time it 
written, would have exercised an important 
nee on its subject-t Up to the end of the 17th 
ry, therefore, as there were no laws to calculate 
lances of mortality, life annuities were granted 
ling to the caprice of the usurer, or the igno- 
of the annuitant ; and there is no occasion to 

'ben asked wbat benefit it would produce, be replied, 

pour perfeetionner I'art dea arts, I'nrt de penser I " Tbis, 
. regarded as a mot, became a proverb. 
he title of thia eesaj is " Waurdye \aa Lyf-Benten naer 
tie van Losrenten ;" or, the " Value of Life Annnitiea in 
rtion to Hedeemable Annuities." 
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remind the reader that the barbarie splendoor of the 
Tudors witnessed customs which, rendering the con* 
ditions of life terribly uncertain, had a depressive 
effect on the science of assurance. The smallpox, 
a frequent and fearful visitor, was only met by an 
attempt to stare it out of countenance ; for to effect 
a cure the patient was clothed in scarlet, the bed 
was covered with scarlet, and the walls were hung 
with scarlet; so simple and so ignorant were the 
leeches of the early ages. Dysentery, then known by 
its Saxon synonyms of the " flux," ** scouring," and 
'^ griping," daily carried off the unwashed artificers of 
old London. Nor were dirty habits confined to the 
mere populace; the banquetting-halls of the palace 
were rarely or ever cleansed; the accumulations of 
months were left on the floors, which, to hide the 
dirt and preserve an appearance of decency, were 
periodically covered with rushes.* In such places 

* Tliere was no just cause for surprise in these periodical 
visitations. The thinkers of the daj understood the connection 
between cleanliness and health; and the following will show 
that such as these hit on the right source of pestilence: — 

*' I often wonder,*' sajs Erasmus in a letter to Dr. Francis, 
'* and not without concern, whence it comes to pass, that Eng- 
land for so many years hath been continually afflicted with pes- 
tilence, and above all, with the sweating sickness, which seems 
in a manner peculiar to that country. * * * They glaze a 
great part of the sides with small panes, designed to admit the 

B 3 
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disease was ever ready to spring into vigorous life* 
Every few years, fevers which had been lurking in 
alleys and ravaging obscure places, devastated the 
city under various names. At last, that awful sick- 
ness which, even at the present day, chills the blood 
but to think of it, seemed to be naturalised in this 
country, under the name of the plague ; but to it we 
owe that the initiative step was taken in England, in 
founding the first principles which govern life as-« 
surance, for to it we owe our earliest Bills of Mor^ 
tality. 

Within a period of seventy years, London had 
been visited by it five separate times ; 145,000 having 
died from its collective attacks. As the visitation 
had been governed by no known system, as it came 
without any apparent cause and disappeared quite as 
capriciously, the Londoners never felt safe from its 



light and exclude the wind; but these windows are full of 
chinks, through which enters a percolated air, which stagnating 
in the room, is more noxious than the wind. 

" As to the floors, they are usually made of clay, covered 
with rushes that grew in fens, which are so slightly re- 
moved now and then, that the lower part remains sometimes 
for twenty years together, and in it a collection of spittle, 
vomit, urine of dogs and men, beer, scraps of fish, and other 
filthiness not to be named. Hence, upon change of weather, a 
vapour is exhaled very pernicious, in my opinion, to the humaa 
body." 
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re-appearance. It seemed always hovering over them ; 
and as the intervals between its departure and return 
were sometimes only eleven years^ and had never ex- 
ceeded twenty-nine, its harassing impressions were 
constantly on the minds of the citizens. Its visits did 
not allow time even to soften or subdue the painful 
remembrances connected with it ; and were it neces- 
sary, a reference to the letters, diaries, and chronicles 
of the dayy would show that the name of the plague 
turned men pale, and predisposed their constitutions 
for its reception; that the very thought made the 
merchant regardless of 'Change and of counting- 
house; and that the tradesman shuddered at the 
memory of a disease which slew his children, depopu- 
laiM London, and destroyed his business. 

The reports of the approach of the plague were, 
then, a positive and practical evil ; and in 1592, when 
30,561 died of the disease, the rumours of its horrors, 
appalling as these were in reality, were enormously 
exaggerated. An attempt to quiet public feeling by 
correctly indicating its progress was, therefore, made 
in the Bills of Mortality ; and though they were not 
at first maintained consecutively, they were after- 
vrards found so useful as to be continued from 29th 
December, 1603, to the present time.* The mode of 

* The first parish registers were kept in England in l53Sy 
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their production was simple. When any one died 
it was indicated either by tolling or ringing a bell, 
or by bespeaking a grave of the sexton. The sexton 
informed the searchers, who hereapon ^^ repair to the 
place where the dead corpse is, and by view of the 
same and by other inquiries they examine by what 
disease or casualty the corpse died. Hereupon they 
make their report to the parish-clerk ; and he, every 
Tuesday night, carries in an account of all the burials 
and christenings happening that week, to the parish- 
clerks' hall. On Wednesday, the general account is 
made up and printed; and on Thursday, published and 
disposed of to the several families who will pay 4s. 
per annum for them." In 1629, two editions of the 
weekly bills were printed, one with the casualties and 
diseases, and the other without. For a long time 
these papers were made but little use of by the 
public. A writer of the day says they were ex- 
amined at the foot, to see whether the burials in- 
creased or decreased ; they were glanced at for the 

in consequence of an injunction from Thomas Cromwell. They 
had been kept for a long time previous in Augsburg and Bres- 
lau, though it was not till the beginning of the 17th century 
that they were general in Europe. It is worth mentioning, 
that long ere this, the paternal government of Peru kept a 
register of all the births and deaths throughout the country ; 
exact returns of the population being made every year by 
officers appointed by the state. 
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casuakies, as a matter of gossiping interest ; and in 
the plague time, the progress of the pest was closely 
watched by the coartiers and the nobles, that they 
might escape its ravages ; and by the citizens, with 
that morbid feeling which is as much attached to 
extraordinary calamities as to great crimes. But 
though this might be the case ordinarily, such was 
not the view with which a citizen of London, by 
name John Graunt, thought they should be regarded. 
This man was the author of the first English work 
on the subject, entitled ** Natural and Political Ob« 
serrations on the Bills of Mortality." Little is 
known of his antecedents, save that he was the son of 
one Henry Graunt of Lancaster, that he was born 
in '^ Birching Lane," and that he had the ordinary 
education granted to the sons of tradesmen. He 
came early into business, passed through the chief 
offices of his ward with reputation, and became 
captain and major of the train-bands, when such an 
office involved danger as well as honour. 

All that has hitherto been said of Ghraunt might be 
said of many. But Graunt's genius was far from 
being confined within these limits. It shone through 
all the disadvantages of mean birth and doubtful 
breeding. It broke down the barriers of rank and 
the limits of.position, and gave him the first thought 
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of a design, which was the earlieet movement in eco- 
Domical arithmetic, and the closest approximation to 
ata on which life assurance is founded. 
le exact time is not known when he began to 
;t and to consider the Bills of Mortality ; but he 
his thoughts had been turned that waj for 
al years, before he had any design of recording 
in notions he had formed. Until he published 
Dlume, a more than Egyptian darkness was on 
ijes of the people, and he had to combat Bome 
singular notions. Among others, that Londoa 
^o be reckoned by millions, that the proportion 
omen to men was three to one, and that ia 
ty-six years the population had increased two 
ms. " Men of great experience in this city 
jeldom under millions of people to be in Loudon." 
rapple with these and similar errors was Graunt's 
:t ; and it ie easy to comprehend, that his readers 
led against assertions which lowered the preten- 
of their favourite city. It is probable that he 
: some enemies by his book ; as when the fire of 
Ion occurred, he was accused of having gone to 
reservoir of the New Itiver Company, and of 
ug off the supply of water. As, however, he had 
ged, or was on the point of chan^ng his creed 
puritaoism to papistry, and the papists had the 
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ci^edit of originating the fire; the accusation was 
possibly a party one, and is of little importance now. 
It is with his work on the population we have to 
deal, and this, which contained *^ a new and accurate 
thesis of policy, built on a more certain reasoning than 
had yet been adopted," was first published in 1664 ; 
meeting with such an extraordinary reception that 
another edition was called for in the following year, 
the book being spoken of wherever books then made 
their way. It formed a taste for these studies among 
thinking men ; and the fact is greatly to the author's 
credit, that he made a bold, if fruitless, attempt to 
deduce the law of life from bills of mortality which 
did not record the ages as well as the deaths of the 
people. In addition to the London bills, he gave 
one for a country parish in Hampshire ; and in the 
later editions he added one for Tiverton, and anothei' 
for Cranbrook. Charles II. recommended the Boyal 
Society to elect him one of their members, charging 
the Fellows " that if they found any more such 
tradesmen, they should admit them all ; " and im-* 
mediately after the appearance of the work, Louis 
Xiy. ordered the most exact register of births and 
deaths to be kept in France, that was then known in 
Europe. A few extracts from this rare and curious 
work will at once indicate its character, and show 
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icitj of the existing information ; 
sal the reader will do well to consid< 
aa the first who wrote on the subjec 
t slight foundations for his calculatioi 
all these difficulties, he was very sue 
cluaionB. He says : — 
; seems to be good reason why the 
lid himself take notice of the nun 
id christenings : viz., to eee whetfa 
Else or decrease in people, whether 
)portioDably with the rest of the 
it be grown big enough. But," h( 
e same should be Icnown to the 
than to please them as with a curie 

could I ever yet learn from the i 
id, and those not of the least sagac 
pose the distinction between malt 
inserted, or at all taken notice of; i 
larriages was not equally given in. 
ous to every body why the acco 
is made. The reason which seemt 
>r this latter is, that the state of he 
may at all times appear." In b 
ivrites that " 7 out of every 100 
;o the age of 70." " It follows from 
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that) if in any other country more than 7 of the 
100 live beyond 70^ such country is to be esteemed 
more healthy than this of our city.'' It must be 
remembered, however, that this was very conjee* 
tural. ''We shaU," he says, when leading to this 
conclusion, ''come to the more absolute standard 
and correction of both, which is the proportion of 
the aged; viz. 15,757 to the total 229,250, that is, 
of about 1 to 15, or 7 per cent; only the question 
is, what number of years the searchers call aged, 
which I conceive must be the same that David calls 
80, viz. 70. For no man can be said to die properly 
of age, who is much less.*' 

Out of the above 229,250 he estimates that 86 
were murdered ; and, alluding to a peculiar disease 
which had arisen, intimates that the proportion of 
males was greater than that of females, in the words, 
'^ for since the world believes that marriage cures it, 
it may seem indeed a shame that any maid should 
die unmarried, when there are more males than 
females ; that is, an overplus of husbands to all that 
can be wives." " In regular times when accounts 
were well kept, we find not above 3 in 200 died in 
childbed; from whence we may probably collect 
that not 1 woman of 100, I may say of 200, dies in 
her laboun forasmuch as there may be other causes 
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of a voman'B dying 'witbiD the month." He theH 
attempted to show the population of London, from 
which he had been a long time prevented by his 
religious scruples ; but his arithmetical mind was pro^ 
voked by a " person of high reputation " saying there 
were "two millions less one year than another." 
To ascertain the number he made many very inter- 
esting calculationa, and came to this conclusion: — 
" We have, though perhaps too much at random, 
determined the number of the inhabitants of London 
to be about 384,000." He then gave the following 
table, which is perhaps one of the most remarkable 
we have, the period and the material being taken 
into consideration : — 

Of 100, tbere die within the first six years - 36 

The neit ten jeara, or decad - 

The second decad 

The third „ 

The fourth „ 

The fifth „ 

The sixth ., - - 

The seventh n - - 

The eighth „ - . . . i 

From whence it follows that, of the sud 100 there 
remain alive — 

At the end of 6 years - - - 64 
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At the end of 36 


years 


» 


46 




>» 


56 




» 


60 




>9 


76 




>» 


80 
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- 16 

- 10 

- 6 
. 3 

- 1 

- 

He says gravely of another of his calculations^ 
^^ According to this proportion Adam and Eve^ 
doubling themselves every 64 years of the 5610 
years, which is the age of the world according to 
the Scriptures^ shall produce far more people than 
are now in it. Wherefore, the world is not above 
100^000 years old, as some vainly imagine, nor 
above what the Scripture makes it." 

That Captain Graunt was a man of no ordinary 
perceptive power let his volume bear witness. In 
it he touches on almost every intricate question 
which, despised when he wrote, has since been in-» 
vestigated by Adam Smith, by M^CuUoch, by Porter, 
by Tooke, and by all to whom political economy is 
dear. The following will give l^ome idea of the 
character of these studies : — 

** It were good to know how much hay an acre 
of every sort of meadow will bear ; how many cattle 
the same weight of each sort of hay will feed and 
fatten; what quantity of grain and other commo-* 
dities the same acre will bear in 3 or 7 years ; unto 
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what use each sort is most proper ; all which par- 
ticulars I call the intrinsic value, for there is another 
value merely accidental or extrinsic, consisting of 
the causes why a parcel of land lying near a good 
market may be worth double another parcel, though 
but of the same intrinsic goodness; which answers 
the question why lands in the north of England are 
worth but 16 years purchase and those of the west 
above 28." " Moreover, if all these things were 
clearly and truly known, it would appear how small 
a part of the people work upon necessary labours 
and callings; how many women and children do 
just nothing, only learning to spend what others 
get; how many are mere voluptuaries, and as it 
were, mere gamesters by trade ; how many live by 
puzzling poor people with unintelligible notions in 
divinity and philosophy ; how many, by persuading 
credulous, delicate, and religious persons that their 
bodies or estates are out of tune and in danger; 
how many, by fighting as soldiers ; how many, by 
ministries of vice and sin ; how many, by trades of 
mere pleasure or ornament ; and how many, in a 
way of lazy attendance on others ; and, on the other 
side, how few are employed in raising necessary food 
and covering ; and of the speculative men how few 
do study nature, the more ingenious not advancing 
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much further than to write and speak wittily about 
these matters." 

From this enumeration of his objects it may be 
be seen that life assurance was not contemplated 
by the author when his important book was written ; 
but as the earliest attempt to number the people, to 
classify their callings, and to ascertain the mortality 
among them, he assuredly laid the foundations of 
this science. His book gave new ideas. It first 
propounded the fact, that ^^ the more sickly the years 
are, the less ifruitful of children they be ; " and though 
this was wonderfully ridiculed, time has proved that 
it was not less strange than true. It formed a taste 
for similar inquiries among thinking men. It was 
published at a period when, the city being less 
populous, there was additional facility in arriving 
at certain facts. From that time the subject was 
cultivated more and more. Increased attention was 
paid to the parish registers. The different diseases 
ajid casualties were gradually inserted; but it was 
not till 1728 that the ages of the dead were intro- 
duced. Graunt had forced people to think; and 
whatever merit may be ascribed to Sir William 
Petty, Daniel King, Dr. Davenant, and others, it 
may all be traced to the first observations of Graunt 
on the Bills of Mortality. To him we owe the care 

c 
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with wliicli pariali registers have since been kept, 
ond tho valuable material they have afforded to the 
litical economy. 

Booiething in the old re^sters which 
on almost antediluvian world, and Beeme 
iseases belonging to another sphere. In 
5 the deaths are recorded 1162 "cbri- 
ifants; " and few reading in 1853 would 
fants, until christened, wore a " chrisom " 
tinted with holy unguent, from which 
lenominated chrisomes. " Blasted and 
Id puzzle the medical student of to-day ; 
r was simply an abbreviation of " planet 
1 words indicating some wasting disease 
oulty failed to fathom. " Head-mould- 
' horseshoe-head " were meant for water 
1, and were very expressive of the ahape 
in those who suffered from it. Another 
as "calenture," a disease said to be 
le maladie du pays, for it seized seamen 
istible desire to immerse themselves, the 
; in their eyes the appearance of green 
sick" expressed phthisis or consumption. 
! " rickets" is recorded ; and the " rising 
* has been a great puzzle to our medical 
A. little later than this period is men- 
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tioned, " one died from want in Newgate," " one mur- 
dered in the pillory," and " one killed in the pillory." 
In the course of twenty years fifty-one are put down 
as starved. **But few are murdered, not above 
eighty-six of the deaths in twenty years ; whereas, 
in Paris, few nights escape without their tragedy." 
It must be remembered, in explanation, that medi- 
cine had not assumed the dignity of a science before 
the time of Harvey in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, but was exercised by *^ a great multitude 
of ignorant persons." Common artificers, smiths, 
weavers, and women took upon them cures, ^^ to the 
high displeasure of God, and destruction of many of 
the King's liege people." Nor was the patient much 
better off when the clergy, priests, and poor scholars 
left the cure of the mind for the cure of the body. 
Such, however, was the position of leech-craft when 
Graunt inoculated the people with the love of vital 
statistics. 

Contemporary with Graunt, and contributor to his 
attempts, was one of those strange, restless, specula- 
tive men whose love of money teaches them how to 
procure it, and whose desire to preserve it, by pur- 
chasing land, and leaving their heirs in possession, 
makes them the founders of noble English houses. 
This was Sir William Petty, who, in his " Essay on 

' c 2 
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Political Arithmetick concerning the Growth of the 
Oity of London, with the Measures, Periods, Causes, 
Coneequeaoes thereof," made a fnrther onward 
rement. The earlier portion of his life was passed 
battling with the world. He was as much a 
iry of mathematics as of money, and was emi- 
tly Bueceeeful in both. Although only the Bon of 
omney clothier, he was the founder of a house 
ch has exercised an important infiuence on En* 
h political life — the House of Lansdowne. He 
on hie career with nolhing, and he closed It pos- 
ed of 15,000/. per annum. He lived at s. time 
in social economy was but little regarded; and he 
lifihed a volume which, however uncertain both 
ts data and its conclnsions, was an attempt to 
ly arithmetic to the economics of life. It is both 
hiloBOphical and unjuet to say, " Petty was no- 
g of a politician or etateBman, or even of a poli- 
1 economist. He was merely a political arith- 
ician ; that is to say, he occupied himself with a 
lideration of the circumstances of society and of 
forces and activity that pervaded it, only in so 
as they could be stated and estimated numeri- 
r. His social science was little more than an 
r of ciphering, a business of addition and sub- 
tion," It is from the figures of such men that 
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our politicians form deductions^ estimate conse- 
quences, frame laws, and create trade. It may be 
true that he was no seer, and that he was wrong in 
his prophetic capacity; but this is only another 
proof that statisticians rarely possess a large deve* 
lopment of the imaginative faculty. That his work 
is w^orth perusal to all who are interested in his sub- 
ject, although based on information wbich was rude 
and imperfect, we hope to show. In it he calculates 
that — 

Cetween 1604 and 1605, there died in London 5,IS5 
„ 1621 and 1622, „ 8,527 

„ 1641 and 1642, „ 11,888 

„ 1661 and 1662, „ 15,148 

„ 1681 and 1682, „ 22,331. 

In about forty years he estimated that London had 
doubled itself (the number being, when he wrote, 
670^000), and that the assessment of London was 
about one-eleventh of the whole territory : ^* There- 
fore, the people of the whole may be about 7,369,000; 
with which account that of the poll-money, hearth- 
money, and the bishops' late numbering of the com- 
municants, do pretty well agree." This founder of 
the House of Lansdowne was a good deal puzzled 
by the growth of the metropolis. He thus accounts 
for it: — "The causes of its growth from 1642 to 

1682 maybe said to have been as follows: From 

c 3 
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1642 to 1650, men came out of the country to London 
to shelter themselves from the outrages of the civil 
wars during that time. From 1650 to 1660, the 
royal party came to London for their more private 
and inexpensive living. From 1660 to 1670, the 
King's friends and party came to receive his favours 
after his happy restoration. From 1670 to 1680, 
the frequency of plots and parliaments might bring 
extraordinary numbers to the city. But what rea- 
sons to assign for the like increase from 1604 to 
1642, I know not, unless I should pick out some re- 
markable accident happening in each part of the said 
period, and make that to be the cause of this increase 
(as vulgar people make the cause of every man's 
sickness to be what he did last eat); wherefore, 
rather than so say, I would rather quit what I have 
above said to be the cause of London's increase from 
1642 to 1682, and put the whole upon some natural 
and spontaneous benefits and advantages that men 
find by living in great more than in small societies : 
I shall, therefore, seek for the antecedent causes of 
this growth in the consequences of the like, con- 
sidered in greater characters and proportions." 

That the people are the life-blood of the kingdom, 
was Sir William's fixed belief; and he said, that if 
the whole highlands of Scotland and the whole king- 
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dom of Ireland were sunk in the ocean, so that the 
people were all saved and brought to the lowlands of 
Great Britain, the Sovereign and the subject in 
general would be enriched. The reader will smile 
when he hears that a great deal of useful information 
was embodied in Sir William Petty's attempts to 
prove the following extraordinary points : — 

Ist. That London doubles in 40 years, and all 
England in 360 years. 

2nd. That there be in 1682 about 670,000 souls 
in London, and 7,400,000 in England and Wales ; 
and about 20,000,000 of acres in land. 

3rd. That the growth of London must stop of 
itself before the year 1800. 

4th. That the world would be fully peopled within 
the next 2000 years. 

Burnet says, that Petty wrote the book published 
in Graunt's name ; but the bishop was too much of a 
gossip to be trusted, and the works which Sir William 
claimed are sufficient for his fame. In the midst of 
a life devoted to the world, he turned his attention to 
abstruse and recondite subjects. That money makes 
the man, was his fundamental article of faith. ^^ In- 
stead of saying with Bacon," remarks a biographer, 
"thsA, knowledge was power, he would have said 

that knowledge was L s. d. * * * He was all for the 
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practical, and in general for the pecuniary, as the 
most comprehensive form of the practical." 

He was, probably, not a brave man ; for he left 
England at the most stirring period of its history, 
and, when at a later period he was challenged by one 
of Cromwell's knights to fight a duel, he claimed the 
privilege of choosing time, place, and weapons, to 
throw an air of ridicule over the proceeding. The 
place he named was a dark cellar, and the weapon he 
chose was a carpenter's axe. Near-sightedness was 
his excuse for both. 

He wrote " An Essay concerning the Growth of the 
City of London," *^ Observations on the Dublin Bills 
of Mortality," " Two Essays concerning the People of 
London and Paris," "Two Essays on Political Arith- 
metick ; " and the name of Sir William Petty has 
come down to us more as the author of these works, 
than as the successful speculator, as the founder of 
the Marquisate of Lansdowne, or as one who began 
life penniless, and left a princely inheritance. To those 
who wish to trace the career of the man who drew 
so great a portion of public attention to the founda- 
tions of life assurance, the epitome of his life as 
given in his will may prove interesting. 

Having thus endeavoured to trace the early dawn of 
the theory, it is now time to chronicle the progress of 
life assurance as a social and mercantile requirement. 
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PSACnCE OF A8SUBAKCE BT THE BOMANS. — 8AZON APPROXIMA- 
TION TO FBIBNDLT SOCIETIES. — MARINE ASSURANCE. — DANGER 
OF NAVIGATION, AND ITS EFFBCT ON LIFE ASSURANCE. — AS- 
SURANCE FOR PALMERS AND PILGRIMS TO THE HOLT LAND. — 
BULMER*S OFFICE OF ASSURANCE. — ASSURANCE OF NAVIGATORS, 
MERCHANTS, AND CORPORATIONS. — ASSURERS. — UNCERTAINTY 
OF LIFE. — ANNUITIES. — AUDLET THE USURER — HIS HISTORY- 
ANECDOTES CONCERNING HIM. — THE USURER'S WIDOW. 

It has been the endeavour of most writers to trace 
the practice, if not the principle, of assurance as far 
hack as possible; but in doing this,. trifles have been 
exaggerated into matters of importance. Some 
authors contend, on the authority of Livy, that it was 
in use during the Second Punic War : others, arguing 
from a passage in Suetonius, refer to the Emperor 
Claudius, as the first insurer; because, in order to 
encourage the importation of corn, he took all the 
loss or damage it might sustain upon himself. 

These cases are, however, entirely exceptional, 
and certainly indicate no settled plan, as the very 
fact that the Emperor guaranteed the contractor 
against damage, is a proof that there was no other 
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mode of doing so. Cicero is also quoted^ because, in 
one of his epistles, he expresses a hope of finding at 
Laodicea, security by which he could remit the 
money of the republic without being exposed to dan* 
ger in its passage. 

If, however, the assertion that marine assurance 
was known to the ancients is not demonstrable, there 
is no doubt that life assurance was unknown and 
unpractised, although the Romans had some wise 
regulations in connection with the economy of the 
people. From Servius Tullius downwards, they took 
a census every fifth year, and the right of citizenship 
was involved in any one failing to comply with the 
requirements of his age, name, residence, the age of 
his wife, the number of his children, slaves, and cattle, 
together with the value of his property. They do 
not seem to have kept any exact mortuary register, 
as the chief object of their census was to levy men 
and money for the purpose of conquest. One of the 
commentators on the Justinian Code also gave a cal- 
culation of the worth of annuities, which, if it may 
be accepted as an expectation of life, gives far more 
correct views of its comparative value at various 
ages, than was known in Europe until the time of 
De Witt. 

Turning from these vague theories of an antique 
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age to our own country, we find that associations 
founded on social principles, in which union for good 
or for ill, and in which provision was made for con- 
tiDgencies, were the prominent features, are to be 
found in our Saxon annals. The axiom, that " Union 
is Strength," the necessity of providing for casualties 
hj mutual assistance, in other words, assurance on its 
broadest and most rational basis, was practised in the 
Saxon guild, the origin of which was very simple : 
Every freeman of fourteen being bound to find 
sureties to keep the peace, certain neighbours, com- 
posed of ten families, became bound for one another, 
either to produce any one of the number who should 
oiFend against the Norman law, or to make pecuniary 
satisfaction for the ofience. To do this, they raised 
a fund by mutual payments, which they placed in 
one common stock. This was pure mutual assurance. 
From this arose other fraternities. The uncertain 
state of society, the fines which were arbitrarily 
levied, the liability to loss of life and property in a 
country divided against itself, rendered association 
a necessity. And if it was necessary before the 
Conquest, it became doubly so after it. The mailed 
hand of the Norman knight was ever ready to grasp 
the goods of the Saxon serf; and the Norman noble 
trod the ground he had aided to subdue, with the pride 
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of a conqueror, at the same time that he exercised the 
ranin'\tj of an Eaetem vizier. To meet the pecu- 
exigencies which were perpetually arising from 
!ind forfeitures, and to aid one another in burials, 
exactions, penal mulcts, payments, and compen- 
I, — ancient friendly societies, somewhat similftr 
jse of the present day, were established ; and the 
of one which existed at Cambridge prove its 
iximation to the modern mutual friendly asso- 
m. The following extracts will satisfy the 
r of the truth of this assertion : — 
. It is ordained, that all the members shall stvear 
le holy reliques that they will be faithful to each 
ill fellow-members, as well as in religious as in 
lly matters ; and that, in all disputes, they will 
TB take part with him that has justice on hie 

I. When any member shall die, he shall be car- 
3y the whole Society to whatever place of inter- 
he shall have chosen ; and whoever shall not 
to assist in bearing bim shall forfeit a scxta- 
of honey : the Society making up the rest of 
Kpense, and furnishing each his quota towards 
uneral entertiunmeut ; and also, secondly, foi 
mble purposes, out of which as much as is meet 
onvenient is to be bestowed upon the church of 
Itheldred. 
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'^3. When any member shall stand in need of 
assistance from his fellow-members, notice thereof 
shall be given to the Keeve or Warden who dwells 
nearest that member, unless that member be his 
immediate neighbour ; and the Warden, if he neglect 
giving him relief, shall forfeit one pound.* In like 
manner, if the President of the Society shall neglect 
coining to his assistance, he shall forfeit one pound, 
unless he be detained by the business of his lord or 
by sickness. 

**4. If any one shall take away the life of a member, 
his reparatory fine shall not exceed eight pounds; 
bat if he obstinately refuse to make reparation, then 
shall he be prosecuted by and at the expense of the 
whole Society : and if any individual undertake the 
prosecution, then each of the rest shall bear an equal 
share of the expenses. If, however, a member who 
is poor kill any one, and compensation must be made, 
then, if the deceased was worth 1200 shillings, each 
member shall contribute half a mark f ; but if the 
deceased was a hind, each member shall contribute 
two ora3$; if a Welchman, only one. 

*^ 5. If any member shall take away the life of 

* About as much silver as is now coined into 3/. 1*. lid, 
f Equal in weight to about 21. I*. ^, of our silver coinage, 
j ,£qual in weight to 10*. 4c?. of our present silver coinage. 
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another member, he Bhall make reparation to the 
relations of the deceased, and besides make atoue- 
it for his fellow-member by a fine of eight pounds, 
ose his right of fellowship to the society. And if 
member, except only in the presence of the king, 
bishop, or an alderman, shall eat or drink with 

I who has taken away the life of a fdlow-member, 
shall forfeit one pound, unless he can prove, by 
evidence of two witnesses on oath, that he did 
know the person. 

' 6. If any member shall treat another member in 
abusive manner, or call him names, he shall forfeit 
uart of honey ; and if he be abusive to any other 
son, who is not a. member, he shall likewise forfeit 
uart of honey. 
' 7. If any member, being at a distance from home, 

II die or fall sick, bis fellow- members shall send 
'etch him, either alive or dead, to whatever place 
may have wished, or be liable to the stated 
lalty ; but if a member shall die at home, every 
mber who shall not go to fetch his corpse, and 
ry member who shall absent himself from hia 
equies, shall forfeit a sextarium of honey." 
These rules might have been certified by a Pratt, 
limple and so excellent is their arrangement. But 
y must not be regarded as exceptional The fol- 
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lowing form a portion of the regulations of another 
similar society at Exeter : — 

"1. At each meeting every member shall con- 
tribute two sextaria of barley meal, and every knight 
one, together with his quota of honey; 

" 2. When any member is about to go abroad, each 
of his fellow-members shall contribute five pence ; and 
if any member's house is burnt, one penny. 

" 3, If any one should by chance neglect the stated 
time of meeting, his regular contribution to be 
doubled." 

Well may Mr. Ansell say, " The gmlds or social 
corporations of the Anglo-Saxons seem, on the whole, 
to have been friendly associations, ihade for mutual 
aid and contribution, to meet the pecuniary exigen- 
cies which were perpetually arising." Nor can the 
reader fail to be struck with the resemblance these 
rules bear to those of many of the modem societies ; 
and, as they were framed 800 years ago, the simili- 
tude is somewhat remarkable. After the Conquest 
guilds were established for the express promotion of 
religion, charity, or trade, and from these fraternities 
the various companies and city corporations have 
arisen. The following, forming a portion of the rules 
of St. Catherine's Guild, seem like those of some 
modem fraternity : — 
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" If a member suffer from fire, water, robbery, or 
otber calamity, the guild is to lend him a sum of 
money without interest. 

" If sick or infimi, through old age, he is to be 
supported by his guild according to his condition. 

" If a member falls into bad courses, he is first to 
be admonished, and if found to be incorrigible he is 
to be expelled. 

" Those who die poor, and cannot afford them- 
selves burial, are to be buried at the charge of the 
guild." 

Societies like these, established at a period when 

" The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who hare the power, 
And they should keep who can," 

was almost the law of the land, cannot fail to surprise 
those who believe that the past was an age of bar- 
barism, and the present the culminating point of 
civilisation. It is certainly a curious truth, that that 
combination which has been esteemed a peculiar 
feature of modem times, had its antetype in societies 
framed when commerce and law were yet in their 

the rise of assurance generally in Karope the 
nation is limited enough. Malynes and Ander- 
ly it was known about the year 1200, and refer 
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to the marine laws of the isle of Oleron; but a 
perusal of these has satisfied later writers that the 
theory was too hastily adopted, and that the earliest 
ordinance on the subject with which we are ac- 
quainted is that of the magistrates of Barcelona, in 
1523, to which city must be attributed the honour, 
until some authentic evidence to the contrary has 
been produced; and we must not omit to notice, 
also, that a writer on the ^^ Us et Coutumes de la 
Mer" says assurance was long detested by the 
Christians, ** being classed by them with the un- 
pardonable sin of taking interest." 

The first English statute relating to marine as- 
surance was passed in 1601. The earliest mention 
of it occurs in 1548, in a letter written by the Pro- 
tector Somerset to his brother the Lord Admiral, 
and that it was commonly known in 1558 may be 
gathered from a speech of the Lord Keeper Bacon. 
In the act alluded to above, " An Act concerning 
Matters of Assurances among Merchants," it is stated, 
that ** it hath been time out of mind an usage among 
merchants, both of this realm and of foreign nations, 
when they make any great adventure, specially into 
remote parts, to give some consideration of money to 
other persons, to have from them assurance made of 
their ^oods, merchandises, ships, and thinga adven- 
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i, or Bome parts thereof, at snch rates and in 
sort aa the parties assurers and the parties assured 

agree; which coarse of dealing is commonly 
d a policy of assurance, by means of which 
ies of asBuiance it cometh to pass, upon the loss 
lerishing of nuj ship, there followeth not the 
or undoing of any man, but the loss lighteth 
■r easily apon many than heavily upon few, and 
!r upon them that adventure not than on those 
do adventure." 

mercantile or marine assurance were so com- 
, it is difiScult to imagine that some approxima- 
to life assurance, however imperfect or nonnal 
light he, was entirely unpractised. It most 
SBarily have occurred to the captain of a trading 
d, that the storm or the whirlwind, which might 

his merchandise to the bottom of the sea, might 
send himself with it; and the tboaght that, if 
:ood3 were worth insuring for the benefit of the 
irs, his own life was worth insuring for the 
fit of his family, arose naturally from the risks 
in. And in those days there was not merely a 

of storm or whirlwind. Man was more cruel 
the tempest ; and the galleys of the Turks were 
as much feared, by the masters of trading vesselB, 
e corsairs of the Algerine were dreaded at a later 
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period. They roved the seas as if they were its 
masters ; they took the vessels, disposed of the cargo 
m the nearest market, and sold the navigators like 
cattle. The only way of mitigating this terrible 
calamity was by some mode of insurance, to procure 
their rescue if taken ; and we find that to attain so 
desirable a result they paid a certain premium to 
their merchant freighters, who, in return, bound 
themselves to pay a sufficient sum to secure the 
navigators' freedom within fifteen days after the 
certificate of their captivity, the ordinary days of 
grace being lessene^ on such policies. 

In those days, also, when crusades were common, 
and men undertook pilgrimages from impulse as 
much as from religion, it was desirable that the 
palmer should perform his vow with safety, if not 
with comfort. The chief danger of his journey was 
captivity. The ballads of the fifteenth century are 
full of stories which tell of pilgrims taken prisoners, 
and of emirs' daughters releasing them ; but as the 
release by Saracen ladies was more in romance than 
in reality, and could not be calculated on with pre- 
cision, a personal insurance was entered into, by 
which, in consideration of a certain payment, the 
assurer agreed to ransom the traveller, and thus the 
palmer performed his pilgrimage as secure from a 
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captivity as money could make him. It ia traej 
this care for hia personal Bafety may detract 
what from a high religious feeling; but truth is 
' at variance with Bcntiment, and the pilgrims of 
irusading period were but too glad to lessen the 
ces against them. 

nother mode of assurance was commonly prac- 
, by which any traveller departing on a long or 
$rouB voyE^ deposited a specific amount in tlie 
8 of a money broker, on condition that if he 
ned he should receive double or treble the 
int he had paid ; but, in the event of his not 
ming, the money broker was to keep the deposit, 
h was in truth a premium under another name. 
I 1643 Captun John Bulmer published, "Pro- 
ions in the Office of Assurance, London, for the 
ing up of a boat and a man over London Bridge." 
was this an unusual mode of conducting an en- 
rise which was at once iugenious and costly, and 
ih required an union of capital to support it. In 
address above alluded to, Bulmer, an unsncceBsfiil 
neer, pledged himself to perform his promise 
lin a month after intimating from the office that 
ivas ready ; " viz. so soon as the undertaken 
ering f^ainst him, six for one, should have 
)Bited enough to pay the expenses of boat and 
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engine/' he also subscribing his own proportion. The 
money was not to be paid until the Caption had per- 
formed his contract, when he was to receive it alL 
If, however, he should fail, it was to be repaid to the 
subscribers. "And all those that will bring their 
money into the office shall there be assured of their 
loss or gain, according to the conditions above 
named.** 

These facts are an evidence that the principle of 
assurance was making way, and that men endea- 
voured to provide against the chances or mischances 
of life, to the best of their ability. Thus, any sea- 
faring person proceeding on a voyage, could insure 
his life for the benefit of his heirs ; and if the in- 
formation which has come down to us limits the 
practice to this particular class, it was because 
seamen were the chief visitors to foreign countries, 
and for them some such plan was essentially a neces- 
sity. 

But there was a further and more remarkable fact 
in operation ; as an annuitant enjoying a life-rent or 
pension could make an insurance on his life, by way 
of provision for his family. These, however, were 
only exceptional cases, for which the premiums were 
probably distressingly heavy ; if we may judge from 
the fact, that a century later the life of a healthy man, 
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of any age, was estimated at only seven years' pur- 
chase. The great merchants of that day were chiefly 
responsible for such assurances, and many of the cor- 
porations engaged in these and similar adventures. 
The following will show that by 1569 the provident 
societies of the present day were anticipated. The 
writer is illustrating his opinion on usury. 

*• A merchant lendeth to a corporation or company 
1007., which corporation hath by statute a grant, 
^ that whosoever lendeth such a sum of money, and 
hath a child of one year, shall have for his child, if 
the same child do live till he be full 15 years of age, 
500/. of money ; but if the child die before that time, 
the father to lose his principal for ever.' Whether 
is this merchant an usurer or not ? The law says, if 
I lend purposely for gain, notwithstanding the peril 
or hazard, I am an usurer." 

Again : ^^ A corporation ta^eth 1007. of a man, to 
give him 87. in the 1007. during his life without resti- 
tution of the principal. It is no usury, for that here 
is no lending, but a sale for ever of so much rent for 
so much money. Likewise, if a private man have 
10007. lying by him, and demandeth for his life and 
his wife's life 1007. by the year, and never to demand 
the principal, it is a bargain of sale and no usury." 

But though these things are evidences of something 
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closely akin to the principles of life assurance, it is 
certain that no system existed by which so happy a re- 
sult could be habitually attained. The state of society 
was opposed to it. Life was then scarce " worth a 
pin's fee." The noble was at the mercy of his own 
fierce passions, and, if not engaged in some intestine 
warfare, was crossing and recrossing seas, was making 
or unmaking kings. The knight sought dangerous 
adventures with an avidity which would place his 
life on the trebly hazardous list of assurance-offices, 
and pale the roses on the cheeks of directors. The 
citizen, again, was constantly embroiled in quarrels 
with which he had no business, and merchants would 
have looked doubtfully on any proposal to accept a 
life which was likely enough to end the day after its 
assurance. 

In addition to these chances, there was the liability 
to " plague, pestilence, and famine." The black 
pest, the sweating sickness, the small-pox, are names 
to conjure up frightful images. Nothing is now cer- 
tainly known of the numbers which these diseases 
swept away in our early history, but the rapidity 
with which whole families disappeared tended to 
exaggerate the feeling of insecurity. It seems, there- 
fore, almost impossible to suppose that any plan of 

life assurance could have existed during these ages, 
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when there were no documents to give the nnmbei 
of deaths, and no laws to determine the value of life. 
But if assurances were rare, we have constant evi- 
dence that annuities were familiar enough. The 
State employed them for its wants ; scriveners em- 
ployed them for the necessities of their clients ; Pole 
and Whittington, Canning and Gresham, invested 
their mercantile gains in them ; the usurer made his 
money breed by granting them in many forms and 
on various securities; and although to arrive at a 
just system of annuities was as difficult as a just 
system of assurance, yet the usurer took as much 
care in the one case to secure his own interest, as he 
would in the other had it been an operation into 
which he cho^e to enter. 

The sixteenth century gave birth to one of these 
men, who, before life assurance was understood, ex- 
ercised great genius in granting and receiving annui- 
ties. The name of Audley is one of the earliest we 
possess in this line: he was originally a lawyer's 
clerk, with a salary of 6*. a week ; bat his talent for 
saving was so well supported oy his self-privation, 
that he lived upon half, keeping the other half as the 
superstructure of his future fortune. He was so 
great an adept in the tricks of law, that he was soon 
enabled to purchase his apprenticeship ; and, with the 
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first 600Z. he had saved^ bought of a nobleman an 
annuity of 96L for mneteen years. The nobleman 
died; his heir neglected to pay the annuity, and 
Audley made him suffer for his neglect to the tune 
of 5000Z. in fines and forfeitures. 

The usurer soon found money trading better than 
law writing. He became a procurer of bail; he 
compounded debts ; he enticed easy landowners into 
granting well-secured annuities ; he encouraged their 
extravagance, and, under pretence of ministering to 
their wants, became possessed of many a fine estate. 
The following story will illustrate his craft : — In 
the early part of his career, a draper of mean repute 
was arrested by his merchant for 200/. Audley 
bought the debt of the latter for 40/., and was imme- 
diately offered an advance on his bargain by the frau- 
dulent tradesman. Audley refused the terms ; and 
when the draper pressed, as if struck by a sudden 
whim, he consented to dischai^ the debt, if his 
creditor would sign a formal contract to pay within 
twenty years from that time one penny, to be pro- 
gressively doubled on the first day of twenty con- 
secutive months, under a penalty of 5007. The 
terms seemed easy, and the draper consented. The 
knave was one of those who ** grow rich by break- 
ing." But here Audley had him in his net. Year 
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after year he watched his prey ; he saw him increase 
in wealthy and then made his first demand for one 
penny. As month succeeded month he continued 
his claim, progressively doubling the amount, until 
the draper took the alarm, used his pen, found that to 
carry out his agreement would cost him more than 
4000Z., and, to avoid it, paid the penalty of 500/. ; 
his only revenge being to abuse Audley as a usurer, 
probably anticipating the wish of Jaffier, that he 
could " kill with cursing." 

Audley, like many of our own day, was equally 
ready to lend money to the gay gallants of the town 
on annuities, as he was to receive it from the thrifty 
poor who took, on *^ the security of the great Aud- 
ley," the savings of their youth to secure an annuity 
for their age. But needy as the youngsters of that 
day might be, the usurer was as willing as they were 
needy. He lent them, however, with grave remon- 
strances on their extravagance, and took the cash 
they paid him, with an air of paternal regret. 

His money bred. He formed temporary part- 
nerships with the stewards of country gentlemen, 
and, having by the aid of the former gulled the latter, 
finished by cheating the associates who had assisted 
him to his prey. The annuity-monger was also a 
philosopher. He never pressed for his debts when 
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he knew they were safe. When one of his victims 
asked where his conspience was, he replied, **We 
monied people must balance accounts. If you don't 
pay me my annuity, you cheat me; if you do, I 
cheat you." He said his deeds were his children, 
which nourished best by sleeping. 

His word was his bond ; his hour was punctual ; 
his opinions were compressed and sound. In his 
time he was called the great Audley; and though 
the Fathers of the Church proclaimed the sin of 
usury to be the original sin, Audley smiled at their 
assertions and went on his way rejoicing. As his 
wealth increased he purchased an office in the Court 
of Wards ; and the entire fortunes of the wards of 
Chancery being imder his control and that of the 
other officers of the court, it may be supposed that 
Audley 's annuity-jobbing increased. When he quar- 
relled with one who disputed the payment of an 
annuity, and who, to prove his resisting power, 
showed and shook his money-bags, Audley sarcas- 
tically asked " whether they had any bottom ?" The 
exulting possessor answered in the affirmative. ^^ In 
that case," replied Audley, "I care not; for in my 
office I have a constant spring." Here he pounced 
on incumbrances which lay on estates; he prowled 
about to discover the cravings of their owners. 
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which he did to such purpose that, when asked what 
was the value of his office, he^ replied, " Some thou- 
sands of pounds to any one who wishes to get to 
heaven immediately ; twice as much to him who does 
not mind being in purgatory; and nobody knows 
what to him who will adventure to go to helL" 
Charity forbids us to guess to which of these places 
Audley went. He did not long survive the ex- 
tinction of the Court of Wards, and died " receiving 
the curses of the living for his rapine, while the 
stranger who had grasped the million he had raked 
together owed him no gratitude at his death/' 

It must have been the widow of some such shrewd 
assurer who dared the dangers of Chancery in 1682, 
and endeavoured to file a bill, the purport of which 
was to compel 500 individuals to declare the amounts 
they owed her husband, who is designated as "a 
kind of insurer." The boldness of this woman in 
attacking 500 persons attracted attention; and the 
alarm which must have possessed her creditors was 
no doubt heightened by the fact that 60 skins of 
vellum and 3000 sheets of paper composed the bill, 
and that each would be compelled to have a copy^ 
provided the plaintiff were successful. Not only, 
however, did Lord Chancellor North, "amazed at 
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the effironterj of the woman^" dismiss the bill on the 
ground of the enormous expense which each de- 
fendant would incur^ but he directed the plaintiff's 
counsel to refund his charges and to ^^ take his labour 
for his pains." 
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JUDAH HANASSEH LOPEZ, THE JEW USURER — ^HIS TRICK ON THE 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM — SUSPICIONS CONCERNING HIM. — THE 
INCREASE OF LONDON. — POPULATION OF LONDON. — PROCLA- 
MATIONS. — HALLEY'S MOVEMENT IN UFB ASSURANCE — HIS 
TABLES. 

Among the frequenters of Si. Paul's, when the 
noble, the merchant, and the citizen congregated in 
its walk, was an old man known to all who met 
there in their daily avocations as Judah Manasseh 
Lopez. A Lombard, a Jew, and a usurer, it was 
difficult to say whether the outward respect he re- 
ceived from his customers was not counterbalanced 
by the curses he received from the public. The 
bullying mien of the self -dubbed captain sunk into 
a more subdued tone as he asked for loans or depre- 
cated payment. The spendthrift who was dicing 
away his paternal inheritance, and who had security 
to offer for the money he wanted, was more indif- 
ferent, while the goldsmith shrunk from his approach 
with a contemptuous expression he did not always 
care to conceal. This man employed his wealth in 
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the purchase and sale of annuities^ He lent to mer- 
chants when their vessels failed to bring them 
returns in time to meet their engagements. He 
advanced cash on the jewels of those whom a dis- 
turbed period involved in conspiracies which re- 
quired the sinews of war. But annuities were his 
favourite investment ; and to him, therefore, resorted 
all that were in difficulties and were able to deal 
with him. With the highest and the lowest he 
traflScked. He was feared by most, and respected by 
none. One remarkable feature in his business was, 
that no one found it easy to recover the property he 
had pledged, provided it much exceeded the amount 
advanced. In an extremity, Buckingham, the fa- 
vourite of Charles, applied to and received assistance 
from the Jew on the deposit of some deeds of value. 
When the time approached which had been stipu- 
lated for repayment, Lopez appeared before the 
Duke in an agony of grief, declaring hie strong- 
room had been broken into, his property pilfered, 
and the Duke's deeds carried away. But Bucking- 
ham had dealt too much with men of this class to 
believe the story on the mere word of such a Jew. 
He, therefore, kept the usurer while he ordered some 
retainers to proceed to the city and to search out 
the truth, placing the Hebrew at the same time 
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ider watch and ward, with an utter indifference lo 
B comfort. When the meBBengere returned, the; 
ouched that all Lombard Street was in an uproar 

the violation of its stronghold. Still the Duke 
as dissatisfied, and refused to part with his prey 
itil he had received full value for hb deposit. In 
dn the Hebrew fell on hia knees, in vain did he 
Jl on Father Abraham to attest his innocence, for 

the midst of one of his most solemn asseveral^oiu 
uckingham was informed that a scrivener w« 
igent in soliciting an audience, and he saw at the 
me time that a cloud came over the face of Lopez. 
he request of the scrivener being granted, to the 
uke's astonishment he produced the missing doca- 
ent, explaining to his Grace that Lopez, believing 
le scrivener too much in his power to betray him, 
id placed it in his charge until the storm should 
ow over, but that, fearing the Duke's power and 
usting to his protection, he had brought it to York 
iouse. On the instant Buckingham confronted the 
ro. The Jew's countenance betrayed his crime, 
id, fawning on the very hem of the Duke's gar- 
ent, he begged forgiveness, and crouched like a iog 
' procure it. From that time it is probable that 
le Duke had his loans on more equitable terms and 
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on smaller security, as he dismissed the Jew \Yith a 
consideration the latter did not deserve. 

But darker and more dangerous things were hinted 
of this man. He was well versed in medical lore. 
He was reputed to possess subtle drugs ; and it was 
often noticed that the healthiest of those to whom he 
was bound to pay life annuities were sometimes cut 
off in a remarkable way, and that, too, after they 
had been closeted with him. Whether Lopez granted 
insurances on lives is unknown, but he lived himself 
to a bad old age, hated as much as he was feared, 
and sought after as much as he was despised. 

Such men made large profits. They knew nothing 
and they cared nothing for the chances of life. Their 
charges covered all risks. And so little was known 
of the number of the people, that a few desultory 
facts concerning this and a previous period, being 
gathered from various sources, may not be unac- 
ceptable or uninstructive. Up to this time, and long 
after, the population of London and of England was 
a riddle. The utmost exaggeration prevailed in all 
the accounts which we possess concerning it. Fitz- 
Stephen writes of London being peopled with a mul- 
titude of inhabitants; and adds, that, in the fatal 
wars under King Stephen, 80,000 men were mus- 
tered. Allowing for the martial fury of the time, 
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last some effect was produced, not however by the 
proclamation, but by fining one Mr. Palmer a thou- 
sand pounds. Still, if we may judge by what Howel 
writes, the city of London continued to increase 
"For the number of human souls breathing in city 
and suburbs, London may compare with any in Eu- 
rope in point of populousness." This he estimates, 
taking " within that compass where the point of the 
Lord Mayor's sword reacheth," at a million and a 
half of souls. Foreigners could scarcely understand 
the huge concourse which thronged London, and 
which for a long time baffled our earlier political 
economists, who wondered how it was that the annual 
deaths outbalanced the annual births. Our satirists 
were very hard on the new comers. Ben Jonson 
describes them as "country gulls," who come up 
every term to learn to take tobacco and see new 
notions. They paid heavily for their lesson in 
London life ; and many an annuity was wrung out 
of the fat land of the country gentleman from his 
visit to the metropolis. Sir Kichard Fanshawe, in 
an elegant and elaborate poem, — an evidence that 
the subject occupied public attention, — asks, 

** Who would pursue 
The smoky glory of the town, 
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That maj go till his natire earth. 
And bj the shining fire sit down 

On his own hearth, 

" Free from the griping scriyener's hands 
And the more biting mercer*8 books. 
Free from the bait of oiled hands 

, And painted looks ? *' 

It is clear, from these and other facts, and from the 
circumstance that it would be very difficult to sepa- 
rate the casual visitors from the fixed inhabitants of 
London, that up to the year 1700 there was little 
information on which to found an argument. All 
that we possess is vague and desultory. Lord Salis- 
bury, in a letter written to Prince Henry prior to 
1612, says, '^Be wary of Londoners, for there died 
here 123 last week." On the 1st of May, 1619, we 
learn by another source that the number of deaths in 
London was from 200 to 300 weekly. At the 
accession of James I., London was said to contain 
little more than 150,000 inhabitants; and at the 
restoration of Charles IL, 120,000 families were said 
to be within the walls of London. "Before the 
Restoration," said Sir William Petty, " the people 
of Paris were more than those of London and Dublin 
put together; whereas, in 1687, the people of London 
were more than those of Paris and Rome." Evelyn, 
again, says, in his Diary, in 1684, that he had seen 
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London almost as large again as it was at that time. 
Judging from various independent sources, however, 
the population of England at the time of the Be- 
yolution may be fsdrlj estimated as ranging from 
5,000,000 to 5,500,000. 

That the tables of Graunt and Petty had produced 
small practical effect, and that little or nothing was 
known as to the chances of life, may be gathered 
from a pamphlet printed in 1680, in which the whole 
doctrine of the value of life as then understood and 
acted on is affirmed : the utmost value allotted to the 
best life was 7 years, at which the life of a " healthful 
man," at any age between 20 and 40, was estimated ; 
while that of an aged or sickly person was from 5 to 
6 years, the various limits between these two ex- 
tremes constituting the whole range of difference in 
value. 

Such was the limited nature of the statistics of 
life when the Astronomer Boyal Halley compiled 
those calculations which make his name honoured by 
directors and actuaries. To him we owe the germ of 
all subsequent developments of this science, in that 
general formula for calculating the value of annuities 
which is yet regarded with so much respect. 

Up to the period in which he lived — the latter half 
of the seventeenth century — the town of Breslau, in 
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Silesia^ was the only place which recorded the aged 
of its dead ; and from these Halley drew a table of 
the probabilities of the duration of human life at 
every age. This was in 1693, and was the first table 
of the sort ever published.* In it he taught, with 
great clearness and exactness, the conditions needful 
for the formation of rates of mortality ; the manner 
of forming them with complete geometrical pre- 
cision; of deducing a corresponding table of the 
present state and annual movement of the popula- 
tion; of reading in them the probability of survivor- 
ship of any person taken at random in a given society; 

'*' The following figures will give some idea of the chances of 
life as estimated by Dr. Halley : — 

Out of 1000 bom, 661 will be living at 10 years of age. 
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of, in truth, concluding upon the probable duration 
of the co-existence of several individuals from the 
sole knowledge of their age. He also first developed 
the true method of calculating life annuities, taking 
for his guide the rate of mortality during five succes- 
sive years in Breslau. 

That the tables of Dr. Halley were very much 
wanted may be assumed, as in 1692 annuities were 
granted on single lives at 14 per cent., or only 7 
years' purchase ; and that the State took very little 
trouble to apply these tables is as true, for we read 
that, soon after they were published, annuities were 
estimated on 1 life at 9 years' purchase, on 2 lives 
at 11 years', and on 3 lives at 12 years' purchase. 
Some allowance must, of course, be made for the 
difficulty of raising money and the difierence of in- 
terest ; still the price paid was out of all proper pro- 
portion. But the most singular circumstance con- 
nected with government annuities at this period is, 
that, when life annuities were changed into annuities 
for 99 years, the owner of a life annuity might secure 
an annuity for 99 years, by paying only 4^ years' 
extra purchase. Thus, by the payment of 15^ years' 
purchase, a certain annuity of 99 years could be 
procured, 
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rOiST TRIAL CONCEBNING UFE ASSUIULNCE. — THE HEBCERS' — 
ITS ESTABLISHMENT AND 8T8TEBL — THE SUN — JOHN POYEY, 
ITS PBOJECTOB — HIS CHARACTER. — WAOEB8 ON THE UFE OF 

KING WILXIAM. NEW ASSUBANCES. — THE AMICABLE THE 

MODE IN WHICH IT WAS ESTABLISHED. — NEW ANNUITY SO- 
CIETIES — ANECDOTES CONCEBNING THEM — CLOSE OF THEIB 
CABEEB. 

It may be judged that life assurance was in operation 
by the iatter end of the seventeenth century, as a 
policy was made on the life of Sir Robert Howard, 
for one year, from the 3rd of September, 1697. On 
the same day in the following year Sir Robert died, 
and the merchant refused to pay, on the ground that 
the policy had expired. Lord Holt, however, ruled, 
that " * from the day of the date ' excluded the day 
itself, and that the underwriter was liable." This 
appears the first assurance on a life of which there is 
positive legal record. 

Reference is usually made to the Amicable Society 
as the earliest institution for the assurance of lives ; 
but the Mercers' Company, in 1698, commenced a 
scheme for granting life annuities to the nominees of 
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the assurers, in place of paying down a fixed sum. 
This was undertaken at the instigation of Dr. 
Asheton^ and its failure is a proof that the duration 
of human life was very little known, or that sufEcient 
care had not been taken by the Mercers* Company 
to enable them to be annuity-mongers with half the 
success of Audley the usurer, or Lopez the Jew. 
They formed something like a scale, but it was in- 
complete. Married men, under 30, were allowed to 
subscribe but lOOZ. ; under 40, they might not sub- 
scribe more than 500/. ; under 60, they were limited 
to 300Z. When this was commenced, it was con- 
sidered a very notable plan. It was thought that it 
would prove a good business speculation, and, on 
considerable sums being subscribed, " the Corporation 
rejoiced greatly." It was soon discovered, however, 
that the undertaking was founded on a mistake ; so 
the first breach of faith was in lowering the annuity. 
This proved insuflScient, and the company became 
unable to meet their engagements. They had fixed 
the payments to their annuitants at the rate of 30 per 
cent., and now they saw their funds almost annihilated 
by the error. At last they stopped payment alto- 
gether ; but the distress was so acute, that, recollecting 
one or two forced loans they had made to the monarchs 
of England in the troublous times of old, they peti- 
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tioned parliament^ in 1747, for assistance. Their 
tale was a pitiable one : " At Michaelmas, 1745, they 
found themselves indebted to the said charities, and 
their other creditors, 100,000i ; they were liable for 
present annuities to the extent of 7620Z. ; for an- 
nuities in expectancy, lOOOZ. a year more : the whole 
of their income being 4100Z. 

The desired assistance was granted, and it need not 
be added that the company is now one of the most 
flourishing in London. 

If the principles on which the Mercers' Corpora- 
tion founded its operations were erroneous, it must 
be considered that Government acted as strangely in 
its public proposals for life annuities. Nothing can 
illustrate more strongly the crudities of the science 
at this period, than the fact, that when loans were 
raised by William III., on life annuities, no greater 
annual amount was given to the man of seventy, whose 
chances of life were so small, than to the man of 
thirty, whose chance was so large. Thus, the State 
offered 14 per cent, at any age, and it is curious that 
these proposals were accepted by very few. It is 
true that interest was much higher thaa at present, 
but this does not palliate the fact, that there was no 
attempt to vary the rate according to the age. 

Before approaching the next movement, it will not 
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be out of place to Indicate the establishment of one 
or two offices which have since added life assurance 
to that of fire. The Hand-in-Hand was established 
in 1696^ by about one hundred persons. In 1698 
they framed a deed of settlement5 which was enrolled 
in Chancery* Ten years later, John Povey, author 
of the " ITnhappiness of England, as to Trade," pro- 
jected the Sun. Finding his attempt very successful, 
Povey conveyed his rights to certain purchasers, who, 

« 

by a deed of settlement, of April, 1710, erected 
themselves into the society now familiar as the Sun 
Fire and Life Office. 

It is not generally known that this institution 
printed, at first weekly and then quarterly, a work 
which has since proved a valuable addition to our 
historic literature. It was, indeed, a general custom 
with insurance companies to publish periodical papers 
In aid of their business, and was only another mode 
of that advertising which is so liberally practised by 
those of the present century. 

Mr. Povey, the founder of the above company, 
was a veritable promoter. Not contented with esta- 
blishing an office to insure against the chances of 
fire, he invented also a scheme to extinguish it, and 
" Povey's fire-annihilator " was then a feature of the 
time. This gentleman, who looked *^ a grave, honest- 
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countenanced, elderly gentleman," but is described 
as ^* a meddling, restless, and turbulent spirit," pro- 
jected a life assurance company for " 4000 healthy 
persons, between the ages of 6 and 55," to be called 
the Proprietors of the Traders' Exchange House. 
This, like many of his proposals, died a natural death. 
With those of his class he was often in hot water, 
and was accused of plagiarising the ideas of others. 
In addition to the offices of which mention has been 
made, he formed the Society for Assurance for 
Widows and Orphans, the progress of which is lost 
sight of. At any rate, he comes down to us as the 
founder of one of the most liberal fire-offices in 
existence, of the capital of which it may foe remarked, 
en passant, almost as little is known as of its pro- 
jector. 

The war which was undertaken by William, 
against France, produced a new form of assurance : 
not only did wagers on his life become prevalent — 
a betting which was but another form of insurance ; 
policies were entered into on the result of his cam- 
paigns. The conspiracies which were formed against 
him increased the interest felt ; and so uncertain were 
the chances of his taking Namur, that SOL were 
offered down, to receive 100/., provided the city and 
castle were captured before the last day of Septembw 
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in 1694. At this period^ also, a mutual assurance 
company was formed to aid an adventurer with funds 
to raise a vessel which, laden with the treasures of 
the East, had been lost on her passage home ; the 
peculiar feature of the transaction being, that, if any 
of the association should die before the object was 
accomplished, their share was to be transferred to 
the remaining adventurers. 

The assurance merchants found their profits en- 
dangered in 1706, when the Bishop of Oxford and 
Sir Thomas Allen applied to Queen Anne for a 
charter to incorporate them and their successors, 
^'whereby they might provide for their families in an 
easy and beneficial manner." The application was 
successful, and the Amicable, an improvement on 
the Mercers' Company, obtained its charter, the 
number of shares being limited to 2000. But that 
which appears most extraordinary was, the mode of 
arranging the payments. The age of the shareholder 
— from 12 to 45 — made no difference in his pre- 
mium; and whether he were well, or whether he 
were dying, was no consideration. Each person 
paid 71 lOs. entrance money, and 61. 4s. per annum 
for life ; but, as a yearly return of 1 /. 4^. was paid to 
each shareholder, the real payment was 5L The 
yearly number of deaths in London was about 1 in 20 
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at this period, and this fact probably originated the 
amount of payment, though nothing could surpass 
the absurdity of a plan which made no distinction 
between an old life and a young one, — between a 
healthy and an unhealthy man. It is said that the 
Amicable had no data ; but Dr. Halley had already- 
published his tables, and Vulture Hopkins, or Mr, 
Snow the banker, or any money-monger, would have 
taught the directors their error. It is true that 
success, — at any price, almost, — was their object, 
and this was insured by the large payment. It may 
be said, also, that it is wrong to judge of past actions 
by the aid of present information ; but common 
sense was as general then as now, and any usurer's 
books would have taught the Amicable its mistake. 

The annual income, affcer deducting expenses, was 
divided yearly among the representatives of those 
who had died. Thus a healthy year, with only a 
slight mortality, made the division good ; but in an 
unhealthy year it was proportionably less. An 
annual distribution of this kind was manifestly un- 
sound, if not unfair ; and must have been sometimes 
severely felt by the representatives of the deceased. 
The Amicable, however, may be received as the 
nursing mother of life assurance at a period when, 
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Httle as arithmetical economy was understood^ it was 
still less acted on. 

Besides the attempt to engraft an annuity society 
on the Mercers' Company, various minor endeavours 
were made, from 1690 to 1712, to establish institu* 
tions which should grant yearly payments and pay 
specific sums to the representatives of the deceased. 

The principle of assurance, applied to other sub- 
jects than merchandise, seemed a sudden light to 
those who had capital, and did not know how to 
employ it ; while it was a gteat boon to those who 
wanted money, and did not know how to get it* 
The latter employed their wits in its application to 
subjects which are not yet allowed to be legitimate ; 
and, while the former, with the praiseworthy caution 
of men who had " put money in their purses," went 
slowly but surely to work to found institutions like 
the Amicable, the Royal Exchange, and the London, 
the others did not hesitate to form societies, to 
frame rules, and to decoy all they could meet, under 
titles as promising as their results were ruinous. 

In 1708 began what were then known as **the 
little goes" of assurance. One was held at the Cross 
Keys, in Wych Street. We gather that each person 
subscribed 5s, fortnightly, inclusive of policy, stamp, 
and entrance money, on condition of 2007. being 
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paid to his heirs and executors. Another was an 
evident bubble, 5s. a quarter entitling the subscri- 
ber'is representatives to receive 120/. at his demise ; 
whUe a third, called the "Fortunate" OflSce, was to 
provide marriage portions of 200/. for those who 
pdd 2s. a quarter. If contemporary accounts are to 
be trusted, the ravenous appetite for assurance was 
something like that which at the present day pos- 
sesses projectors, as offices were opened in every part 
of the town. If one company was commenced to 
insure marriage portions, a second was sure to fol- 
low to insure the portions of their children. A 
mutual life assurance was instantly followed by a 
mutual ship assurance. The following notice from 
the ^^ British Apollo " will be found to illustrate this 
speculative fancy: — "A first and second claim is 
made at the Office of Assurance on Marriage, in Boll 
Court, Fleet Street. The first will be paid on 
Saturday next ; wherefore, all persons concerned are 
desired to pay 2s. into the joint stock, pursuant to 
the articles, or they will be excluded. The two 
claimants married each other, and have paid but 2s. 
eachJ^ They were, however, to receive but 37i 
Here is another specimen : " Any person by paying 
2s. at their entrance for a policy and stamps, and 2s. 
towards each marriage but their own, when the 
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humb^* is fiiU, will eecure to themselves 200/. ; and 
in the mean time, in proportion to the number of 
subscribers." This undertaking was found to answer 
80 well, that many others opened in the same line — 
one of them, appropriately enough, in Petticoat Lane. 
Soon after this, appears an advertisement from a 
baptismal office of assurance, where every subscriber 
paid 2s. 6d. towards each infant baptized, until he 
had one of his own, when he was to receive 200Z., 
*^the interest of which is sufficient to give a child 
a good education; and the principal reserved until 
it comes to maturity." Most of the projects were 
systems of wholesale robbery. For a time, however, 
they were greedily run after. *' The success of these 
schemes," says a chronicle of the time, '^sharpened 
the invention of the thrifty, and immediately almost 
every street in London abounded with insurance 
offices, where policies for infants three months old 
might be obtained for short periods. From these, 
they diverged into other ages and various descriptions 
of persons." 

Emblems were placed in windows indicating the 
allurements of the " Golden Globe." Tempting ad- 
vertisements were inserted in the journals to show 
the especial advantages of a new Tontine. Infant or 
adult, married or single, were addressed in, "The 
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Lucky Seventy, or the Longest Liver takes all ; " 
while, paraded in promising forms, and painted in 
bright colours, arose societies to keep the subscribers 
when they married, and pay for their burials when 
they died. 

There is something very painful in the recollection 
that the sufferers were those who could least afford 
it. It was not the gi-asping Hebrew who invested 
from his full store. It was not the wealthy East 
Indian director, the rich alderman, the over-fed 
citizen, or the "new-fangled banker" who lost a 
small portion of his gold. It was the poor and 
thrifty man, who, denying himself to secure his chil- 
dren a provision, was involved in loss. 

Policies and premiums were in the mouths of alL 
It was the El-dorado of the London craftsman, the 
alchjrmy of the needy tradesman. The philosopher's 
stone seemed placed before the class that least dreamed 
of grasping it : but it was the realisation of the legend 
in which the dreamer awakes and finds his golden 
pieces are turned to slate; it was the arousing of 
Analschar from his gorgeous vision. 

The jobbers of Change Alley were not behind; 
the members of Lloyd's entered keenly into compe- 
tition, usurers trembled with delight at the prospect 
of increasing their store, and annuity*mongers threw 
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themselves with ravenous rapacity on the unwary. 
TJnder the name of Africanus, Steele selects a well- 
known character of the day to satirise the '^ bites and 
bubble-mongers" of 1710, in ''one whohas long been 
conversant in bartering ; who, knowing when Stocks 
are lowest it is the time to buy, therefore, with 
much prudence and tranquillity, thinks it the time 
to purchase an annuity for life." *' Sir Thomas told 
me it was an entertainment more surprising and 
pleasant than can be imagined, to see an inhabitant 
of neither world, without hand to lift, or leg to move, 
scarce tongue to utter his meaning, so keen in biting 
the whole world and making bubbles at his exit. Sir 
Thomas added, he would have bought twelve shillings 
a year of him, but that he feared there was some 
trick in it, and believed him already dead." 

There is some confusion between annuities and 
assurances ; it is an evidence, however, that the public 
attention was pointed to the tricks which were cur- 
rent. During this period, there is no trace of any 
life-office; but it would appear that the Bills of 
Mortality were regarded with interest, from a paper 
in the ** Guardian" being founded on them, and that 
they were so regarded is most probably to be traced 
to their connection with assurance. The following is 
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an extract from a qnimcal paper bearing on tke 
the mortuary roisters. IHed 

'<Ofasix-lMrgate - - - - 4 

Of aquick-flethedge - - - - 2 

Broke his nedc in robbiog a hen-roost - - 1 

Surfeii of cords and cream - - - 2 

Took cold sleeiung at chnrdi - - - 11 

OfOctober - - - - * 1 

Of fright in an exercise of the train-bands - 1.** 

Addison alao oompoeed the following bill of morta- 
lity in a paper '^ On Dying for Love ;" and it is a 
further proof of the attention paid to the subject, 
that this great writer took it as a model : — 

'^ T. S. wounded by Zelinda's scarlet stocking, as 
she was stepping out of a coach. 

«* Tim Tattle killed by the tap of a fan on his left 
shoulder by Coquetilla, as he talked carelessly with 
her at a bow-window. 

^' Samuel Felt, haberdasher, wounded in his walks 
to Islington, by Mrs. Susanna Cross Stitch, as she 
was clambering over a stUe. 

^^ John Pleadwell, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
assassinated in his chambers, the 6th instant, by Eitty 
Sly, who pretended to come to him for adyice." 

After 1712, these projects ceased to be placed 
before the town ; and the following odd "bite'* had 
its share in dispersing the hungry crew who proposed 
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them. ^' There has been the oddest bite put upon 
the town that ever was heard of. We haTing of late 
had several new subscriptions set on foot for raising 
great sums of money for erecting offices of insurance," 
&c. ; " and at length some gentlemen, to convince 
the world how easy it was for projectors to impose 
upon mankind, set up a pretended office in Exchange 
Alley, for receiving subscriptions for raising 1,000,000 
of money to establish an *^ effectual ^' company of in- 
surers, as they called it : on which, the day being come 
to subscribe, the people flocked in and paid down 5^. 
for every 1000/. they subscribed, pursuant to the 
Company's proposals ; but after some hundreds had 
so subscribed, that the thing might be fully known, the 
gentlemen were at the expense to advertize, that the 
people might have .their money again without any 
deductions ; and to let them know that the persons 
who had paid in their money contented themselves 
with a fictitious name set by an unknown hand to 
the receipts delivered out for the money so paid in, 
that the said name was composed only of the first 
letters of six persons' names concerned in the said 
scheme." 

For a period the people had rest from new propo- 
sitions: as it was found necessary to stop these 

offices for insurances on marriages, births, christen-^ 
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ings, and annuities, and to dose the career of gentle- 
men without a penny ; this being done by the inser- 
tion of a clause in an Act of the 10th of Queen Anne^ 
enacting a penalty of 500/. on the promoters of such 
societies. 

Unfortunate as these bubble assurance companies 
might be, unformed and unintelligent as their con- 
ductors proved, and ruinous as they were to the 
people who trusted them, they were a movement in 
the right direction. The principle of life assurance 
is so eminently social, and so important to those who 
wish to invest their savings for their successors, that 
any effort or endeavour to move this science from 
the hands of usurers and speculative merchants was 
to be rejoiced at. Hitherto it had, been entirely in 
the hands of the monied man. Many had been 
honourable in their dealings, but they were ignorant 
of the trade in which they invested their money, 
while a bad business year or the destruction of a 
fleet, — a civil war or the arbitrary demands of a 
monarch, — might ruin alike assurer and assured* 

Others who traded in it were harpies ; who took 
advantage of the wants of the applicants, who mea- 
sured their terms by the requirements of their cus- 
tomers, who demanded to the last penny, and 
claimed on the earliest day. Such men did more 
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harm to the feeling of security in these transactions 
than can now be possibly imagined ; but the above 
two classes only could supply the requirements of 
the people in the early annals of annuities and 
assurance. . 
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CHAP, V. 

BOTAL EXCHANGE AND IX>NIX>N ASSURANCE — THEIB RISE AND 
PBOOBE8& — BUBBLE EBA. — EFIOBAMS. — OPPOSITION TO THE 
NEW COMPANIES. — ^ACCUSATIONS AGAINST THE ATTOBNET-GENE- 
BAL. — LIST OF AS8UBANCE COMPANIES. — EXTBAOBDINABT CHA- 
BACTEB OF MANY. — BEMABKABLE CABEEB OF LB BBUN. — 
DIBECTOBS IN TBOUBLB. 

The rise of the Royal Exchange and London Cor- 
porations forms no uninteresting picture of the time 
in which they were produced. The bubbles of 1712 
had not long passed away^ when some of the first 
merchants of London, willing to secure to them- 
selves the advantages which the Amicable as a life, 
and the Sun as a fire, office possessed, met in Mer- 
cers' Hall, to petition the crown for a charter to 
effect marine and other assurances. The petition 
was well timed, as upwards of 150 underwriters had 
recently failed ; many merchants having fallen to the 
ground with them, there was every reason in the 
public clamour for a safer and more secure mode 
of investment. About the same time also another 
body, of *^ knights, merchants, and citizens of Lon- 
don,'' had petitioned with the same object. A junc- 
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tion of the two was arranged, and, under the title of 
the Bojal Exchange Assnrance, they endeavoured 
to obtain a charter. This was at the commencement 
of that remarkable period in commercial history 
known as the South Sea bubble. The above pro- 
position, however, was well grounded; and so many 
were prevented from subscribing, that, under the 
title of the London Assurance, a company of equal 
magnitude was commenced. 

Their petitions made slow progress ; but the 
Royal Exchange, without waiting the issue, com- 
menced business, and, in nine months, had insured 
property to the amount of 2,000,000Z. sterling. 
While these companies were in progress, the great 
bubble era came. With it, excepting as regards 
assurance, this volume has nothing to do. But the 
public found this pressed closely on its attention. 
When men were willing to receive a company with 
fair promises in the place of fair prospects^ — when 
persons ran about the Alley exclaiming, ^^Give us 
something to subscribe to; we care not what it is," — 
a practice so sound as assurance was certain to be 
applied in every form that the hurried ingenuity of 
speculators could devise. Besides the proposed 
assurances on the lives of men, cattle were brought 
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into use, and 2,0O09000Z. were demanded for assuring 
horses. Of this it was said : — 

" You that keep horses to preserve your ease, 
And pads to please your wives and mistresses, 
Insure their lives, and if they die we*ll make 
Full satisfaction, or be bound to break.** 

Of an office for marine assurance : — 

** In vain are all insurances, for still 
The raging wind must answer heaven or hell ; 
To what wise purpose must we then insure ? 
Since some must lose whatever the seas devour.** 

The life and fire-companies were also epigramma- 
tised with as much point as the epigrammatist could 
confer. Thus, on the former he wrote : — 

" Come all ye generous husbands with your wives. 
Insure round sums on your precarious lives, 
That, to your comfort, when you're dead and rotten, 
Your widows may be rich when you're forgotten.** 

With regard to fire-companies : — 

m 

" Projecting sure must be a gainful trade, 
Since all the elements are bubbles made ; 
They*re right that gull us with the dread of fire, 
For fear makes greater fools than fond desire.** 

Another company, having at its head " three 
English peers, two bishops, four Irish peers, mth 
many eminent merchants and gentlemen," petitioned 
the king that it might be incorporated for purcha^g 
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and improving forfeited and other estates in Great 
Britain^ for granting annuities^ and for insuring 
lives; ** seeing this will unite by interest many of 
the king's subjects against the Pretender and his 
adherents for ever. In order to which, several of 
the petitioners have sent persons into Scotland for 
purchasing the forfeited estates there, and have 
since, by a voluntary subscription to the Governor 
and Company of Undertakers for raising the Thames 
water in York Buildings, raised a joint stock of 
1,200,000Z., on the credit of which estates they pro- 
pose to grant annuities for and to insure on lives ; 
for the benefit of such of his Majesty's subjects as 
are straitened in their fortunes by the reduction of 
interest." 

When this petition was referred to the Crown 
lawyers the Amicable employed counsel to oppose it, 
and a vigorous warfare was carried on. Rejecting 
with scorn the idea of any rival being of use to the 
world, and pointing to its own venerable standing of 
fourteen years, the Amicable called the new company 
a " company of upstarts." The latter retorted that 
its opponents had grown old and supine, and that the 
safety of the entire commercial world depended on 
their success; that, having a large capital, there 
would be a gi'eater security than in a society like 
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the Amicable ; and they backed their aigument with 
bribes to all who could be supposed to have any 
interest. Their arguments and their bribes^ how- 
ever, were futile, and they missed their object. 

Even the Boyal Exchange and London Corpora- 
tion did not escape the chaise of having attempted 
to forward their interests by fees disproportioned to 
the services which were sought. The age at which 
we have arrived was the age of corruption. Whis- 
pers passed through every coffee-house in ihe city 
that the Right Honourable Nicholas Lechmere was 
accused of betraying the trust reposed in him, and 
that some persons concerned in various undertakings 
had endeavoured to obtain charters by corruption 
and other undue practices. These reports were 
attributed at the time to the private assurers, who 
were by no means pleased at so formidable a rivaliy. 
The proper degree of indignation having been exhi-< 
bited by the Bight Honourable gentleman, the ru« 
mour was found to have emanated from Sir William 
Thompson, who broadly asserted that very unjusti- 
fiable methods had been taken by one Bradley and 
Billinghurst in order to obtain a charter for Lord 
Onslow's Assurance Company; that lai^e sums of 
money had been received by his Majesty's Attorney- 
General, contrary to his duty, to influence him in his 
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opinion ; and that there were public biddings for 
these charters^ as if at an auction, in the chambers 
of the Attorney-General. Such assertions being 
somewhat damaging to the character of an official 
gentleman, the committee appointed to inquire into 
^* petitions for companies for insurance, annuities, 
&c. ftc," instituted a minute inquiry. As all the 
witnesses represented some proposed company, they 
were unanimous in asserting its virtue. Not one of 
them ever dreamed of offering Mr. Attorney more 
than his legal fee. Not one of them was not con* 
tent to rest the success of his case on its singular 
merits only. 

Their examination lets us into a picture of the 
customs of the time. On a certain occasion as many 
as 150 met in the Attorney-General's chambers, 
where the question was debated with great warmth ; 
one party contending, with all the eloquence of self- 
interest, that a new company for the purpose of 
assurance would be very beneficial to the nation; 
the opposite party asserting that no such company 
was requisite, and that the nation would suffer from 
it The advocates representing the underwriters 
proved that there were private adventurers ready to 
undertake all the business that could be brought; 
and, in return, the advocates for the companies pro- 
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duced a list of failures among the private assurers, 
and a calculation of the loss the public had sustained 
through them. The general tenor of the evidence 
went to clear Mr. Attorney, but it tended to crimi- 
nate the applicants for charters. One company gave 
its agent authority to pursue ** all proper methods;** 
and, as the agent had interpreted these words ^'to 
bribe all he came near," they could only express their 
regret. Another company declared its purity with 
much vehemence ; but, on close examination, it was 
found to arise from its poverty. Moral feeling was 
utterly extinct. The cry with all was, ^^Give!" 
" Give 1 " said the Attorney-General's clerk. " You 
must give something ; they have given something 
handsome on the other side," said the Attorney- 
General himself. One witness deposed : " He, with 
some others, went to the chambers of the latter, and, 
having procured access, informed him they were 
come to wait on him with his fee ; but Mr. Attorney 
said, * What do they come here for ? Why do they 
not leave it with my clerk?' The reply was, *It 
was matter of weight, and they desired to give it 
him themselves.' Sir William Chapman then gave 
the fee, recommending the assurance company to the 
Attorney's favour, saying, * The company would 
«peak for itself, and hoped, if it should be found to 
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be of use to the nation^ that he would favour it/ and 
some words of that kind, and then they withdrew." 
The accusation failed, the decision being, *^ That the 
Bight Honourable Nicholas Lechmere had dis- 
charged his trust, in the matters referred to him by 
his Majesty in Council, with honour and integrity." 
In the mean time the two new companies pro- 
ceeded slowly. " Onslow's Insurance," as the Royal 
Exchange was called, and " Chetwynd's Bubble," 
the title given to the London, were hawked in 
Change Alley along with companies for " importing 
jackasses" and for "fatting hogs." The House of 
Commons was privately importuned by lavish pro- 
mises, and publicly solicited in two letters printed 
and given to every member. Even in that age of 
corruption their bribery proved vain ; and had not a 
fortunate chance turned up in their favour, their 
appHcation for charters might have been dismissed 
with contempt. By some inadvertence, the grand 
Committee of Supply had been dismissed before pro- 
vision could be made for the arrears in the civil list. 
The ministers were in despair; and the companies 
took advantage of the necessities of the State to 
offer the large sum of 600,000/., on condition of re- 
ceiving his Majesty's charter for their respective 
companies. The offer was eagerly grasped by the 
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ministry ; and on evidence being given of the respec- 
tability of the members, — of the cash lodged at the 
Bank to meet losses, — of their funded property, and 
of the amount of the business transacted^ — Mr. 
Aislabie, Chancellor of the Exchequer, presented to 
the House the following message : — 

" His Majesty, having received several petitions 
from great numbers of the most eminent merchants 
of the city of London, humbly praying he would be 
graciously pleased to grant them his letters patent 
for erecting corporations to assure ships and mer- 
chandise, and the said merchants having offered to 
advance and pay a considerable sum of money for 
his Majesty's use in case they may obtsdn letters 
patent accordingly; his Majesty, being of opinion 
that erecting two such corporations, exclusive only 
of all other corporations and societies for assuring of 
ships and merchandise, under proper restrictions and 
regulations, may be of great advantage and security 
to the trade and commerce of the kingdom, is willii^ 
and desirous to be strengthened by the advice and 
assistance of this House in matters of this nature 
and importance. He, therefore, hopes for their ready 
concurrence to secure and confirm the privileges his 
Majesty shall grant to such corporations, and to 
enable him to dischai^ the debts of his civil govern- 
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ment without burdening his people with any aid or 
supply." 

A bill was then oiBered to be brought in, and the 
"most dutiful Commons" waited on his Majesty 
with an address of thanks ^^ for communicating the 
application for an insurance company," it being " an 
instance of so much condescension as deserved the 
highest return of duty and thankfulness." 

Each of the companies thus established had power 
to purchase lands to the value of lOOOZ. yearly. No 
person could be a director of the London Assurance 
and Koyal Exchange at the same time. Each cor- 
poration was to pay 300,0007. for its charter ; but 
though this was a chief condition, the difficulties into 
which they fell induced the government, when 
life assurance was added to that of marine and fire 
in 1721, to absolve the proprietors from paying 
such amount of the 300,000/. as remained unpaid. 

The following is the most correct list which can 
be obtained of the assurance projects of the South 
Sea bubble era : — 

1. The Royal Exchange. 

2. The London Assurance. 

3. For a general insurance on houses and merchandise, at 
the Three Tuns, Swithin's Alley, 2,000,000/. 

4. For granting annuities by way of survivorship, and pro- 
viding for widows, orphans, &c., at the Rainbow, Gornhill, 
1,200,OOOZ. 

a 
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5. For insuring houses and goods from fire, at Sadler^s HaU, 
2,000,0002: 

6. For insuring houses and goods in Ireland, with an Eng- 
lish earl at the head of it. 

7. For securing goods and houses from fire, at the Swan 
and Rummer, 2,000,0002. 

8. Friendly society for insurances. 

9. For insuring ships and merchandise, at the Marine Coffee- 
house, 2,000,0002. 

10. British Insurance Company. 

11. For preventing and suppressing thieves and rohben, 
and for insuring all persons* goods from the same, at Cooper^s, 
2,000,0002. 

12. Shales's Insurance Company. 

13. For insuring 8eamen*s wages, Sam*8 Coffee-house. 

14. Insurance Office for horses dying natural deaths, stolen, 
or disabled. Crown Tavern, Smithfield. 

15. A company for the insurance of debts. 

16. A rival to the above for 2,000,0002., at Robin*8. 

17. Insurance Office for all masters and mistresses against 
losses they shall sustain by .servants, thefts, &c., 3000 shares 
of 10002 each. Devil Tavern. 

18 For a general insurance in any part of England. 

19. A copartnership for insuring and increasing children's 
fortunes, Fountwn Tavern. 

20. For carrying on a general insurance from losses by fire 
within the kingdom. 

21. Insurance from loss by Garraway*s Fishery, Crutchleys, 
at Jonathan's Cofiee-house. 

22. Mutual Insurance for Ships. 

23. Symon's Assurance on Lives. 

24. Baker's second edition of Insurance on Lives. 

25. William Helmes, Exchange Alley, Assurance of Female 
Chastity. 

26. Insurance from house-breakers. 

27. Insurance from highwaymen. 

28. Assurance from lying. 
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29. Plummer and Petty's Insarance from death by drinking 
Geneva. 

30. Rum Insurance. 

A mere glance at this list will show that the ideas 
conveyed by some of the titles were sound and 
salutary, and that they are now being brought into 
action. It is true that we cannot yet insure our 
homes against house-breakers, or our persons from 
highwaymen ; we cannot yet insure our poor popu- 
lation from death if they drink too much rum or 
Geneva ; we certainly have yet no assurance against 
lying, however necessary it may be in this age of 
projects; nor have we, like William Helmes, of 
Exchange Alley, commenced a company to insure 
female chastity. These were Utopian schemes into 
which we have not yet entered ; but with many of 
the more practical we are growing familiar. The 
present ^* Agricultural Society" answers to that for 
insuring cattle. The "Guarantee Company" has 
adopted that of " insuring to all masters and mis- 
tresses the losses they may sustain by their servants." 
The company for the " insurance of debts" is at the 
present day fairly represented by the ^* Commercial 
Credit Mutual Assurance Company;" nor is there 
much doubt that the system will be spread to a still 
greater extent. The society for insuring seamen's 
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wages was very desirable^ as the sailor never re- 
ceived his pay in cash^ and parted with his tickets 
at a heavy discount. To this some of our naval 
losses may be attributed, as our best men went 
over to the enemy in consequence. A company, 
therefore, which should cash the seamen's tickets at 
a fair rate would have been a national good. 

Of course, schemes were plentiful enough, and 
many plans were commenced with no other view 
than that of receiving deposits and spending them. 
One of the offices was started by an old man called 
Le Brun. In 1690, he had promised to bring up 
pearls and gold from sunken ships. In 1710, he had 
been conspicuous in offering strange benefits to all 
who joined his Marriage and Widows' Assurance 
Company; and in 1720, he was ready with some- 
thing new. His life had been one of adventurous 
daring. He had owned a privateer when privateers 
were pirates. He had been, as a boy, with Sir 
Henry Morgan in his bucaneering attack on 
Panama. He had accompanied Paterson in his ill- 
fated Darien expedition. But in all had he failed 
to procure the gold for which his soul thirsted, 
and that which he did obtain was spent in riot 
When the Mississippi scheme was acting he was in 
Paris, and now he came over in time to propose a 
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wonderful project for the benefit of all who would 
risk 5L By this ^* Office of assurance and annuity 
for every body," any person who paid 5L was to be 
assured of receiving 100/, per annum, ^' as soon as a 
sufficient number had subscribed ; " and it need hardly 
be added that, as this " sufficient number" never did 
subscribe, the assurance of M. le Brun was all that 
the unhappy subscribers beheld for their money. To 
prevent the public from sufiering by the arts of such 
men as these, legal proceedings were resorted to; 
and when the proclamation was issued, not only did 
it destroy the bubbles, but it produced a serious 
effect on the two chartered companies. It is pro- 
bable that they had been ^^ rigging the market," as 
the directors were ordered to attend the authorities, 
in order that they might receive a fitting rebuke ; 
and it must have been a very impressive, though not 
a vefy picturesque sight, to see a body of respectable, 
square-toed, elderly gentlemen, with brown coats 
and cocked hats, listening with subdued awe, as 
they were sternly cautioned " to keep strictly to the 
limitation of their respective charters, or it would be 
the worse for them.^\ 

That they took warning from this caution may. be 
deduced from the circumstance already stated, that 
when they petitioned to be released from the pay- 
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ment of so much of the 300,000/. as was not paid *, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer signified his con- 
sent, and a clause was inserted to that effect in a bill 
then passing through the House. 

It must not be su{q[>08ed that any more scientific 
system than that adopted by the Amicable Society 
guided these companies. On the contrary, whether 
an applicant were 12 or whether he were 45, one 
premium was asked. The policy was granted for a 
single year, and renewed without reference to age or 
to health. The earliest document possessed by either 
of these companies is dated 25th November, 1721. 
It was granted by the London Assurance to Mr. 
Thomas Baldwin, on the life of Nicholas Bourne, 
for 100/., five guineas being the premium for twelve 
months ; and this was the annual per centage pud 
for many years* With such a system, it is not to be 
wondered that the success of the company was flow. 

* The total amount paid by each company was 150,000^ 
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SKETCH OF DE MOIYRE. — HIS DOCTRINE OF CHANCES. — KSRSSS- 

BOOK. — DE PABCIEnX. — HODGSON. — DODSON ^FIBST FRAUD IN 

UFB ASSURANCE — ITS ROMANTIC CHARACTER. — THOHAS SUfT' 
SON. — CAIX3ULATIONS OF DE BUFFON. 

To the same year which witnessed the proposition 
for the new companies we are indebted for the work 
entitled the " Doctrine of Chances,'* written by 
Abraham de Moivre, who, owing to the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, was compelled to seek 
shelter in England, where he perfected the studies 
he had (commenced in his own country. In his 
boyhood he had neglected classics for mathematics, 
to l3ie great surprise of his master, who often asked 
**what the little rogue meant to do with those 
ciphers." In 1718, he published the first edition 
of the above book; and a few extracts from this, 
which led him afterwards to his hypothetical ap- 
plication of those chances to the survivorship of life, 
may not be unacceptable; as, though the author 
deemed it wise to apologise in his dedication for pub- 
lishing a work which ** many people in the world 
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might think had a tendency to promote play," yet 
his volume will prove the best apology. The book 
is very entertaining in its character, and is an evi- 
dence of an inquiring and mathematical mind em- 
ploying itself upon trifling questions rather than 
remain idle. Thus, Case 1. is ''To find the pro- 
bability of throwing an ace in two throws of one die." 
And this kind of problem he varied to almost every 
possible form. There is " the probability of throw- 
ing an ace in three throws," of *' throwing an ace in 
four throws," of "two aces in two throws," of 
" two aces in three throws," worked out in a most 
exact and elaborate manner. From dice he pro- 
ceeded to lotteries, and showed how many tickets 
ought to be taken to secure the probability of a prize. 
The volume, a considerable quarto, was nothing more 
than an amusing book on gambUng and its various 
chances. But it produced a better efiect. A few 
years later, he published something more worthy 
of him, in his " Doctrine of Chances, applied to the 
Valuation of Annuities on Lives," in which he says, 
with some appearance of surprise, " Two or three 
years after the publication of the first edition of my 
* Doctrine of Chances,' I took the subject into con- 
sideration; and consulting Dr. Halley's tables of 
observation, I found that the decrements of life, for 
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considerable intervals of time, were in arithmetical 
progression; for instance, out of 646 persons of 12 
years of age, there remain 640 after 1 year; 634 
after 2 years; 628, 622, 616, 610, 604, 598, 592, 
and 586, after 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 years re- 
spectively, the common difference of those numbers 
being 6. Examining afterwards other cases, I found 
that the decrements of life for several years were 
still in arithmetical progression, which may be ob- 
served from the age of 54 to the age of 71, where the 
difference for 17 years is constantly 10." 

The greatest difficulty which occurred to him was 
to invent practical rules that might readily be applied 
to the valuation of several lives, " which was, how- 
ever, happily overcome, the rules being so easy that, 
by the help of them, more can be performed in a 
quarter of an hour, than by any method before extant 
in a quarter of a year." 

It was first published in 1 725 ; and finding thus from 
Halley that, for several years together the decrement 
of life was uniform, it being only in youth and old 
age any considerable deviation took place, he founded 
an hypothesis that it was uniform from birth to ex- 
treme old age ; in other words, that out of a given 
number of persons living at any age, ^^an equal 
number die every year until they are all extinct." 
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On this he gave a general theorem, by which the 
values of annuities on single lives might be easily 
determined* This was of great use at the time, no 
table of the real value of annuities having then been 
published, except a very contracted one founded on 
Halley's paper; and if subsequent investigationa 
proved that De Moivre was utterly wrong, his con- 
clusions formed the basis of many a future cal- 
culation. 

Although the ability of De Moivre was recognised 
by the Boyal Society when it appointed him arbi- 
trator in the contest betwixt Newton and Leibnitz, 
and although Newton, when applied to for an ex- 
planation of his own works, would often say '* Go to 
De Moivre, he knows better than I do," yet it is to 
be feared that golden opinions were won by him moie 
freely than guineas. 

It is sufficiently known that the coffee-houses of 
the eighteenth century were the resort of all who 
sought intelligence or loved the company of the wits 
and fine men about town. To one of these, in St. 
Martin's Lane, De Moivre went, where it was cus- 
tomary to apply to him for the solution of many 
questions connected with annnities, and for answers 
to queries concerning games of hazard, which were 
propounded to him by those who hoped to turn the 
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chance of loss into a certainty of gain. The payment 
of these questions was his chief mode of subsistence ; 
and there is something unpleasant in the memory of 
this man, compelled, in his old age, to be at the bid- 
ding of gamesters, and to consort with men who 
Kved on the town by their wits. 

The opinion of posterity is divided upon his merits. 
''By the most simple and elegant formulas," says 
Francis Baily, '' he pointed out the method of solving 
all the most common questions relative to the value 
of annuities on single and joint lives, reversions, and 
survivorships.'* The subsequent editions of his works 
prove that he was aware of his errors of detail, by 
correcting them. He enlarged the boundaries of the 
science which he loved, and encouraged others to 
follow in the same path. Although his hypothesis 
may not be applicable to all occasions and circum- 
stances, and though later discoveries proved that it 
could not be always safely adopted, " nevertheless it 
is still of great use in the investigation of many cases 
connected with this subject, and will ever remain a 
proof of his superior genius and ability." Such is 
the opinion of Baily on the merits of De Moivre ; 
but it has been added by Morgan, that ''on the 
whole the hypothesis of De Moivre has probably 
done more harm than good, by turning the attention 
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of mathematicians from investigating the true laws of 
mortality." 

In 1737, an attempt was made to calculate the 
number of the people, which was estimated at 
6,000,000, an amount probably not very far from 
the mark; as in 1688 the population was reckoned 
at a little over 5,000,000. Some important assist- 
ance was rendered in 1738, by the publication of 
Kersseboom's tables, taken from the records of life 
annuities in Holland* ; and as the ages of the annui- 
tants had been there recorded for 125 years, they 
proved a considerable aid to those interested. So 



* By Eersseboom*s table, out of 817 persons of 20 years of 
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small was the progress made in England bj 1746^ 
that Dr. Halley's Breslau Tables and those of M. 
Kersseboom were the only ones which gave any- 
thing like a representation of the true laws of mor- 
tality. In this year, however, the **Essai sur les 
Probabilites de la Dur^e de la Vie Humdne " of M. 
De Parcieux, with several valuable tables deduced 
irom the mortuary registers of religious houses in 
France, and from the nominees in the French ton- 
tines, were an additional contribution to our in- 
formation. 

» 

The first eflfort to show the value of annuities on 
lives from the London Bills of Mortality is attri- 
batable to James Hodgson. Kor was this endeavour 
uncalled for or unnecessary. Many assurance offices 
had arisen, undertaking to grant these annuities; 
and the tables principally in use were founded on the 
decrease of life at Breslau. But by the Breslau 
Tables, half the people lived till they were about 41 
years of age, while in London half did not reach the 
age of 10. This was a vast difference in the estimate 
of mortality, and affected the price of annuities in a 
proportionate degree. But if the Breslau Tables cal- 
culated life at too high a rate, it was equally evident 
that the London Tables made them too low ; it is 
obvious, therefore, that the value of a life annuity 
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founded on any confined observations would be un- 
suitable to the general annuitant ; and it is evident 
that a scale of prices should have been based on a 
more enlarged foundation. 

The work of Mr. Hodgson deserves very great 
attention, and the notice of the reader is called to its 
investigation, as the conclusions were arrived at after 
great labour, and are a specimen of the time and 
trouble bestowed on the subject. " The easy way of 
raising money for public uses," says Mr. Hodgson, 
*' by granting annuities upon lives, has met with so 
great encouragement that there is no room to doubt 
it will be carried down to future times.'* The follow- 
ing statements of this gentleman will be read with 
sxu*prise by those who are acquainted with the chances 
of life as calculated at the present day. He estimated 
that ** 1000/. would purchase an annuity of 70/. per 
annum for a life of 29 years 10 months, when money 
is valued at 3 per cent, per annum ; that the same 
sum will purchase the same annuity for a life of 
23 years, when money is valued at 4 per cent, per 
annum; and that the same sum will purchase the 
same annuity for a life of 23 years, when money is 
valued at 5 per cent, per annum ; and that it will 
purchase the same annuity for a life of 16 years 
2 months, when money is valued at 6 per cent. 
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^^ It appears that the highest value of a life is 
when the person is about 6 years of age> and that 
from the birth to that time the value of lives de- 
crease^ as thej do from that time to the utmost 
extremity of old age; that a life of 1 year old is 
nearly equal in value to a life of 7 years old ; that a 
life of 3 years old is nearly equal in value to a life of 
12 years old ; that a life of 4 years old is nearly 
equal in value to a life between 9 and 10 years ; and 
that a life of 5 years is nearly equal in value to a life 
of 7 years of age. And hence arose the custom of 
putting the value of the lives of minors upon the 
same value with those of a middling age, which at 
the best is but a bold guess, and made use of for no 
better reason, than that they knew of no better way 
to find the true value." 

Such was a portion of Mr. Hodgson's contribution 
in 1747 to vital statistics. This work was followed 
in 1751 by the " Observations on the past Growth and 
present -State of the City of London " of Corbyn 
Morris, containing tables of burials and christenings 
from 1601 to 1750. The tables were important in 
themselves, and the book is noticeable as containing 
a proposal to remodel the Bills of Mortality. 

The topic was particularly interesting to mathe- 
matical men. In 1753, Mr. James Dodson pursued 
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the eubjeot, and solved in his '* Repository ^ an im- 
mense variety of questions. Hitherto a table deduced 
by Simpson from the London Bills of Mortality, was 
the only one taken from real observation. But it need 
not be said that London was a very limited theatre 
on which to found the payment of premiums. The 
number of persons who died there in a given time 
doubled that of other and more healthy cities. It 
was impossible to separate the casual visitors from 
the natives, in the record of deaths. It was equal!} 
difficult to divide those who had been born there, 
from those who were naturalised by virtue of a long 
and continued residence. The city, whif^^ ^ »b ever 
been the land of promise to the country, Ifeought 
adventurers from the rural districts in a continued 
stream. The difficulties which prevented correct in- 
formation from spreading may be judged by the 
statement that, from 1759 to 1768 a third more 
deaths than births were registered, the average 
annual burials being 22,956 to 15,910 of births. In 
the previous 10 years, the excess had been 10,500, orl 
near half the burials. The baptismal registries were; 
also very deficient in that large class denominate! 
sectarians ; Jews, Quakers, Roman Catholics, and all 
who refused to recognise the rites of the English 
Church being excluded. It required, therefore, carej 
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and calculation of no ordinaty character to make any 
approximation to the truth ; and Mr. Dodson believed 
he would be nearer it^ by adopting the opinions of 
De Moivre as the ground work of his tables, rather 
than by entering on a sea of uncertain and hypo- 

. tketical calculations. 

In 1754, a further ** valuation of annuities on lives," 
deduced also from the London Billa of Mortality was 
published. By this it appeared that the work of Mr. 

Hodgson had not produced much effect in sending 
the Breslau Tables out of general use ; for, says the 
author, ** I think it very unreasonable that a poor 
citizx^f J* London should be made to pay for an 
annuity according to the probability of the duration 
of life at Breslau, where, as appears from the bills of 
mortality, one-half of the people that are born live 
till they are about 41 years of age, whereas at 
London one-half die before they arrive at the age 
of 13." 

The first known fraud in assurance is one of the 
most singular in its annals. The reader must judge 
for himself of the circumstances attending it; but 
there is no doubt that others far more fearful in their 
results have since been practised. 

About 1730, two persons resided in the then 
obscure suburbs of St. Giles's, one of whom was 
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a woman of about twenty, the other a man whose age 
would have allowed him to be the woman's father, 
and who was generally understood to bear that rela- 
tion. Their position hovered on the debatable 
ground between poverty and competence, or might 
even be characterised by the modem term of shabby 
genteel. They interfered with no one, and they en- 
couraged no one to interfere with them. No specific 
personal description is recorded of them, beyond 
the fact that the man was tall and middle aged, 
bearing a semi-military aspect, and that the woman, 
though young and attractive in person, was apparently 
haughty and frigid in her manner. On a sudden, at 
night time, the latter was taken very ill. The man 
sought the wife of his nearest neighbour for assist- 
ance, informing her that his daughter had been 
seized with sudden and great pain at the hearts 
They returned together, and found her in the utmost 
apparent agony, shrinking from the approach of all, 
and dreading the slightest touch. The leech was 
sent for ; but before he could arrive she seemed in- 
sensible, and he only entered the room in time to see 
her die. The father appeared in great distress, the 
doctor felt her pulse, placed his hand on her heart, 
shook his head as he intimated all was over, and 
went his way. The searchers came, for those birds 
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ef 31-omen were then the ordinary haunters of the 
death-bed, and the coffin with its contents was com- 
mitted to the ground. Almost immediately after this 
the bereaved father claimed from the underwriters 
some^money which was insured on his daughter's life, 
left the locality, and the story was forgotten. 

Not very long after, the neighbourhood of Queen 
Square, then a fashionable place, shook its head 
at the somewhat unequivocal connection which ex- 
isted between one of the inmates of a house in that 
locality, and a lady who resided with him. The 
gentleman wore moustaches, and though not young, 
affected what was then known as the macaroni 
style. The lady accompanied him everywhere. The 
captain, for such was the almost indefinite title 
he assumed, was a visiter at Kanelagh, was an 
habitue of the Coffee-houses, and being an apparently 
wealthy person, riding good horses and keeping an 
attractive mistress, he attained a certain position 
among the mauvais sujets of the day. Like many 
others at that period, he was, or seemed to be, a 
dabbler in the funds, was frequently seen at Lloyd's 
and in the Alley; lounged occasionally at Garraway's; 
but appeared more particularly to affect the company 
of those who dealt in life assurances. 

His house soon became a resort for the young aAd- 
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thoughtless, being one of those pleasant places where 
the past and the future were alike lost in the present; 
where cards were introduced with the wine, and where, 
if the young bloods of the day lost their money, they 
were repaid by a glance of more than ordinary 
warmth from the goddess of the place ; and to which, 
if they won, they returned with renewed zest. One 
thing was noticed, they never won from the master 
of the house, and there is no doubt, a large portipn 
of the current expenses was met by the money 
gambled away ; but whether it were fairly or unfairly 
gained, is scarcely a doubtful question, 

A stop was soon put to these amusements. The 
place was too remote from the former locality, the 
appearance of both characters was too much changed 
to be identified, or in these two might have been 
traced the strangers of that obscure suburb where as 
daughter, the woman was supposed to die, and as 
father, the man had wept and raved over her remains. 
And a similar scene was once more to be acted. The 
lady was taken as suddenly ill as before ; the same 
spasms at the heart seemed to convulse her frame, 
and again the man hung over her in apparent agony. 
Physicians were sent for in haste ; one only arrived 
in time to see her once more imitate the appearanee 
of death, while the others, satisfied that life had fled. 
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took their fees, ^' shook solemnly their powdered 
wigs," and departed. This mystery, for it is evident 
there was some collusion or conspiracy, is partially 
solved when it is said, that many thousands were 
claimed and received by the gallant captain from 
various underwriters, merchants, and companies with 
whom he had assured the life of the lady. 

But the hero of this tradition was a consummate 
actor ; and though his career is unknown for a long 
period after this, yet it is highly probable that he 
carried out his nefarious projects in schemes which 
are difficult to trace. There is little doubt, however, 
that the soi-disant captain of Queen Square was 
one and the same person who, as a merchant, a few 
years later appeared daily on the commercial walks 
of Liverpool ; where, deep in the mysteries of corn 
and cotton, a constant attender at church, a subscriber 
to local charities, and a giver of good dinners, he soon 
became much respected by those who dealt with him 
in business, or visited him in social life. The hospi* 
talities of his house were gracefully dispensed by a 
lady who passed as his niece, and for a time nothing 
seemed to disturb the tenour of his way. At length 
it became whispered in the world of commerce, that 
his speculations were not so successful as usual ; and 
a long series of misfortunes, as asserted by him, gave 
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a sanction to the whisper. It soon became adyi* 
sable for him to borrow money, and this he could only 
do on the security of property belonging to his niece. 
To do so it was necessary to insure their lives for 
about 2000/. This was easy enough, as Liverpoolj 
no less than London, was ready to assure anything 
which promised profit, and as the affair was regular, 
no one hesitated. A certain amount of secresy was 
requisite for the sake of his credit; and availing 
himself of this, he assured on the life of the niece 
2000il with, at any rate, ten different merchants 
and underwriters in Lcmdon and elsewhere. The 
game was once more in his own hands, and the same 
play was once more acted. The lady was taken ill, 
the doctor was called in and found her suffering 
from convulsions. He administered a specific and 
retired. In the night he was again hastily summoned, 
but arrived too late. The patient was declared to be 
beyond his skill; and the next morning it became 
known to all Liverpool that she had died suddenly. 
A decorous grief was evinced by the chief mourner. 
There was no haste made in forwarding the fimeral ; 
the lady lay almost in state, so numerous were the 
friends who called to see the last of her they had 
visited ; the searchers did their hideous office gently, 
for they were, probably, largely bribed; the jJiiy-* 
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sician certified she had died of a complaint he could 
scarcely name, and the grave received the coffin. 
The merchant retained his position in Liverpool, and 
bore himself with a decent dignity ; made no imme- 
diate application for the money, scarcely even allud- 
ing to the assurances which were due, and when they 
were named, exhibited an appearance of almost apa- 
thetic indifference. He had, however, selected his 
victims with skill They were safe men, and from 
them he duly received the money which was assured 
on the life of the niece. 

From this period he seemed to decline in health, 
expressed a loathing for the place where he had once 
been so happy ; change of air was prescribed, and he 
left the men whom he had deceived, chuckling at the 
success of his infamous scheme. 

It need not be repeated, that the poverty-stricken 
gentleman of the suburbs, the gambling captain of 
Queen Square, and the merchant of Liverpool, were 
identical. That so successful a series of frauds was 
practised appears wonderful at the present day ; but 
that the woman either possessed that power of simu- 
lating death, of which we read occasional cases in the 
remarkable records of various times, or that the phy- 
sicians were deceived or bribed, is certain. There is 
no other way of accounting for the success of a scheme 
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which dipped so Urgely into the pockets of the under- 
writera. 

The next movement in the scientific fmnals of life 

asaunmce was made by Thomas Simpson, a natural 

and self-taught mathematidan, whose life piior to 

throwing himself on the world of London for support 

had been somewhat of a yagrant one. He had caat 

rustic nativities, told fortunes, advanced courtBhips, 

and occasionally varied hie vagabondism by imder- 

taking to raise the devil, an attempt in which he was 

BO successful, that he sent his pupil mad, and was 

obliged himself to leave the village. In 1740, he 

produced a volume " On the Nature and the Laws of 

Chance;" in 1742, this was followed by his "Doctrine 

of Annuities and Reversions," deduced from general 

""•l evident principles, with tables showing the value 

joint and single lives. la 1752, he made an 

litional contribution to the statistics of annuities, as 

published in his " Select Exercises " a supplement, 

srcin he gave new tables of the values of annuities 

two joint lives, and on the survivor of two lives, 

re copious than hitherto. He first attempted to 

ipute the value of joint lives ; but as these were 

I taken from the London Bills of Mortality, they 

e by no means fit for general acceptance. He 
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treated his subject^ howeveTy more broadly and clearly 
than it had been previously treated^ giving some of 
the best tables of the values of life annuities^ which 
were published for many years. Though the manner 
in which they might be computed had been showA 
by Dr. Halley, it is to the self-taught Simpson we 
are indebted for their practical application. 

In 1760, H. Buffon published a further con- 
tribution to the statistics of assurance, in a table of 
the probabilities of life, estimated from the mortality 
bills of three parishes in Paris, and two country 
parishes in its neighbourhood. 

The following are some of his calculations : — ^^ By 
this table,*' says the author, " we may bet 1 to I 
that a new -bom infant will live 8 years; that a child 
of one year old will live 33 years more, that a child 
of full two years old will live 33 years and 5 months 
BQore, that a man of thirty will live 28 years more ; 
that a man of forty will live 22 years longer, and so 
through the other ages." 

Buffon adds, ^^ The age at which the longest life is 
to be expected is 7, because we may lay an equal 
^ager, or 1 to 1, that a child of that age will live 
42 years and 3 months longer. That at the age of 
twelve or thirteen, we have lived a fourth part of our 
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life, because we cannot reasonably expect to live 
38 or 39 years longer ; that in like manner at the 
age of 28 or 29, we have lived one-half of our life, 
because we have but 28 years more to live; and 
lastly, that before fifty we have lived three-fourths of 
our life, because we can hope but for 16 or 17 years 
more." 

Some profound moral reflections followed these 
estimates ; and as a critic of the day ^^ thought ail 
serious remarks out of place in an arithmetical 
calculation, and that M. Buffon had better reserve 
them for his book on beasts," the reader will not be 
troubled with their repetition. He will not, however, 
be displeased to read the remarks on this table, by 
one of the annotators of the day. 

** For insuring for 1 year the life of a child of 
three years old we ought to pay 10 per cent., for as it 
has by M. Buffon's table an equal chance of living 
40 years, it is 40 to 1 that it does not die in a year. 
In the same manner we ought to pay but 3 per cent, 
for insuring for 1 year the life of a lad of nineteen 
or twenty ; but 4 per cent, for insuring for 1 year 
the life of a man of thirty-five ; and 5 per cent, per 
annum for insuring for 1 year the life of a man of 
forty-three ; after which the insurances ought to 
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rise above 5 per cent, in proportion to the advance 
of a person's age above forty-three. So that a man 
of seventy-seven ought to pay 25 per cent, and a 
man of eighty-five 33^ per cent, for insuring his life 
for 1 year.** 
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CHAP. VIL 

BISE AND PROGRESS OF THE EQUITABLE — ITS DANGERS AND ITS 

DIFFICULTIES COMPARATIVE PREMIUMS. — SKETCH OF MB. 

MORGAN — HIS OPINIONS. — SINGULAR ATTEBIPT TO DEFRAUD THE 
EQUITABLE — ^DEATH OF THE OFFENDER. — ATTEMPT OF GOTEBN- 
MENT TO ROB THE OFFICES. 

The first meeting of the Equitable Society for 
the assurance of life and survivorship " was holden at 
the White Lion in Cornhill " in 1762, when only 
four assurances were effected. In the next four 
months their number did not exceed thirty ; and so 
lightly were the prospects of the institution held by 
those having authority, that when the Attorney- 
General was applied to for an act of incorporation,— 
" I do not think the terms are sufficiently high," was 
his intelligent opinion, ** to justify me in advising the 
Crown to grant a charter." 

Such was the commencement of this institution. 
For many years prior, the Equitable had been 
struggling into being, aided by the lectures of " the 
justly celebrated Mr. Thomas Simpson," but yet 
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more by the strenuoas exertion of Edward Rowe 
Mores5 an accomplished antiquarian and an enlight- 
ened gentleman. To his ** great pain and travel," 
says the deed of settlement, ^^ the society was indebted 
for its establishment," and in return its promoter was 
made a director for life with an annuity of 100/.* 
Though its board of management included some of 
the first bankers and merchants of the day, yet then, 
as now, it seemed necessary to catch a peer of the 
realm to act as decoy, so Lord Willoughby de 
Parham, with no interest in its movements or concern 
in its affairs, was paraded before the public as patron 
and director, and at the end of two years was gravely 
thanked for the use of his name in maintaining the 
reputation of the novel society. It was probably, 
however, the working spirits, such as Sir Richard 
Glyn t and Sir Robert Ladbroke who took charge 

♦ In 1768, Mr. Mores quarrelled with and separated from the 
society. 

t Sir Richard was a notability of those days, and divided 
civic popnlarity with Beckford, whose colleague he was in the 
representation of London in 1761. He was made Doctor of 
Civil Laws by Oxford University, a custom which would have 
been perhaps more honoured in the breach than the observ- 
ance ; and we owe Blackfriars' Bridge greatly to the energy 
and exertions of Sir Richard Glyn, Knight, Baronet, and Lord 
Mayor, and— more honourable title still,— director of our first 
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of its movements, and who were guilty of, or at any 
rate were responsible for, the double dealing which 
followed ; for it is quite in keeping with the com- 
mercial integrity of the eighteenth century, that tbe 
directors, fearing its slow growth would injure its 
character, gave it the appearance of a more rapid 
advance, by adopting the unworthy expedient of 
calling the 25th policy the 27dth, thus inducing the 
world to understand that the society consisted of 250 
more members than its actual number. Thus the 
success of the Equitable institution may be dated 
from the mendacious employment of names, and from 
an absolute deception in the number of the policies. 
For many years, an utter indifference was exhibited 
by the policy holders about the concerns of the 
society. It was useless to advertise a general court, 
as a sufficient number to form a meeting did 
not answer to the call. Nor could a full court 
be procured until the cupidity of the members was 
appealed to, and five guineas were promised to the 
first twenty-one who should arrive before twelve 
o'clock. Then, and not till then, were the meetings 
properly attended; a fact which speaks loudly for the 

purely mutual life assurance office. We look in vain for such 
names as Glyn, Gosling, Ladbroke, or Beckford, among the 
sheriffs and aldermen of the present day. 
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shrewdness of those who devised the scheme, and the 
avarice of those who formed the association. 

The usual quaiTcls which depress young in- 
stitutions, pursued the Equitable; and twenty-one 
persons who had contributed to pay the original 
expenses made a sudden claim of 15s. for every 
100/. assured. This was resisted by the new mem- 
bers, and ^'kindled into a flame that might have 
destroyed the society, had not the moderation and 
good sense of Sir Charles Morgan and a few other 
sober-minded gentlemen allayed the fervour of the 
contending parties, and prevailed on them to enter 
into a compromise." The natural result of this 
" flame " was to decrease the number of policies from 
564 in 1768, to 490 in 1770, and it was some time 
before the assurances were again increased. 

There were many reasons for its comparative want 
of success. There was an air of mystery about the 
Equitable which did not become a commercial insti- 
tution, and which is now diflicult to understand. In 
December, 1762, a solemn oath was taken by 
directors and actuary, " never to discover the names 
of persons making or applying for assurances," as if 
some unimaginable disgrace attached to it. The 
terms, notwithstanding the learned opinion of Mn 
Attorney-General, were enormous ; for Mr. Dodgon, 
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taking the London Bills of Mortality from 1728 to 
1750 as his foundations, produced premiums so high 
as to be almost prohibitive. He had, ^^ for greater 
security, assumed the probabilities of life in London 
during a period of 20 years, which, including the 
year 1740, when the mortality was almost equal to 
that of a plague, rendered such premiums much higher 
than they ought to have been, even according to the 
ordinary probabilities of life in London itself." 

In addition, there were certain fantastic extreme 
premiums for fancied risks: there was *^ youth hazard," 
" female hazard," and " occupation hazard"! There 
was 1 1 per cent, placed on the premiums of *^ officers 
on half-pay," and on persons *^ licensed to retail 
beer." There was no capital on which to fall back, 
as with the Royal Exchmige and London Assurance; 
and in addition, the original subscribers claimed all 
the entrance money for themselves, so that, altogether, 
it is no great wonder there was a lassitude and lack 
of vigour in the first few years of the institution. 
There was also probably more impediment in in- 
suring with a company tfian with a jobber, as the 
underwriters would not be hedged with the forms 
and ceremonies which always surround a board of 
directors. 

The following is a comparative statement of the 
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premiums in I??!, with those now charged; and 
though the former may excite a smile^ we must re- 
member that up to this period there had been no 
attempt whatever to vary the payments in proportion 
to age, but that 5 per cent, was still the accustomed 
demand for youth and eld : — 



Lge. 




Premiums in 
Male. 


1771. a 

Female. 


Present Premiums 


14 


a 


£ s. d, 
2 17 


a 


£ s. d, 
3 3 11 


£ s. d. 

1 17 7 


20 


- 


3 9 4 


m 


3 14 3 


2 3 7 


25 


m 


3 14 


- 


4 1 6 


2 8 1 


30 


- 


3 18 7 


- 


4 4 4 


2 13 4 


40 


•■ 


4 17 9 


- 


5 4 8 


3 8 


49 


• 


6 2 5 


• 


6 11 


4 17 10 



In 1769^ the continuance of the Equitable must 
have been very doubtful ; and had it not been for 
Dr. Price's treatise, which recommended it to public 
notice, it is possible that this beneficial institution 
would have been closed. Hitherto its actuaries had 
been men who knew nothing about their business. 
The first, Mr. Mosdell, was a simple accountant ; its 
second, Mr. Dodson, son of the mathematician, pos- 
sessed the name, without the acquirements, of his 
father; the third, Mr. Edwards, was sufficiently 
aware of his own incapacity never to trust to himself; 
the fourth was a vice-president, who knew about as 
much of the art as his predecessor ; nor was it until 

I 
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1775, when Mr. Morgan was appointed, through the 
interest of his ancle, Dr. Price, that any real pro- 
gress was made. From this period a new era may 
be dated ; and *' the society, no longer going on from 
year to year in ignorance and terror, incapable of de- 
ducing any just conclusion as to its real state, became 
now, by its more intimate connection with Dr. Price, 
possessed of ample means for ascertaining that fact 
and forming its future measures on the solid prin- 
ciples of mathematical science." 

In 1776, as Dr. Price urged on the directors the 
necessity of decreasing the tables of premiums, de- 
claring them to be exorbitant and absurd, the female 
and youth hazard were at once abolished ; and in 
consequence of an examination of the accounts, all 
the payments were reduced one-tenth. In 1780, on 
the recommendation of the same gentleman, the 
Chester and Northampton observations of mortality 
were adopted as the basis of the premiums, with an 
addition of 15 per cent., because certain directors 
thought the doctor was lowering the character of 
the institution by lowering the charges. In 1786, 
however, this 15 per cent, was discontinued, and 
various additions were made to the policies, which, 
like the taste of human flesh to the tiger, stimulated 
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the proprietors to ask for more.* At the next meeting, 
ignorance and avarice united to demand a repetition 
of the bonus ; but the majority decided on investi- 
gating the afiairs of the society, and so satisfactory 
was the result, that a further 2 per cent was added. 
In another two years an addition of 1 per cent, of all 
insurances of an earlier date than 1795 was voted; 
but still the cry was " Give I give II" from a few ab- 
surd and insatiable proprietors. Success continued 
to mark the progress of the society; and by 1815, 
alarm being manifested lest it should become un- 
manageable from its magnitude, a resolution was 
passed limiting the participators in the surplus to 
5000. Decennial investigations were agreed to, and 
the Equitable maintained its brilliant career. Below 
is a tabular statement of its progress ; but it would 
be unjust to close this sketch without a more special 
allusion to one whose name was connected with it for 
upwards of half a century. Mr. Morgan, nephew to 
Dr. Price, was, as his name would imply, a native of 
the principality. Although originally educated for 
the medical profession, he showed so great a tabular 



* That the safety of this Society was doubtful may be 
partly judged from the fact, that half the policies issued within 
the first twenty-five years had been abandoned, probably from 
doubt of their ultimate payment. 
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aptitude, and evinced so much facility in the acquire* 
ment of mathematical knowledge, that Dr. Frioe 
induced him to relinquish the profession of surgeon 
for the situation of actuary to the Equitable; Us 
management of which, seeing it rise from a capital of 
a few thousands to many millions, was sound and judi- 
cious ; and although the institution contained in itself 
the germ of its success, yet Mr. Morgan's arrange- 
ments tended to raise it to a position of almoat 
national importance. His mathematical attainments 
were of the highest order; he contributed important 
papers to our scientific publications ; he wrote various 
valuable works on annuities ; and many a reader will 
call to mind his last few appearances at the meetings 
of the Equitable, when, drawn from his retirement, 
he stood bravely up to oppose, with the experience of 
a long life, the rash innovations of greedy proprietors: 
when he alluded so modestly to his past services, and 
touched so feelingly on that great misfortune, the 
death of his ^* friend, associate, and son," which had 
compelled him to leave his retirement and to appear 
in defence of those rules and regulations by which he 
had conducted the Equitable to a distingushed success. 
At the present time the following warning of this 
" old man eloquent," uttered at one of these meet- 
ings, may have an effect in staying the demand for 
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decreased premiums^ annual divisions^ and half-yearly 
bonuses : — ^** Can anything be more absurd, or betray 
greater ignorance, than to propose an annual profit 
and loss account in a concern of this kind, or to 
regulate the dividend or the call by the success or 
failure of each year? • • . Esclusive of the immense 
labour of such an investigation, the events of one 
year vary so much from those of another that no 
general conclusion can be safely deduced from the 
experience of so short a term.^' 

A tradition is current that, very shortly after the 
establishment of the office, a fraud was discovered 
in time to save the society from loss and to hang 
the criminal for the attempt. A man named Innes 
induced his step-daughter to insure her life with the 
Equitable for 1000/. Soon after this she died, and in 
proper time Innes produced a will, duly signed and 
attested by her, making him executor and legatee. 
There were facts connected with her death which 
seemed morally to implicate him in a terrible tragedy, 
but there was nothing which could be brought 
home as legal proof. The character of the man, his 
eagerness to procure the money, the doubtful cir- 
cumstances of the case altogether, made the assurers 
hesitate, and they took the bold course of refusing to 
pay, upon the ground that the will was not a genuine 
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document. But the man whose character was bad 
enough to justify such suspicions, was not likely to 
lose his money for want of a few false oaths, so he 
produced upon the trial one of the attesting wit- 
nesses, who swore that the will was executed in 
Glasgow, and that he personally knew the other 
witness. As Innes, however, undertook to procure 
further evidence in his favour, the trial was post- 
poned, and when it came on a second time every 
thing went swimmingly on in his favour. His two. 
confederates, one of them was named Borthwick, were 
ready to swear anything and everything. The time, 
the place, the room, were minutely described; the 
scene was graphically painted; and they sat down 
satisfied that they had played their parts to perfec- 
tion. But Innes was not contented : he wanted the 
thousand pounds ; and resolved to *^ make assurance 
doubly sure," another person was called, who was to 
clench the argument by proving that he saw the 
deceased person sign the will in the presence of the 
two men who had attested the signature. This wit- 
ness appeared with fatal effect. Wan and ghastly 
he is said to have arisen in the witness-box, and well 
might he be ghastly who was about to peril a 
brother's life I " My Lord," he said, " my name is 
Borthwick. I am brother to the witness of the 
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same name who has been examined. The will was 
not made on the Bridge-gate at Glasgow, it was forged 
by a schoolmaster in the Maze, in the Borough V^ 
The trial immediately ceased: ^'a screw is loose," 
said Innes, as in yain he endeavoured to glide out 
of court. Of the confederates in this base deed one 
graced the pillory, another was imprisoned, Innes 
himself paid the extreme penalty of life, the office 
escaping the meditated fraud. 

It is said to be the boast of the Equitable that 
this was the only case in which they found it neces- 
sary to appeal to law. 

Whatever defects may have characterised the con- 
stitution of this Society, it was a great improvement 
on the arrangements of the Amicable and the two 
proprietary companies. It did all that a legitimate 
life office could be supposed to do. It assured lives 
for any number of years, or for the whole continuance 
of life. It took the price of the assurance in one 
present payment, or it accepted annual premiums. 
It allowed annuities to the survivors if they preferred 
it ; and though the scale might be too high for what 
we now know, it at least was more business-like than 
its contemporaries; for so slow were the latter to 
profit by experience, that it was not until the com- 
n^encement of the nineteenth century that the, Koyal 
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Exchange Corporation aviuled itself of the North- 
amptOD Tables to compnte its premiums. 

In ] 779, Mr. Moi^im produced his *' Doctrine of 
Annuities and Asauranoes.*' This gentleman was the 
first to detect the inaccuracy of the rules which 
Mr, Simpson with others had {pven to discover the 
value of contingent annuities, and which he himself 
had adopted in the above work. Notwtthetanding 
the castigation be received from Mr. Baily, for his 
" loose and obscure manner," — for the " grossest 
errors," — for "distorting," — for " enveloping in mys- 
tery," — for " introducing a depraved tast« in mathc 
matical reasoning," there is no doubt that his was 
the earliest attempt to ^ve correct solutions on 
the various cases of deferred annuities which had 
— isen out of his experience in the Equitable. 

The following additions were made to tbe polides 

the Equitable by 1800: — 
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£ t. d, 

173 

164 10 

156 
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That a desire for the benefit of insuring was 
spreading, and that the commercial relations of the 

Continent were increasing, may be traced in the fact 
that in 1765 his Prussian Majesty granted letters 
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patent for establishing a chamber of assurance m 
Berlin for thirty years, during which period no other 
assurance office was to be allowed in any part of 
Prussia ; and during the same year, the free city of 
Hamburg established a company for the sale, not 
only of immediate, but of deferred annuities. 

In 1765, one of those insolent attempts occurred 
on the part of the state, which reminds the reader 
of an absolute, rather than of a representative, 
government. The peace concluded in 1763, followed 
a war which cost upwards of a hundred millions, and 
the bribery which was necessary to carry the treaty 
through the House, had contributed to exhaust the 
treasury. Money was to be acquired, and the people 
grumbled at the taxation necessary to raise it. In 
this dilemma it suddenly occurred to the ministers 
that there might be unclaimed property in the 
assurance offices, and by some confusion of right and 
wrong it was thought just to claim this private pro- 
perty for the public good. Nothing could more 
decidedly approach confiscation. But in dealing 
with these offices the government was dealing with 
a large and influential body of proprietors whose 
gains were aided by this ** dead cash," and who were 
not men to see their purses invaded with impunity. 
The Amicable, the Boyal Exchange, the London 
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and the Equitable Assurance Companies numbered 
among their shareholders the greatest mercantile 
names of the day; they were the same men, or of 
the same generation, who as directors or as pro- 
prietors of the Bank of England resisted, a few years 
later, the just demand of William Pitt for the 
unclaimed dividends on the national debt ; a demand 
so obviously sound that its opponents had not an 
argument to support their refusal. If, then, they 
were so vigorous when wrong, it may be imagined 
that they stood boldly forward when they were 
right. Their courage was undaunted, and they posi- 
tively defied the claim. The Whigs declared that it 
was as barefaced as shutting the Exchequer by the 
Second Charles; the Jacobites said they might as 
well have a Stuart as a Guelph, that the minister 
had mistaken his men, and that under no circum- 
stances would they voluntarily yield. Pamphlets 
were issued, which distinctly asserted that no one 
would trust a government acting so infamously; that 
confiscation of private property to pay a nation's 
debts was only one remove from bankruptcy ; and 
that no citizen would lend money to a government 
so unprincipled. The propriety and proper feeling 
of the people aided the resistance of the offices, and 
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the attempt was only successful in proving to the 
state, that all arbitrary power had past away, and 
that for the future an honest course would be their 
best policy. 
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BUBBLE ANNUITT COMPANIES — THEIB PROMISES — EFFECT ON THE 
PEOPLE. — ^DB. PRICE — HIS LIFE.— SIB JOHN ST. AUBTN. — THE 
YORKSHIRE SQUIRE — ASSURANCES ON HIS LIFE — HIS SUICIDE. 

The bubbles which sprang up in the shape of 
annuity institutions were numerous. They were 
becoming objects of serious concern. They attracted 
the class which understood the least. They appealed 
to the finest sympathies of nature^ and traded in the 
feelings they sought to excite. Projectors and pro- 
moters arose^ and with them came societies which 
could do nothing but empty the pocket of the sub- 
scriber to fill that of the manager. There were 
annuity clubs for naval and for military men^ for 
clergymen and clerks, for schoolmasters and for 
tradesmen ; but as there was no special information 
by which to govern the rates^ or as those rates were 
more tempting than trustworthy, the subscribers 
were fleeced, partly in proportion to their own igno- 
rance, and partly in proportion to the consciences of 
the directors. This was the era of annuity societies. 
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as the present is the era of life assurance. A pro- 
digious traffic was carried on in such schemes, and a 
perfect rage for forming them spread through the 
kingdom. 

The most tempting names which could be chosen 
allured the world. Prospectuses of a Taunting cha- 
racter were passed from hand to hand. The pro- 
mises of Mr. Montague Tidd, of the Anglo-BengsJee, 
were nothing to these* Widows were to be provided 
with all they required, for a nominal amount 
Children were to be endowed with fortunes, for com- 
paratively nothing. The London Annuity and 
Laudable Society out-heroded Herod. The coffee- 
houses were haunted by agents to spread the pnuses 
of a royal Lancaster. Touters — this modem title is 
expressive — who brought a certain number of sub- 
scribers, were allowed the privileges of most of the 
societies for nothing. A commission of the first year's 
premium was no uncommon reward to those who 
attracted a new victim, and very heartless and in&- 
mous was the result. In one case a son brought the 
savings of a parent to a company which was sure to 
break. Friends insidiously recommended societies, 
under the guise of kindness, to their intimate ac- 
quaintance, and so long as they pocketted the heavy 
reward, were regardless of consequences. These 
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associations spread from London to the Continent. 
Anisterdam^ Bremen, Denmark, and Hanover were 
filled with wretched bubbles of this character, which 
carried misery to hundreds of homes. 

The people were utterly guiltless of all knowledge 
on the subject. The information which had been 
brought forward from time to time, had produced its 
effect on the scientific portion of the world, but those 
who were practically interested, knew nothing. The 
young and unthinking were so ignorant or so 
indifferent to results, that they were content to pay 
only a fourth or fifth of the fair amount of premiums 
for their deferred annuities. The elder and more 
cunning — and by these the societies were principally 
supported — thought that the bubbles would last 
Iheir time, and with the selfishness of age, were 
content. But in the midst of their contentment a 
shell exploded in their citadel. Dr. Price, an unsuc- 
cessful Unitarian preacher, and the contributor of 
many rare papers to the " Philosophical Transac- 
tions," published the work which has brought his 
name down to the nineteenth century as a deep 
thinker. There had been hitherto little or no 
advance in the science which regulated assurance or 
annuities on lives. The reputation of the doctor 
drew attention to his work. It was there found 
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that) not content with the tables of mortality &om 
Breslau, he had obtained correct tables from North- 
amptoD, Norwich, Chester, and other places. He 
entered minutely and by name into the prospects of 
the various societies, he proved it to be utterly 
impossible for them to perform their contracts, and 
averred that, if some fresh arrangements were not 
entered into, to strengthen the existing companies, 
they must inevitably fail, for they were founded on 
principles which could not last ; which must deceive 
the public ; and which could only pay the contrivers. 
It was seen that no ordinary care and research 
had been bestowed on his calculations. Chester, 
Warrington, and Shrewsbury had contributed tKe 
English portion of the statistics. From abroadi 
Sweden and Finland had sent the mean numbers of 
the living with the annual deaths for twenty-one suc- 
cessive years, together with a complete set of tables 
of the values of the annuities on single lives, both 
with and without the distinction of sexes, which 
completed the interest of a book that is yet quoted 
with respect. If the book itself were thus important, 
the character of the writer was suflSciently established 
to secure a favourable reception to his doctrines. 
He had already written on the subject, and nothing 
more completely evinces the general ignorance than 
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that his two previous papers should have been de- 
voted to topics which are now self-evident ; one of 
them being to demonstrate that marshy ground 
was insalubrious; and another, to prove that the 
value of life in large close towns, was less than in the 
wide, invigorating country. 

From Dr. Price the world first heard that half of the 
children who were born in London, died under three 
years of age; that in Vienna and Stockholm, half 
died under two ; in Manchester, under five ; and in 
Northampton, under ten. " London," said the wor- 
thy Unitarian, ^^is a gulf which swallows up an 
increase equal to near three-fourths of that of 
Sweden." The results of the work were as good as 
the work itself. The papers of the day quoted its 
opinions; the subscribers to the annuity societies 
took the alarm, discontinued their subscriptions, or 
demanded an inquiry. The rage for establishing 
new annuity companies was as suddenly stopped by 
Dr. Price, as in 1720 the old companies were stopped 
by the arm of the law. A partial reformation was 
attempted in some, the managers of others suddenly 
disappeared, while a still greater number finding it 
impossible to continue, dissolved their society and 
left the unhappy annuitants to regret their careless- 
ness and digest their loss. Of course, the author did 
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not escape abuse, and many an anathema was launched 
at the head of the doctor, and many an epigram 
pointed at him by those " who live by others' losses." 
In 1779, he made a farther attempt to contribute 
to the information of the public in an ^' Essay on the 
Population of England;" bat the data on which he 
founded his opinion, was scarcely certain enough to 
render his oonduaons of much value to the statis- 
tician. In the fourth edition of his work on annui- 
ties, he gave several valuable tables on single and 
joint lives, at various rates of interest, not only 
from the probabilities of life at Northampton, but 
also firom the same probabilities at Sweden. His 
after career is well known. He was employed to 
form a plan by which the poor might support 
themselves in sickness and in old age; but which, 
when introduced to the senate, was rejected. He 
lived to see the French Revolution, and to be a 
prophet of good concerning it. Horace Walpole 
writes in 1790: — " Mr. Burke's pamphlet has quite 
turned Dr. Price's head. He got on a table si their 
club, and toasted to our parliament being made a 
national convention. . . . Two more members got 
on the table — their pulpit, — ^and it broke down with 
them." In another letter he says : — " Dr. Price, who 
had whetted his ancient talons last year to no pur- 
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pose, has had them all drawn by Burke ; and the 
revolutionary club is as much exploded as the Cock 
Lane Ghost." In 1791, he died, and his name has 
survived Horace Walpole's sarcasms with his own 
revolutionary principles. The information which he 
presented, was various and important. Gossip it 
would be called by some ; but it was that gossip to 
which the historian appeals as a confirmation of his 
views. The poor's rates were estimated by him at 
1,556,804/. in 1777. He calculated that 651,580 
was rather over than under the population of London 
in 1769. He explained that the most obvious sense of 
the expectation of life, was that particular number of 
years which a life of a given age had an equal chance 
of enjoying ; and he gave it as his opinion, founded 
on extensive information, " that the custom of com- 
mitting infants as soon as born to the care of foster- 
mothers, destroys more lives than sword, famine, and 
pestilence united." 

By his calculations he showed, that — 

In Stockholm on an average of 6 years 1 in 19 died. 
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In Berlin on an average of 6 years 1 in 26^ died. 

Sweden (Stockholm excepted) „ 1 in 35 „ 

Yaud, Switzerland „ ,» 1 in 45 „ 

Ackworth, Yorkshire „ 1 in 47 „ 

The varied and valuable information of Dr. Price 
was of great use in stimulating the minds of those 
haying authority, an improved register of mortality 
being established at Chester in 1772, and at War- 
rington in 1773. 

The earliest endeavour to encourage a spirit of 
saving among the poor was made in 1773, a bill 
being introduced into the House of Commons, the 
leading provision of which was that every parish 
where there were four or more officers might grant 
life annuities, payable quarterly, to those who were 
willing to purchase them, according to a table 

annexed. 

The bill was supported both by the social and 
political economists of the House, who had met at 
Sir George Savile's, in Leicester Square, for this 
purpose. It had been contrived with much kind- 
ness, and framed with considerable ingenuity. It 
passed the Lower House by a majority of two to 
one ; but in the Upper House was lost. The im- 
portance of measures of this character cannot now 
be doubted. All that tends to produce habits of 
thrift among our poor is exceedingly desirable. It 
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is from them we must always hope for a large 
portion of our taxes, and to give them an interest 
in order, to place them in a fair social position, to 
engender habits of self-respect and independence, are 
considerations of vital importance ; and it is, there- 
fore, to be regretted that, at this early period of our 
manufacturing career, some such impulse was not 
given to the industrious working-man. 

In 1777, several of the brokers and underwriters 
of the City were mulcted of their iniquitous profits. 
During the minority of Sir John St. Aubyn, and at 
the early age of seventeen, this gentleman found 
himself, like many more, in want of money. The 
scriveners of the City were ready, the extravagances 
of the youth supplied, aa unlimited amount of cash 
was placed in his possession, and in return he granted 
to the underwriters annuities guaranteed on the 
estates to which he would succeed at twenty-one, 
.assuring his life with them in the mean time to guard 
against contingencies. Not content with this, the 
underwriters made him procure the additional gua- 
rantee of a schoolfellow, for which the young scape- 
grace pledged his honour to his friend. When he 
came of age, he fortrmately arrived also at years of 
discretion, and instituted a suit in Chancery for the 
destruction of the bonds which he had granted. 

K 3 
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Great was the wrath of the money-changers; but 
their anger was vain, and they were obliged to 
content themselves with the righteous decision, that 
on repayment of the principal, with 4 per cent, 
interest, the annuity bonds should be given up. 

Nor was this a solitary instance in which the 
assurance- and annuity-mongers were overreached. 
The following will be found both painful and im-r 
pressive as a warning . — 

Eesiding in one of the wildest districts of York- 
Bhire, was one of those country squires of whom we 
read in the pages of our elder novelists. He could 
write sufficiently to sign his name ; he could ride so 
as always to be in at the death ; he could eat, when 
his day's amusement was over, sufficient to startle a 
modem epicure ; and drink enough to send himself 
to bed tipsy as regularly as the night came. He 
was young, having come to his estate early, through 
the death of a father who had broken his neck 
when his morning draught had been too much for 
his seat, and he seemed at first exceedingly likely 
to follow his father's footsteps. In due time, 
however, being compelled to visit London on some 
business, he found that there were other plea- 
sures than those of hunting foxes, drinking claret, 
following the hounds, and swearing at the grooms; 
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and that although on his ov7n estate^ and in the 
neighbourhood of his own hall^ he might be a great 
person, all his greatness vanished in the metropolis. 
With the avidity of a young man entirely uncurbed, 
enjoying also huge animal powers, he rushed into 
the dissipation of London, where, as he possessed a 
considerable portion of mental capacity, he con- 
trived to polish his behaviour and to appear in the 
character of a buck about town, with some success. 
His estate and means soon became familiar to those 
who had none of their own; and as he was free 
enough in spending his money, and was not very 
particular in his company, he was quickly sur- 
rounded by all the younger sons, roysterers, and 
men who lived by their wits, of the circle in which 
he visited. With such as these his career was 
rapidly determined. The gaming of the period was 
carried to such an extent that it might truly be 
termed a national sin, and into this terrible vice he 
threw himself with a recklessness which almost 
savoured of insanity. Mortgage after mortgage was 
given on his estate ; but as this was entailed, it was 
necessary that he should also assure his life, which 
was done at Lloyd's, on the Koyal Exchange, and 
with those usurers who added it ta their other 
branches of business. 

K 4 
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In the midst of his career there seemed a chance 
for his escape. It may be supposed that many 
intriguing women fixed their eyes on so desirable a 
match, and that many young ladies were willing to 
share the fortunes, for better or for worse, of the 
possessor of a fine estate. At last the hour and the 
woman came, and the Yorkshire squire fell in love 
with a young lady of singular beauty, half fHend 
and half companion to a faded demirep of fashion, 
who, aiming at the gentleman herself, had committed 
the incredible folly of placing her friend's charms in 
comparison with her own. To fall in love was to pro- 
pose, to propose was in this case to be accepted, and 
the marriage took place. Immediately afterwards they 
left the metropolis — the squire's income being much 
reduced by his liabilities — for his Yorkshire home, 
dreaming probably sweet dreams of the future, and 
building castles in the air, of which moderation and 
amendment were the foundation. For a period he 
kept them. A son, heir to the entail, was born to 
him, and soon after this he again made his way to 
London, for some reason which ddes not appear. 
Once more within this vortex of pleasure, his good 
resolutions failed him, and he was led to the same 
pursuits, the same pleasures, and the same vices. 
He forgot his wife in the charms of new beauties, he 
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forgot his child^ he forgot his home. He gambled^ 
he betted^ he hazarded his all, until one fine morn- 
ing, after a deep debauch with some of his com- 
panions, where dice and cards with closed doors 
marked its character, he arose a ruined man. He 
had lost more than his whole life would redeem, the 
only security of the winners being his annuity bonds 
on the estate, and his various life assurances should 
he die. At the same time, he was aroused to a sense 
of the wrongs he had suffered ; he saw that he had 
been the dupe of gentlemen sufficiently practised in 
the art of play to be called sharpers, and saw also, 
what was doubtless the fact, that he had been 
cheated to their hearts' content. Almost mad, 
burning with consuming fire, he determined to be 
revenged. Another night he was resolved to try his 
luck, and by playing more desperately than ever, 
win back, if possible, the money he had lost, and 
then forswear the dangerous vice. With a desperate 
resolve to outwit them, in life or in death, he 
met the gamesters. He had hitherto arranged all 
the losses he had sustained, and his opponents were 
prepared to humour him. The doors were once 
more closed, the shutters were down to exclude 
light, refreshments were placed in an ante-chamber, 
and for thirty-six hours the last game was played. 
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The result may be guessed. The squire had no 
chance with the men banded agwist him, and high 
as his stakes were, and wildly as he played, they 
fooled him to the top of his bent. Exhausted nature 
completed the scene, and the loser retired to hia 
hotel. He was ruined, wretched, and reckless. He 
knew that if he lived it would be a miserable exist- 
ence for himself and his wife, and he knew also that 
if he died by hie own hand, not only would his 
family be placed in a better position than if he lived, 
but that the men who had wronged him would be 
outwitted, as the policies on his life would be for- 
feited, and his bonds become waste paper. His mind 
soon became resolved. He evinced to the people of 
the hotel no symptoms of derangement ; bat saying 
he should visit the theatre that night, and go to bed 
early, as he had been rather dissipated lately, he 
paid the bill he had incurred, giving at the same 
time gratuities to the waiters. He then wrote a 
letter to one of the persofls with whom his life had 
been assured, stating, that as existence was now of 
--) value to him, he meant to destroy himself; that 
I was perfectly calm and sane ; that he did it fen 
e express purpose of punishing the men who had 
ntrived to ruin him; and, as the policy would 
; void by this act, he charged faim to let hb suicide 
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be known to all with whom his life had been 
assured. In the evening he walked to the Thames, 
where he took a wherry with a waterman to row 
him, and when they were in the middle of the cur- 
rent, plunged suddenly into the stream, to rise no 
more. 

The underwriter who had received the letter, 
communicated it to the other insurers ; and when a 
claim was made by the gamblers, they saw that they 
had been duped by the Yorkshire squire, although 
at the fearful price of self-murder. 



Fob many years prior to 1774, a spirit of gambling 
which took the form of aeBursnce was prevalent in 
the City, and eo eerioue did it become that the legis- 
lature were compelled to notice it. This mode of 
Bpeculation is one of the strangcBt by-vraya in the 
annals of insurance. From 1720 much of the legiti- 
mate business had been usurped by it, policies being 
opened on the lives of public men, with a recklessneBi 
at once diagracef\il and injurious to the morals d 
the country. That of Sir Robert Walpole waa 
ssured for many thousands ; and at particular per- 
ions of bis career, when his person seemed en- 
langered by popular tumults, as at the Excise Bill; 
ir by party hate, as at the time of hie threatened 
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impeacliment ; the pFemium was proportionately 
enlarged. When George II. fought at Dettingen^ 
25 per cent, was paid against his return. The re- 
bellion of 1745, as soon as the terror which it 
excited had passed away, was productite of an 
infamous amount of business. The members of Gar- 
raway's, the assurers at Lloyd's^ and the merchants 
of the Koyal Exchange^ being unable to raise or 
lower the price of stocks any more by reports of the 
Pretender's movements^ made sporting assurances on 
his adventures^ and opened policies on his life. 
Sometimes the news arrived that he was taken 
prisoner^ and the underwriters waxed grave. Some- 
times it was rumoured he had escaped, and they 
grew gay again. Thousands were ventured on his 
whereabouts, and tens of thousands on his head. 

The rebel lords who were captured in that 
disastrous expedition, were another source of profit 
to the speculators. The gray hairs of old Lord 
Lovat did not prevent them from gambling on his 
life. The gallantry of Balmerino and the devotion 
of Lady Nithsdale, raised no soft scruples in the 
I minds of the brokers ; and when the husband of the 
latter escaped from the Tower, the agitation of those 
who had perilled their money on his life, and to 
whom his violent death would have been a profit, is 
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described as noisy and excessive. But no sooner 
was it known that he had escaped, than fresh policies 
were opened on his recapture, and great must have 
been the indignation of his high-minded wife when 
she afterwards heard this trait of City character. 
Devotional as is the mind of the great metropolis in 
the presence of mammon, there were perhaps no 
blacker instances of that foul spirit which sought to 
make money from the sufferings of gallant though 
mistaken gentlemen. 

The advent of the German emigrants was another 
opportunity. In 1765, upwards of 800 men, women, 
and children, lay in Goodman's Fields in the open 
air, without food. They had been brought by a 
speculator from the Palatinate, Franconia, and Sua- 
bia, and then deserted by him. In a strange land, 
without friends, exposed by night and by day to the 
influences of the atmosphere, death was the necessary 
result. On the third day, when several expired from 
hunger or exposure, the assurance speculators were 
ready, and wagers were made as to the number who 
would die in the week. In the western part of the 
metropolis considerable feeling was exhibited for 
these unhappy creatures ; in the country a charitable 
fervour was excited in their behalf; but indubitably 
the greatest interest was felt by those operators in 
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the Alley and underwriters of Lloyd's Coffee-house, 
who had made contracts on their distresses, and 
speculated on their deaths. The benevolent spirit of 
England, however, soon put this speculation to an 
end, by providing the unfortunate Germans with 
food, shelter, and the means of emigration. 

The trial and execution of Byng were productive 
of a similar mania. At each change in his prospects, 
8%ht as his chances ever were, the underwriters 
raised or lowered their premiums, the assurers were 
elevated or depressed. This victim of the most 
dastardly ministry that ever misgoverned England, 
had but little sympathy from the speculators on his 
life ; and it is difficult to say whether their power, 
importance, and position, — for jobbers and under- 
writers then were merchants and men of family, — 
did not in some degree inflame the feeling for blood 
which had seized the people. It is certain it did not 
mitigate it. When Wilkes was committed to the 
Tower, policies were granted at 10 per cent, if he 
remained there a specified time. King George, when 
he was ill, and Lord North, when he was unpopular, 
were both scheduled in the brokers' books as good 
subjects. When Minorca was lost, and the premier 
Duke of Newcastle " began to tremble for his place, 
and for the only thing which was dearer to him than 
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his place^ his neck," there were plenty to open poli- 
cies on his life, and plenty to avail themselves of the 
chances which threatened him. As soon as he re- 
signed his premiership, assurances were entered into 
on the continuance of the new Pitt ministry in 
power; and when the duke reassumed ofBce, fresh en- 
gagements were opened on the chance of his remain- 
ing in place. Successes or disasters were all the same 
to the assurers ; the seals of a prime minister, or the 
life of a highwayman, answered equally the purpose 
of the policy mongers ; and India or Minorca, Warren 
Hastings or Admiral Byng, were alike to them if 
they could put money into their purses. They made 
wager policies on the lives of the high-minded Jaco- 
bite, and they did the same on every batch of felons 
left for execution. Assurances were entered into 
on the life of the Kegent Orleans of France ; and 
when he was succeeded by Louis Quinze, they 
insured, not the lives indeed, but the continuance of 
his mistresses in the favour of the monarch* Day by 
day during the trial of the Duchess of Kingston for 
bigamy, there were frequent expresses from West to 
East with information of the proceedings, which, 
according to its chances, varied the premiums and 
excited the cupidity of the assurers. There was 
absolutely nothing on which a policy could be opened. 
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but what was employed as a mode of gambling. 
Scarcely a nobleman of note went to his long account^ 
without an assurance being opened during his illness^ 
by those who had no interest in his life. These 
policies^ especially those on political offenders whose 
existence trembled in the balance^ were most mis- 
chievous. A pecuniary interest in the death of any 
one is fearful odds against benevolent feeling ; and it 
was hardly to be expected that men should throw 
trhat influence they possessed into the scale of mercy. 
The power of opening merely speculative policies on 
private persons was also demoralising^ and perhaps 
dangerous to life itself. It was not possible — it 
was not in human nature — to have money depend- 
ing on the existence of the inmate of your home 
without watching him with feelings which the good 
man would tremble to analyse, and even the bad man 
would fear to avow. People then opened policies on 
the lives of all in whom they were socially interested ; 
and under the plea of provision, acquired an interest 
in their relatives which was almost fearful and some- 
times fatal, from its intensity. There is no doubt 
that the system was false and hollow. The son then 
insured the life of his father; the father opened 
policies on the life of his son : and when thousands 
or perhaps tens of thousands of pounds were depen- 
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dent on on it, who shall tell the feelings of the son, 
or dare to judge the sensations of the father, if sick^ 
ness or disease opened a golden prospect ? The mind 
shrinks from the horror of the idea, and recoils indig- 
nantly at the thought that such sacred relations of 
life should be thus sordidly regarded. But the argu- 
ment might be carried further ; for to many a dark 
mystery might a clue be given, in the remembrance 
that a pecuniary interest might have existed between 
the murdered and the murderer I 

Nor was this alL One life was commonly pitted 
against another. Thus, Lord March, afterwards 
notorious as the Duke of Queensberiy, laid a wager 
with ** young Mr. Pigot,*' that Sir William Codring- 
ton would die before old Mr. Pigot. As the latter^ 
however, happened to be dead when the wager was 
laid, young Mr. Pigot refused to pay; so Lord 
March went to law, and compelled him to do sa 
Another adventure excited still more the cupidity of 
underwriters and assurers, and produced larger and 
more varied policies than any, except on the sex of 
D*Eon, whose career is sketched at the end of this 
chapter. It was spread in the papers that a country 
baronet had laid a heavy wager that he would go to 
Lapland, and in a given time, bring home two 
females of the country and two rein-deer. This, 
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Irhich was originally only a bet between a couple of 
foolish young men, created a mania at Lloyd's : poli- 
cies were first opened that the baronet would not 
return within the time; then, that he would not 
return at all; then, that he would die before he 
reached Lapland. The next movement was to specu- 
late on his returning with the women ; and this in- 
creased the premiums enormously, immense sums 
bemg risked on the childish enterprise. Merchants 
and men of rank joined in the assurances; and when 
the adventurer came back with his Lapland deer and 
Lapland ladies, large sums were pdd by those under* 
writers who had speculated on his failure. 

The '' London Chronicle" remarks, in 1768, « The 
introduction and amazing progress of illicit gaming 
at Lloyd's Coffee-house is, among others, a powerful 
and very melancholy proof of the degeneracy of the 
time. Though gaming in any degree is perverting 
the original and useful design of that coffee-house, it 
may in some measure be excusable to speculate on 
the following subjects : — 

*^ Mr. Wilkes being elected Member for London ; 
which was done from 5 to 50 guineas per cent. 

** Mr. Wilkes being elected Member for Middlesex ; 
from 20 to 70 guineas per cent. 

L 2 
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" Alderman Bond's life for one year^ now doing at 
7 per cent. 

** On Sir J. H. being turned out in one year, now 
doing at 20 guineas per cent. 

** On John Wilkes's life for one year, now doing at 
6 per cent. — N. B. Warranted to remain in prison 
during that period. 

** On a declaration of war with France or Spain 
in one year, 8 guineas per cent. 

** But," continued the same journal, *^ when poli- 
cies come to be opened on two of the first peers in 
Britain losing their heads at lOs. 6d. per cent., and 
on the dissolution of the present parliament within 
one year at 5 guineas per cent., which are now 
actually doing, and underwritten chiefly by Scotsmen, 
at the above coffee-house, it is surely high time to 
interfere." 

Such was the opinion of the jonmalist ; and the 
following extract from ** Every Man his own Broker," 
is a further proof that legislation of some kind was 
absolutely necessary : — 

" Another manner of spending the vacation formerly, 
was in insuring the lives of such unfortunate gen- 
tlemen as might happen to stand accounti^ble to their 
country for misconduct. I am not willing to disturb 
the ashes of the dead, or I could give an account of 
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tUs cruel pastime^ the parallel of which is not to be 
met with in the instance of any civilised nation ; but 
I hope we shall hear no more of such detestable 
gaming ; therefore, as a scene of this kind fully laid 
open might astonish, but could not convey instruc- 
tion, humanity bids me draw the veil, and not render 
any set of men unnecessarily odious. 

^^A practice likewise prevailed of insuring the 
lives of well known personages, as soon as a para- 
graph appeared in the newspapers announcing them 
to be dangerously ilL The insurance rose in propor- 
tion as intelligence could be procured from the ser- 
vants or from any of the faculty attending, that the 
patient was in great danger. This inhuman sport 
a£Pected the minds of men depressed by long sickness ; 
for when such persons, casting an eye over a news- 
paper for amusement, saw their lives had been in- 
sured in the Alley at 90 per cent, they despaired of 
all hopes, and thus their dissolution was hastened. 
But to the honour of the principal merchants and 
underwriters, they caused an advertisement, some 
years since, to be fixed up at Lloyd^s Cofiee-house, 
declaring that they would not transact business with 
any brokers who should be engaged in such infamous 
transactions. 

" Insuring of property in any city or town that is 
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bem^ed, is a common branch of gambling insurance 
in time of war, but ingenious gamesters, ever studious 
to invent new and yaii^ate old games, haye out of 
this lawful game (for insurance in general is no more 
than a game at chance) contrived a new amusement, 
which is, for one person to give another 40/., and in 
case Gibraltar, for instance, is taken by a particular 
time, the person to whom the 40iL are p^d is to 
repay 100/. ; but if, on the contrary, the siege is 
raised before the time mentioned, he keeps the 40i^ 

" In proportion as the danger of being taken 
increases, the premium of insurance advances ; and 
when tiie place has been so situated, that repeated 
intelligence could be received of the progress of the 
siege, I have known the insurance rise to 90/. for 
the 100/. A fine field this opens for spreading false 
reports, and making private letters from the Con- 
tinent* But how infinitely more harmless to trifle 
with property than to afiect the life of a fellow- 
subject, or to injure him with the public, to serve a 
private end ! 

** Of sham insurances, that is to say, insurances 
without property on the spot, made on places be- 
sieged, in time of war, foreign ministers residing 
with us have made considerable advantages. It was 
a well known fact, that a certain ambassador insured 
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30,000/. on Minorca in the war of 1755, with advices 
at the same time in his pocket that it was taken." 

At length the legislature interfered, and in order 
to hinder the growth of gambling in life assurance, it 
Was enacted, that ^^ no insurance shall be made on the 
life of any person, or on any event whatsoever, where 
the person on whose account such policy shall be 
made skaJl have no interest^ or by way of gaming or 
wagering; and that every such insurance shall be 
null and void. 

'^It shall not be laanrful to make any policy on the 
life of any person, or on any other event, without in* 
serting in the policy the name of the person interested 
therein, or for what use, or on whose account such 
policy is so made. 

" Where the insured has an interest in such life or 
event, no greater sum shall be received from the 
insurer than the amount of the interest of the 
insured in such life or event." * 

This statute was some time before it came into 
effective operation. It was afber this that policies 
and wagers were carried on to such an incredible 
degree in the trial of her Grace of Kingston. The 
underwriters were fully aware that their movements 
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were Illegal ; but the spirit of gambling by means of 
assurance was too common to be put down at once 
by an act of parliament, and in 1777, a singular 
instance of the determination to grant wager policies 
came before the public eye. Charles Genevieve 
Louise Auguste d'Eon de Beaumont, popularly 
known as the Chevalier d'Eon, was the cause of a 
trial before Lord Mansfield, as to the validity of a 
policy without an insurable interest. The career of 
this man or woman, for the question was long doubtr 
ful, was familiar to the public, and will illustrate the 
excitement of the period. Equerry to Louis XV. 
doctor of law, ambassador and royal censor, employed 
in a confidential mission to the Kussian court, and 
said to be a favourite of its empress, D'Eon came to 
England with a reputation ready made. He soon 
quarrelled with le Due de Nivernois, ambassador 
from the most Christian King, and as D'Eon proved 
unsuccessful in his attempt to injure his grace, he 
was so incensed that he disclaimed all connection 
with the court and ambassador, declared that the 
peace had been accomplished in England by the 
agency of French gold; denouncing also, in no 
measured terms, those who had been accomplices, 
and pointing almost by name to men who, under the 
guise of patriotism, had betrayed their country. As 
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a patriot's capital is his public character, the accused 
parties waxed wroth, defied their calumniator, and 
talked of prosecuting him. The people, unwilling 
to lose their faith in English probity, took the part 
of their countrymen, and mobbed the knight where- 
eyer he appeared* 

In the mean time, doubts arising as to his sex, his 
calumnies were all forgotten, and a new interest was 
attached to the chevalier, by the assertion of some 
that he was male, and of others that he was female* 
This was something fresh for assurance brokers, and 
the question was mooted at Lloyd's. At first wagers 
were made; but as there was no present mode of 
deciding whether this extraordinary individual was 
man or woman, they were quickly abandoned. 

It was decided, therefore, that policies should be 
opened on his sex, by which it was undertaken that 
on payment of fifteen guineas, one hundred should 
be returned whenever the chevalier was proved to 
be a woman. At first he pretended to be indignant, 
and advertised that on a certain day and hour he 
would satisfy all whom it concerned. The place was 
a City coffee-house, the hour was that of 'Change, and 
the curiosity of the citizens was greatly excited. 
The assurances on this eccentric person's sex were 
greatly and immediately increased, policies to a very 
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large amonnt were made out, wagers of thousands 
were entered into^ and to the rendezvous thronged 
bankers, underwriters, and brokers. The hoar 
approached, and with it came the cheyalier, who, 
dressed in the uniform of a French officer and 
decorated with the order of St. Louis, rose to address 
the assembly. It is easy to imagine the breathless 
attention of the listening throng (for a million was 
Bud to depend on his words), the eager interest of 
some, the cool cupidity of others, the ribaldry of 
more, and the astonishment of all, as with an 
audacity only to be equalled by his charlatanry, he 
said '^he came to prove that he belonged to that sex 
whose dress he wore, and challenged any one there 
to disprove his manhood with sword or with cudgel" 
The spirit of the citizens had long passed away> 
commerce had sheathed the sword of chivalry, and 
none grasped the gauntlet for the honour of London* 
Bankers, brokers, and underwriters gaped at one 
another aghast; and though the boldness of the 
speech pleased many, it was far from satisfactory to 
those who came with the hope of winning a wager^ 
or claiming their assurance money* The knight 
departed in triumph. Large sums were said to be 
offered him to divulge his sex. " I know for 
certain," says a writer of the day, " that there wer^ 
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Bums offered to him5 amounting to 30^000/." How^^ 
ever this may be, it was thought necessary to settle 
the question, if possible; and one of the first actions 
tried after the act to prevent gaming in assurance, 
arose from a policy on the sex of D'Eon, in which 
it appeared that Mr. Jaques, a broker, had re- 
ceived several premiums of 35 guineas, for which he 
had granted policies undertaking to return 100 
whenever the chevalier was proved to be a woman* 
The form of the contract was as follows : — 

** In consideration of thirty-five guineas for one- 
hundred received of Boebuck and Vaughan, we 
whose names are hereunto subscribed, do severally 
promise to pay the sums of money which we have 
hereunto subscribed, on the following condition ; viz., 
in case the Chevalier d'Eon should hereafter prove 
to be a female." 

From this day the star of the chevalier waned in 
England. He turned fencing-master, but with diffi- 
culty obtained a living. He assumed female attire, 
but his hour was over. He had ceased to be a 
curiosity to the many; the "death brokers," as 
Horace Walpole calls them, could make no more by 
him ; and with the assurance on his sex ceases the in- 
terest of Chevalier d'Eon, in the context of this 
volume. His name is only interesting to the reader 
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from the fact that Chief Justice Mansfield adjudicated 
on his case, and that an important decision was 
arrived at in the I^al history of this science^ when 
his Lordship declared that a policy of assurance, 
although not even on life^ when entered into without 
an insurable interest^ was against the purport of the 
act recently passed, and contrary to English notions 
of morality. 
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CHAP. X. 

FRAUDULENT ANNUITIES — ACT TO PREVENT THEM. — SALVADOR 
THE JEW. — DAVID CUNNINGHAM THE SCOTCHMAN — HIS CAREER 
— ^HIS ANNUITY COMPANY — ITS SUCCESS HIS DOUBLE CHA- 
RACTER — mS FATE. — MORTUARY REGISTRATION. — JOHN PERROTT 
— HIS PASSION FOR CHINA — TRICK FLAYED HIM. — CURIOUS 
FRAUD. — WESTMINSTER SOCIETY. — PELICAN. 

When it was found that a fraudulent system of as- 
surance would no longer be permitted^ a fraudulent 
system of annuities usurped its place, and parliament 
was once more compelled to legislate. By an act 
passed in 1777, it was determined that, " owing to 
the pernicious practice of raising money by the sale 
of life annuities having greatly increased, and being 
much promoted by its secrecy, the particulars of all 
deeds, bonds, &c., for granting these annuities shall, 
within twenty days of the execution thereof, be en- 
volled in the Court of Chancery, otherwise such bond 
shall be void. All future deeds also for granting 
annuities, to contain the consideration and the names 
of the parties ; and that if any part of the considera- 
tion be returned, or is paid in bills not honoured, or 
is paid in goods, or any part retained under pretence 
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of securing the future payments of the annuity, or 
under any other pretence, the Court may order the 
deed to be cancelled. All contracts with persons 
under twenty-one to be void ; and no solicitor, scri- 
vener, or broker, to take more than 10^. per cent., 
under penalty of fine and imprisonment." 

A long course of evil doing had led to this enact- 
ment. From the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, Jews, and Christians worse than Jews; 
usurers, and bankers worse than usurers ; had habi- 
tually sold life annuities: before this, it was less 
common, being reserved almost entirely for usurers 
and goldsmiths. It was a branch of business of 
which, little as the seller might know, the annuitant 
knew nothing. But if such men as Snow the 
banker, Samson Gideon the founder of the house of 
Eardley *, Fordyce the insolvent banker, and Cole- 
brooke the bankrupt East India director, undertook 
to grant payments, it may easily be guessed, that 
they were either unmercifully fleeced, or got nothing 
at all, when the great millionnaire was in the Gazette* 

* " Never grant life annuities to old women," Gideon would 
say ; ^* they wither, but they never die ;** and if the proposed an- 
nuitant coughed on approaching the room door, Gideon would 
call out, ^* Ay, ay, you may cough, but it shan't save you six 
months* purchase." — '* Chronicles and Characters of the Stock 
Exchange. By John Francis.** 2nd. Edition. 
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Nor was the practice confined to these men ; Ex- 
change Alley was pre-eminent in buying or in selling 
annuities, in undertaking to pay, or in willingness to 
receive any amount of money. They were as ready 
to assure the life of, or to promise an annuity to a 
country clergyman, as they were to trade in the fall 
of a prime minister, or to traffic in the blood of an 
admiral. They took the hoard of the servant with 
as much coolness as they coined false intelligence ; 
and when a reverse of fortune made them penniless, 
it involved hundreds of innocent persons with them. 
The frauds which now attend the loans of money 
to the spendthrift, are nothing compared to the gigan- 
tic scale with which, under the name of annuities, they 
were then carried on. If a man granted one on a 
fine estate for a consideration, that consideration was 
rarely paid in money. The unhappy borrower was 
obliged to take whatever he could get. Thus the 
stock-jobber made his prey receive consols at a price 
much above that of the market. The merchant gave 
him a bill of lading for some indifferent kind of 
merchandise. The banker handed him long-dated 
bills, and sometimes was a bankrupt before they were 
due. The large tradesmen — many of whom then, 
as now, surreptitiously carried on the trade of money 
lending — got rid of goods which were othervyise un** 
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saleable. One piece of plate did yeoman's service to 
its owner ; into whatever transaction of the kind he 
entered, it was always introduced. It was valued at 
600/. to the recipient, and it was always bought back 
by the usurer for 70L This man, a wealthy jeweller 
named Salvador, was a specimen of another class, 
common enough in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His shop in Cornhill was the general resort 
of those who wanted money and could give good 
security. He ran from his house to 'Change Alley 
twenty times a day, to ascertain the price of the 
funds, in which he dealt largely ; and his agony was 
excessive when it went against him. He would tear 
his hair and gnash his teeth ; he truly rent his heart, 
but not his garments, for the latter cost money. 
During these paroxysms, the youngsters of the day 
were made to suffer most exorbitantly, and one of 
them openly calling him Shylock Salvador— the name 
he was usually known by — nearly paid the penalty 
of his life ; for the incensed Jew threw himself on the 
young profligate and almost killed him. The idio- 
syncrasy of this man made him mad when he lost 
his money, and as mad to regain it. Yet he evinced 
touches of benevolence which redeemed his character, 
and traits of kindness which made him- much loved 
and respected by all his tribe. To Christians he was 
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as mischievous as a monkey, taking a delight in 
giving a crown piece to a beggar, and then following 
him to demand it back, under pretence that he had 
given it instead of a penny, with which, however, he 
always failed to redeem it. 

It need not be added that he was loud in his re- 
probation of the act against gambling in annuities, as 
it promised to strike a deep blow at his profits. The 
bill met with much opposition, especially in the 
upper house, but while the Earl of Abingdon deemed 
it his duty to denounce its unconstitutional tendency, 
and to declare, " it was not calculated for the genius 
of a free nation," the Earl of Mansfield, a higher 
authority, said, his experience had long since taught 
him that some bill was wanting to put a stop to the 
usurious contracts and fraudulent transactions which 
had been practised for many years, and which were 
now carried to an height of enormity. 

At this period, various brokers and merchants 
devoted their capital entirely to annuities, and many 
most honourable men experienced a pleasure in aid* 
ing the endeavours of the poor, scorning at the same 
time to take a mean advantage of the spendthrift ; but 
there were others who would have jobbed in the lives 
of their fathers, and sold their own souls to perdition 
in their love of mammon. 

M 
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There were also the annuity companies which 
were unsafe, because they were unsound in principles, 
and of which Dr. Price said that they cared little 
about it; and that in addition to these there were 
likewise fraudulent companies. established by fraudu- 
lent men ; let the following sketch bear witness. 

Among those who misemployed their capacity in 
the formation of bubble annuity societies, was one 
David Cunningham, whose career, so far as it can 
be gathered, is a strange illustration of perverted 
powers. Bom in the shire of Inverness, of which 
his father was a native, bred a presbyterian, with 
the confined if respectable notions of the class, and 
meant " to wag his pow " in a pulpit, from whence 
in due time he is even said to have held forth; 
Cunningham might have been respectable and re- 
spected, had not his zeal for proselytism with a fair 
daughter of his flock carried him beyond the borders 
of propriety. Like Adam Blair he sinned, but 
unlike Adam Blair he repented not, and suddenly 
disappearing from his native place, he left the victim 
of his passion to repent her misdeed, and his parents 
to bear the agony of an only son's shame. As a boy 
he had been remarkable for acuteness and ability, 
had at an early period devoted himself to arithmetical 
studies, and, indebted to the pedlar — then the only 
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communication between town and country — for 
some odd books which treated of the science of ma- 
thematics^ had studied them to so much purpose that 
if the money had been spent on his secular which 
was spent on his spiritual education, he would pro- 
bably have been a great mathematician and possibly 
a good man. Possessed of a fine person and specious 
address, nothing is known of him until twenty years 
afterwards, when he appeared in London with a 
tolerable supply of money, and more than a propor- 
tionate supply of audacity. Here he commenced the 
vocation of schoolmaster. At this time the preach* 
ing of Whitfield and Wesley was a passion. Parties 
of titled people were made up to hear them exhort 
and used up ladies of rank experienced new sensations 
ivhen Wesley expounded the religion they had 
neglected, and Whitfield described the tortures they 
would endure. Among the votaries of the new 
apostle, who, with the restlessness of genius soon 
aspired to lead where hitherto he had followed, was 
David Cunningham. 

' He still kept on his school and made use of his gifts 
in prayer, which were very remarkable, to procure 
introductions to the better class of London society, 
among whom he moved with an air of pious humility, 
alike distinguished for his toadying and his teaching, 
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These he used as levers for the artful design of form- 
ing an annuity company — next to religion, annuity 
companies being the fashion — to be founded on a 
new principle for indigent persons and widows. 
This principle was, that it should be partly self-sup- 
porting and partly philanthropic, and that annuities 
bought by the poor should be aided by the charitable 
contributions of the rich. 

Cunningham was rather late in the market, for 
the volume of Dr. Price, which dispersed the assu- 
rance bubbles, was on the point of publication as he 
made his announcement ; but the Scot was- a crafty 
man, and his prospectus breathed benevolence, not 
personal benefit ; it talked of charity and forgot allu- 
sion to per centages. Others might weary them- 
selves in striving to establish a purely self-supporting 
institution, Cunningham struck into a new path. 
He showed that of the existing companies some did 
not ask enough, and some demanded too much. 
Other societies were often carried on in taverns ; his 
fastidious taste revolted from the idea. The whole 
mind of this scheming man was bent upon betray- 
ing the public, and he determined to establish an 
Imperial Annuity and Charitable Pension Society, 
the terms of which should be lower than all others, 
while any awkward questions as to its responsibilities 
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ehoold be checked by pointing to a long list of 
patrons, against whose names should be placed large 
sums as donationa and subficriptions. Directors 
were not more difficult to procure then than now, 
but Cunningham chose to be hia own manager, and 
to represent his own board. Persons of rank were as 
proud of seeing their names to a charity as at the 
present day, and so plausible and persevering was 
the Scotchman that he soon procured duchesses and 
peeresses to herald his speculation. 

He was shrewd enough to vary his premiums to 
the position of the applicant. He would take less 
than the established rates under cover of a charitable 
institution; and the poor brought their money to 
him because they could buy a larger annuity with 
less cash than anywhere else. He tempted the 
general public with low rates of premium as he 
pointed to the character of a board which never met. 
He would sell a life annuity for whatever he could 
get, as he never refused an offer; and, with a list of 
patrons like that which he paraded at the head of his 
advertisements, it was almost impossible to doubt the 
solidity of the company. His speculation answered. 
He had a large office ; he employed a considerable 
number of dependants ; and the money which he 
gEuned easily he spent freely. More customers came 
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to his oflSce than to any other's ; for while the poor 
sought him with then* sayings, the rich advised with 
him as to investment. He was consulted by widows, 
and made the trustee of orphans. No one inveighed 
against mammon with more solemn sanctity, and no 
one received money with a more demure aspect. Ho 
gave great parties ; he contrived to connect his name 
with a certain class of the aristocracy ; he dabbled in 
literature, and, like an enthusiast of the present day, 
who is said to tell those who connect themselves 
with his office that neither they nor their children, 
nor their children's children, can ever know want, he 
succeeded in impressing on the public a conviction of 
his worth. 

The remarkable character of this man enabled him- 
to play many parts. In his office, and with the Hal- 
lifaxes, the Dents, the Glyns, and the Ladbrokes of 
the time, he was the dose, cool, methodical man of 
business. Punctual to his time, his lightest word his 
bond, and ready with his payments ; he was respeotecl 
in the City. Connected, as it has been seen, with 
the sect of Whitfield, he seemed a reverent, devout 
attender on the rites of religion. Though he gave 
up preaching when he had attained his object, he yet 
retained a prominent position in the chapel where he 
once held /forth. But it was afterwards whispered 
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by those who knew him well, that he had another 
and less worthy character. That some one marvel- 
lously like him was seen in places which sectarians 
hold in horror ; that when with persons he could 
trust, his orgies were as wild as the worst of a wild 
time ; and close observers might have added that the 
sweet smile and the unctuous bearing were but the 
cloak to cover his real designs, had not his purse and 
his reputation disposed them to be short-sighted. 

The game he meant to play is uncertain, as his 
career was cut short by the publication of the work 
of Dr. Price, on reversionary payments, which had 
drawn notice to these societies generally. Some 
were discovered to be false and hollow; others merely 
founded in ignorance. Attention became naturally 
pointed to their framers. Questions were asked as 
to the promoter of the last new company, which were 
more easily asked than answered. Cunningham 
took the alarm, withdrew his cash in gold from the 
bankers, told his subordinates to continue the busi- 
ness until he returned, and left an address for hi^ 
correspondence. 

From that time he was heard of no more, and the 
only conjecture that could be made, was from the 
intelligence that a vessel trading to Ireland had been 
wrecked, and that one of the bodies was that of a 
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gentleman suppoBed to be David Cunningham, the 
founder of the Imperial Annuity and Charitable 
Pension Society. 

The misery caused to all whom this man had 
wronged was great ; but it is impossible to teach 
wisdom, and recent annals have shown us that the 
world, in this respect, has not grown wiser as it has 
grown older. 

The act just given, entitled, ** An Act to prevent 
Gambling in Annuities," struck a severe blow at 
annuity companies like these, as well as at those 
which were for the sake of gambling merely, or for 
which an unfair consideration had been given. It 
might be evaded by some, or it might be defied by a 
few ; but it at least had the effect of sending the 
purchasers to those legitimate offices from which 
alone they were certain of receiving their due. 

By this time the subject of mortuary re^strations 
was mooted in magazines and periodicals, and many 
ideas may be found scattered over contemporaneous 
literature, which probably assisted to perfect the 
necrological system which we now enjoy. It may 
seem trite to relate that in 1773 it was recommended 
to keep a table of christenings, marriages, and burials 
in every church, chapel, and place of religious wor- 
ship, to be published annually ; but this was a grasp 
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of intelligence not previously attained; and when^ 
too> it was advised that the tables of christenings 
should specify the sexes^ and the tables of deaths 
divide the males into children, bachelors, married 
men, and widowers, and the females into correspond* 
ing denominations, it was really no trifling advance 
in the objects of life assurance, although it was not 
thought so at the time. It was said, also, and said 
justly, ** The establishment of a judicious and accu- 
rate register of the births and burials in every town 
and parish, would be attended with the most import'^ 
ant advantages, — medical, political, and moral. By 
such an institution, the increase or decrease of cer- 
tain diseases, the comparative healthiness of different 
situations, climates, and seasons, the influence of par- 
ticular trades and manufactures on longevity, with 
many other circumstances not more interesting to 
physicians than beneficial to mankind, would be 
ascertained with tolerable precision. In the Pays de 
Vaud and in a country parish in Brandenburgh, 
1 in 45 of the inhabitants die annually, and at Stoke 
Damerell, in Devonshire, 1 in 54. Whereas in 
Vienna and Edinburgh the yearly mortality appears 
to be 1 in 20 ; in London, 1 in 21 ; in Amsterdam 
and Rome, 1 in 22 ; in Northampton 1 in 26 ; and 
in the parish of Holy Cross, near Shrewsbury, L in 
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33. In the Pays de Vaud the proportion of inhabit- 
ants who attain the age of 80 is 1 in 21^ ; in Bran- 
denburgh, 1 in 22 J ; in Norwich, 1 in 27 ; in Man- 
chester, 1 in 30 ; in London, 1 in 40 ; and in Edin- 
burgh, 1 in 42.'* 

This was in 1773, and the intelligent reader will 
necessarily be reminded of the period when life 
annuities were paid for without regard to youth or 
age, and when a life insurance oflSce commenced 
business, and received equal premiums from the 
young and from the old, from the healthy and the 
sick. But people were beginning to think. In 1777 
fault was found with the charges of the Equitable, 
and the following scale proposed : — 

ZL per cent. 41. per cent. tU. per cent. 

21 years of age 2 17 7 2 16 2 15 

30 „ 3 13 4 3 12 8 3 12 5 

40 „ 4 11 6 4 13 11 4 14 1 

50 „ 5 15 5 5 18 5 17 4 

In 1779 a proposal was made for an universal 
assurance of lives, by means of a tax to be levied by 
Government* By this all want was to be abolished, 
and various Utopian benefits to be received. As, 
however, the scheme was never carried out, it is only 
worthy of notice as indicative of a growing spirit of 
inquiry. 

In 1783 Mr. Baron Maseres endeavoured to fami- 
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liarise the mind with the doctrines of life annuitieS4 
It is to his discernment that we owe the confirmation 
of Mr. de Moivre having recourse to an hypothesis 
concerning the probabilities of the duration of human 
life, which he yet knew to be untrue, in order to 
facilitate the computation. This work of Francis 
Maseres is less referred to than it deserves ; but there 
is reason to believe that the value of his tables for 
all ages under 75 or 80 were nearer the truth for the 
average of this country, than any other then extant. 
During the mania for insuring anything and every- 
thing, there was a man named John Perrott of con- 
siderable repute in the coiFee-houses and on the 
Exchange. He resided in a large mansion many 
miles out of town, and rode to Lloyd's in his coach 
and four, after the fashion of the magnates of the 
day. He had come from the country a poor but 
clever boy, and had worked his way until he could 
boast that he was worth a plum. His avocations 
were various. He was a member of Lloyd's ; he 
was a speculator on the money market ; he was an 
insurer of lives, of merchandise, and of anything that 
was offered, and so daring was his character that he 
would take any risk however desperate, his motto 
being, ** Everything is insurable — at a premium." 
He was liberal in his dealings in business, and in hi a 
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annuity transactions would often grant more than he 
was asked if the applicant seemed to require and 
deserve it. He affected an expensiye style of living; 
bis agents bought rare pictures ; but his chief delight 
was to collect fine china, a taste in which he indulged 
to an extravagant extent* The uglier the monster 
the dearer it was to John Perrott, and the more he 
was willing to pay for it. His clerks were employed 
to board the vessels from the East directly they 
reached the Thames, and he would at any time leave 
off business to listen to information about pottery 
and porcelain. When a man came to insure his life 
or his ship, to buy an annuity or to sell one, he was 
sure of a favourable bargain if he could but produce 
some vase or jar which had been seen by no one else. 
He had one fine specimen in his collection, which 
however required a second and similar one to com- 
plete its value in his eyes. This he once possessed, 
but being lost or broken, it afforded him a constant 
topic of complaint, and out of it arose a characteristic 
story of the man. 

One day he was applied to by a merchant to effect 
an assurance on a ship which had been long absent, 
and of the safety of which many doubts were enter- 
tained. Ferrott demanded a very high premium, and 
.the applicant demurred. In the course of con- 
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verBation, however, he carelessly alluded to a fine 
porcelain jar of which a friend was possessed, and 
which he thought he could procure. Perrott's eyes 
opened as the description proceeded. It was the 
apple of his eye, the very specimen his soul desired, 
and his visitor, on witnessing the anxiety he evinced, 
offered to go for it, good-naturedly declaring it was 
of no value to him, and at the express solicitation of 
Perrott went off immediately to fetch the valued 
prize. The merchant seemed a long time gone, but 
Perrott attributed this to his own impatience, and 
felt fully rewarded when he saw him return bearing 
the porcelain he coveted. With eager hands he 
grasped it; the assurance on the missing ship was 
most advantageously concluded for his client; and 
Perrott went home a happy man. On entering the 
place where all his treasures were deposited, lo I his 
own jar was missing, and he found on inquiry that 
he had been outwitted by his City friend, who had 
tempted him to a low assurance with information 
about his own property, and at his urgent wish had 
procured it from his own home by a deception on his 
own housekeeper. 

Burning with rage, and vowing vengeance against 
the crafty merchant, whom he determined to expose 
on 'Change, Perrott went to town the next morning, 
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where the first information which greeted him was 
the arrival of the yessel he had just assured. Find- 
ing the tables turned in his favour he wisely held his 
peace, merely making an especial visit to the merchant 
to congratulate him on the arrival of his merchandise 
so immediately after he had assured it. 

The following fraud, which was perpetrated in 
1780, was perhaps the first instance of a deception 
which has since been often repeated. An application 
was made to the London to insure the life of a lady for 
20002. The references were satisfactory. The lady^a 
health was sound, her habits were good, her con- 
stitution was excellent. The usual certificates were 
handed in and the assurance was concluded. Within 
six months a claim was made for the money. The 
ordinary forms were lodged and found to be regular, 
the disease was certified to be that of the lungs^ 
which of all others should have been discovered in 
the earliest stages. The directors looked grave and 
questioned the secretary^ and the secretary questioned 
the doctor. There was no accounting 'for it ; it all 
seemed regular ; no fraud could be alleged, and the 
policy was discharged. Scarcely had it been paid 
when certain information was given. Inquiries 
were again instituted, and it was discovered that one 
sister being ill and utterly given over, the other 
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brought a certificate of the invalid's birth^ personated 
her at the assurance ofiBice^ deceived the medical man, 
sent in the certificate of her sister's death, and 
obtained the money. No sooner did the oflSice com- 
mence its inquiries than the lady was missing, and 
the company compelled to abide by its first loss. 

An annuity and assurance office, stimulated by the 
success of the Equitable, was commenced under the 
title of ** the Universal," but history is silent as to 
its results. Many other attempts were made, some 
of a purely local character, which were very success- 
ful; others, more ambitious, failed in their endeavours. 
In 1792 the present Westminster Society commenced 
business, and in 1797 was followed by the Pelican, 
now in active existence. Some time prior to these, 
there was an advertisement of a new assurance office 
on the lives of men, women and children at the 
Bell and Dragon, otherwise called "Lincoln's Inn 
Eating-house in Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn, 
Back Gate." It need not be added that it was not 
by means of the " back gate to the Bell and Dragon" 
that the Westminster and the Pelican obtained their 
deserved success. 
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CHAP. XL 

LEGAL DECISIONS. — WILLIAM PITT, AND OODSALL AND CO. 

ROMANCE OF LIFE ASSURANCE. — THE GLOBE. — ^NEW COMPANIES. 

— THE ALLIANCE — ITS PROMOTERS. — IMPROVEMENT OP THE 
VALITE OF LIFE CONSEQUENT ON THE IMPROVEMENT IN 80CIETT 

— ITS DESCRIPTION. — TRIAL CONCERNING THE DUKE OF 8AX£ 
GOTHA — IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION. 

It has been said that corporations have no souls to 
be saved or bodies to be kicked ; but it may be added 
that they have a wild kind of justice meted to them 
when they appeal to a jury. So early as 1801, this 
was proved in a case of life assurance. 

In 1799, a Mr. Kobson, at the instance of a Mr. 
Kerslake, who was to grant the former an annuity^ 
proposed his life for insurance to the Westminster 
Insurance Company. The usual forms were passed 
through, the usual undertaking entered into that the 
assured was in good health, his age being only 
twenty-three, and the policy was issued by the office. 
In three months he died. The Westminster Society 
made inquiries which perhaps they should have made 
before, and those inquiries discovered that Mr. 
Eobson had been labouring for some time under 
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what is popularly known as a tendency to con- 
sumption ; that in 1797 he had suffered from haemor- 
rhage in the lungs^ but had recovered ; that in 
February, 1799, though he had another similar 
attack in a more violent degree, he had said nothing 
about it, opening the policy on his life in March. 
In the autumn he took cold, fell into a rapid decline 
and ^died. There was clearly a predisposition to 
disease, and though it is a very important consider- 
ation, whether a policy once open should not be in- 
disputable, yet until this is so, there is in a case like 
the present but one view to be taken. The company 
rightly refused to pay, and an action was brought to 
coDQpel them. 

"Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?" 

One party swore there were no symptoms which 
indicated consumption. The other took their oaths 
that consumption was inevitable with such symptoms. 
In vain Lord Kenyon charged the jury in favour of 
the Westminster, the jury knew better than his 
lordship, and had no notion of a policy being 
opened without being discharged, whatever the 
deceit might be. They decided against the company. 
Another trial was sought and granted, but in vain. 
The new jury maintained the principles of the old, 
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and the company lost its money and gained the 
vituperation of the unthinking. 

The great minister of the past century died in- 
solvent, and from this arose one of those actions, 
which at once confirm a law and establish a principle. 
In 1803 William Pitt was indebted to Godsoll and 
Co., his coachmakers, upwards of lOOOZ. To secure 
some part of this in the event of his demise, they 
assured his life for seven years with the Pelican 
Company, for 600/. at the rate of 3/. Ss. per cent. 
In 1806, three years after this, the premier died 
without suflScient assets to meet his liabilities. The 
greatness of his services to the country, the fact that he 
had died in debt being a proof of his self-abnegation, 
demanded an acknowledgment, and the state very 
properly determined to pay his creditors. This was 
not suflScient for the coachmakers; an immediate 
claim was made by them for payment of the 500i 
assured. As Godsoll and Co., however, had received 
the entire amount of their bill when Mr. Pitt's other 
debts were discharged, the Pelican refiised to pay, on 
the ground that their insurable interest in the life of 
the deceased had been terminated by the payment of 
his debts, and that as the insurance was to meet a 
special debt, since discharged, they could not recover. 

On the one hand, Godsoll and Co., possessed an in- 
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surable interest at and from the time of the opening 
the policy, to the death of Mr. Pitt. On the other, 
Uie assurance being for a special purpose, to procure 
the payment of a debt otherwise discharged, there 
could be no justice in paying it twice. The company 
therefore offered to return the premiums, but refused 
to pay the policy. There was an immense amount 
of special pleading by the counsel of Godsoll and Co. 
to make the worse appear the better cause. It was 
contended that, having had the necessary insurable 
interest up to the death of Mr. Pitt, the after pay- 
ment of his debts did not vitiate their right ; that, in 
other words, having paid the premiums for a special 
purpose, which purpose was effected, they ought to 
receive their 5001 instead of being satisfied with the 
return of the mere premiums. It was now to he 
resolved whether, under any form or by any subtlety 
of ailment, the statute which said so distinctly an 
able interest was necessary, could be broken 
igh. 

id GodsoUs carried their point, every creditor 
t have insured the life of his debtor and received 
ible payment of his debt Every tradesman in 
Ion might have speculated on his cuatomers* 
h, and the act whicli was to destroy gambling 
es, would have been practically repealed. The 
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judgment of Lord Ellenborough, when he gave the de- 
cision in favour of the Pelican, is worth transcribing. 
'^ The interest which the plaintiffs had in the life 
of Mr. Pitt was that of creditors, a description of 
interest which was held to be an insurable one* 
That interest depended on the life of Mr. Pitt in 
respect of the means and of the probability of pay- 
ment which the continuance of his life affi)rded to 
such creditors, and the probability of loss which re- 
sulted from his death. The event against which the 
indemnity was sought by this assurance, was the con- 
sequence of his death as affecting the interest of 
these individuals assured in the loss of their debt 
This action is, in point of law, founded upon a sup- 
posed damnification of the plaintiffs, occasioned by 
his death existing at the time of the action, and 
being so founded, it follows that if before the action 
was brought, the damage was obviated by the pay- 
ment of his debt to them, the foundation of any 
action on their part on the ground of such assurance 
fails. And it is no objection to this answer that the 
fund out of which their debt was paid did not 
originally belong to the executors, as a part of the 
assets of the deceased ; for though it was devised to 
them aliunde, the debt of the testator was equally 
satisfied by them thereout, and the damnification of 
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the creditors, in respect' of which their action upon 
the insurance contract is alone maintainable, was 
fully obviated before their action was brought. 
Upon this ground, therefore, that the plaintiffs had 
in this case no subsisting cause of action in point of 
law, in respect of their contract, we are of opinion 
that a verdict must be entered for the defendants." 

In one of the eastern possessions of this country, 
there resided a lady who, when gold was sought there 
by adventurous men, and when young ladies were 
regularly educated for the Indian matrimonial market, 
had left England on an expedition of this character. 
Her craft ^nd cunning would have insured success, 
had not her beauty, which is described as exceedingly 
great, been a sufficient guarantee. She was con- 
signed to the care of a lady who had gone out on a 
similar adventure herself, and who then held a some- 
what high position in her own circle. The arrival of 
the young adventuress as a new article was marked 
by a succession of amusements: whispers of love 
and offers of settlement were not wanting, though, 
being ineligible, they were disregarded, until she 
became acquainted with a civilian reputed to be very 
wealthy, and known to be rather old. This gentle- 
man she married. Unhappily, the wealth was only 
reputed ; and the stormy indignation of the young 
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beauty when ehe discovered her error, — when she 
found her requests for new carriages were disputed, 
and for new jewellery were refused, — somewhat 
astounded the indolent Anglo-Indian, who had been 
the woo'd rather than the wooer, and been married 
rather than he had married. So soon as she dis- 
covered that she had wedded a poor instead of a 
wealthy man, and that all her care and cunning had 
been in vain, she grew gloomy, dark, and discon- 
tented ; but at last, on representing to her husband 
that she would be comparatively penniless if he were 
to die, accompanied by blandishments which were 
the more welcome from their rarity, he procured 
an insurance on his life, from the agent of a London 
company, for some thousands. 

Among others attached to the household of this 
gentleman was a native domestic, who at first had 
received the authority of his new mistress with dis- 
content, for until she came he had been paramount. 
But it was not long before he succumbed, being 
suspected of a warmer attachment than could be re- 
conciled with the connection of servant and mistress. 
There were many whispers circulated concerning 
them, in the dissipated circle in which the lady 
moved ; though] so long as open decency was pre- 
served, the manners of the time allowed a considerable 
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latitude; and rather than disturb the dolcefar niente 
of their indolent and luxuriant existence^ they were 
content to give her the benefit of the doubt. It was 
not long before symptoms of decaying health — ** the 
liver disease^" said the doctor, for every thing was 
then and there so called — began to appear in the 
insured man. Whether he declined to apply for 
leave of absence, or whether some backstairs influ- 
ence was used to prevent it, is uncertain; at any 
rate, he still kept at his old quarters, dying gradually 
away, wasted by slow disease. During this period, 
the behaviour of his wife was exemplary : his pillow 
was smoothed, his medicine was administered, his 
cough was hung over by her : and if she left him for 
a time, the Hindoo, gliding about like a shadow, was 
ever by his master*s side, to complete what his mis- 
tress began. It was noticed, however, that the 
patient seemed to suffer, rather than desire so close a 
connection ; and to shrink from, rather than claim 
such attention. This, however, was thought little of, 
being attributed to an irritability of temper arising 
from disease. 

In due time the unhappy man died ; the insurance 
money was claimed by the widow, and paid by the 
insurers. The household was broken up, and the 
widow came to England. For a few years she lived 
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in great luxury, indulging expensive tastes on the 
money she had received, until only a few hundred 
pounds were left in the hands of her bankers. Being 
a woman of such remarkable beauty, it is somewhat 
surprising that she had not married a second time in 
accordance with the extravagant and voluptuous 
tastes, which her residence in the East had engen- 
dered. Instead of this, she formed an acquaintance 
with a young man of inferior position ; a proposal of 
marriage followed, and she induced him to offer his 
life for insurance, undertaking to pay the premiums 
out of her own funds. The banker with whom 
her money was lodged was amazed when he heard 
what she was about to do, and made some inquiries 
of an old East Indian, who was then in England^ 
concerning her former life. The replies of this gen- 
tleman, although cautious, were sufficient to point 
the lady out as a very doubtful character; and 
whether, on this, a hint was given to the intended 
bridegrdom is uncertain, but that gentleman declared 
off; and the condition of the insurance not being 
complied with, the dark purpose was foiled. A few 
months after other offices were applied to, with pro- 
posals for an insurance on the life of a young relative 
of the same lady, accompanied by a reference to 
the gentleman who acted as her banker. Inquiries 
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were necessarily instituted as to the reasons for in- 
suring^ but no sufficient cause could be shown. It 
was founds too^ that she bad no money to pay more 
than one insurance; and^ coupled with the reports 
which were afloat concerning her first husband's 
deaths a very dark purpose was assigned to her pre- 
sent movement. Awkward questions were nused — 
information was received^ which pointed to her as the 
poisoner of her husband, and to the Indian servant 
as an agent in the infamous deed. A prompt nega- 
tive was given to her application for insurance ; and 
whether conscience aroused her to a sense of her 
frightful position, or whether she saw her way to 
success on the continent or in India, is uncertain. 
She drew her money from her agents, and dis- 
appeared for ever from the society in which she had 
glided like an incarnation of evil. 

Up to 1800, six offices only were in existence. 
The Globe, however, followed in 1803, being 
founded by Sir Bichard Glyn; and though purely 
proprietary, answered the requirements of the time. 
When it endeavoured to obtain a charter, the vested 
interests rose against it, using the same arguments to 
prevent its establishment, which the Globe itself has 
since brought against the formation of the new com- 
panies in 1850. It may be noticed that this in- 
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BOraiice bin was introdiiced by Liord Henry Petty*^ 
dcBcended finom that Sir William Petty whose ser- 
yioes in the canae of vital stadadcs have already been 
mentimied. Sir Charles Price^ Sir William Curtis^ 
and Mr. Crrenfell, opposed it in behalf of the Koyal 
•Exchange and Liondon Assurance Companies, on the 
ground that it would be an infringement of their 
rights. On behalf of the Globe, it was argued that 
competition was necessary — that the population and 
trade of the country had vastly increased since 1720 
— that a large amount of insurance was effected out 
of England, for want of chartered companies — and, 
above all, that the Globe would give 100,00021 to the 
public. The last consideration carried the point, 
and the Globe was chartered. In 1805, a movement 
b^an in these institutions, occasioned by a great ex- 
citement in the money market. In 1806, in 1807, and 
1808, eight new offices more were established; and 
from that year to 1821, out of a great number which 
were proposed, commenced, and failed, eight additional 
companies maintained their ground. In 1823, four; 
in 1824, seven; in 1825, four; and in 1826, three 
more were added to the list, making, by that year, a 
total of 41. 

* The present Marquis of Lansdowne. 
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There was room, in 1825, for an augmentation of 
companies. The population of London in 1821 was 
1,225^694; of these very few had assured their lives; 
and if a city like London were behind in this matter, 
it may be supposed that the inhabitants of the rural 
districts were difficult to impress with its importance. 
Up to 1825, assurance could not be said to have 
made much advance — certainly not in proportion to 
the general advance of commerce. There had, in- 
deed, been much to alarm the public as to the safety 
of life institutions. From 1806 to 1826 more com- 
panies had been broken up than had been successful. 
In the first-named year only 9 were in existence; 
since which, out of 30 which were commenced, 20 
were compelled to abandon their business.* Some 
went down in total insolvency; others lost a large 
portion of their capital ; another set of directors paid 
the Provident Life 21,0007. to take their risks off 



* Birminghani. Protector. 

Commercial. Rainbow. 

Egis. Royal Institution. 

Hercules. St. Jameses. 

Kent. St. Patrick. 

London Commercial. Shamrock. 

Marine. South Devon. 

Minerva. Southwark and Surrey. 

National. Star. 



Philanthropic. Sussex. 
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their hands. Very extravagant promises had been 
made bj these companies. One gentleman an- 
nounced of the Union Life, " that every feature of 
its plan was marked by superior liberality and with 
a decided contempt of all the petty advantages which 
swell the profits of other offices.*' A second society, 
the Provincial Union, offered to take lives at 10 per 
cent, under others; while another, with a spirit of 
^' extra superior liberality," would do it at 20 per 
cent. less. Of course such as these were never 
meant to last; but it was said, "they are per- 
severed in until everything is consumed, while the 
chief actors laugh in their sleeve and enjoy their 
profits as long as the bubble lasts, and impunity 
when it bursts." 

Among the companies which were started in 1825, 
and which attracted attention from the importance 
of its promoters, was the Alliance. In its marine 
capacity it broke down the charters of the old corpo- 
rations, and was at once successful, not from any 
special merit, but because it numbered among its 
members the representatives of the first city firms. 
It may be added, that, among them, four men more 
alike in the one desire of making money, but more 
dissimilar in tastes, pursuits, and habits, were never be- 
fore united. These were John Irving, Baron Goldsmid, 
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Moses Montefiore^ and Samuel Gumey. The first of 
them, John Irving, aiTected West End company and 
aristocratic tastes, by virtue of the friendship of the 
House of Kutland. He was familiar with men in Loth- 
bury who were never able to meet his eye in Hyde 
Park. He knew many a merchant on 'Change whom 
he could not recognise in St. James's. ^' He shakes me 
by the hand in the City," growled Bothschild to a 
friend; ^^but he can never see me in Piccadilly when he 
is walking with a duke." Moses Montefiore, the huge 
capitalist^ and Isaac Goldsmid, the hereditary finan- 
der, are familiar to the reader. The last on the list 
is Samuel Gumey, whose simple garb of russet brown 
and unassuming speech, contrast as much with his 
great wealth, as his massive, masculine, and almost 
leonine face does with his single-minded and bene- 
volent character. These were the men who gave at 
once success and security to the Alliance. 

The increased number of ofBces had the tendency 
to extend public information, and to draw the atten- 
tion of many who had hitherto thought nothing on 
the subject. The original object of life assurance 
was simply to enable a person to secure to his family 
the receipt of a certain sum at lus death. But by 
1825 it was applied to a variety of purposes; as- 
surances were efiected by creditors oh the lives of 
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their debtors. If money were borrowed for a year 
the life of the borrower was assured. In marriage 
settlements, where the capital would pass from the 
husband at the death of the wife, an assurance was 
effected on the life of the latter. " In every form," 
says Mr. Gilbart, " the system seems to produce 
unmingled good. It promotes habits of forethought 
and economy on the part of the assured ; it tends, by 
the accumulation of saying, to increase the amount 
of the national capital." 

The knowledge connected with the populatioa 
was constantly increasing ; and, though it was im- 
perfect enough, still it was in advance of our pre- 
vious information. In 1801 an approximation was 
made to that of London, which was supposed to be 
864,845 ; and when it is remembered that Captidn 
Graimt, so early as 1664, calculated it at 384,000, 
the numbering of the people in 1801 was no small 
benefit. In 1811, when a second census was taken, 
the population was stated to be 1,009,546; and a 
further increase was declared in 1821, when the 
population showed itself as 1,225,694. These cal- 
culations were not effected without diflSculty, and 
many objections were made by good but narrow- 
minded men, who, from press and from pulpit, did 
not fail to remind our rulers that David was rebuked 
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by the prophet, and punished by God, for attempting 
to do that which they had done. 

The health of London was also improved. It 
was estimated that the introduction of vaccination 
had increased the mean duration of human life 
about 3^ years. There had been a great advance in 
medical skill. Discoveries in chemistry had been 
brought to bear upon disease. The arrangements of 
our hospitals had enabled students to graduate under 
men of distinguished attainments ; the discipline of 
the medical school had been increased ; and, though 
ignorance was often in the ascendant, and quackery 
was encouraged as a revenue to the state, men 
— somewhat different to those who were licensed to 
kill in the days of Fielding and of Smollett — were 
employed in invigorating the constitutions and pro- 
longing the lives of their fellow-countrymen. We 
must not also forget, that by 1825 a vast improve- 
ment had occurred in the manners and habits of 
social life. Our fathers still remember their visits 
when the bottle kept so constant a round that few 
remained sober ; when to be asked to a dinner-party 
was to be asked to get intoxicated ; when two and 
three-bottle men boasted their acquirements ; when 
the wild orgy disgraced humanity, and the wild 
debauch destroyed life. We of the present day 
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boast of tlus improvement to our children^ and what- 
ever new vice may have usurped the place of the 
old, it is, at least, less open in its defiance, and less 
baneful in its results. When Petty first published, 
the streets were confined, cleanliness was disre- 
garded, refuse and offid accumulated in the high- 
ways, and ventilation was laughed at. There may 
still be many receptacles of filth in London, but 
they do not meet us in our daily avocations. The 
kennels of Southwark do not run blood two days in 
every week, as they did in the last century; nor ar6 
hogs '* bred, kept, and fed,** in our populous neigh- 
bourhoods. If, therefore, there were any thing in 
the advance of chemistry, in draining, in ventilation, 
in more wholesome living, in the absence of open 
debauchery, it followed that there would be a con- 
siderable decrease in the rate of mortality. Prom 
1700 to 1780, the deaths averaged about one in 
thirty-eight of the existing population. But in 1790 
it became about one in forty-five, in 1800 one in 
forty-eight, in 1810 one in fifty-four, and in the ten 
years preceding 1820 one in sixty, in England and 
Wales. 

But though these important facts had gradually 
become known; although it was also clear that 
people lived longer ; that the wealthy classes attained 
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a greater age than the indigent ; that the value of a 
lady's life, commercially, and not in the spirit of gal- 
lantry, was superior to that of a gentleman ; it could 
scarcely be said to be acted on. So late as 1819, 
Dr. Kees suggested the importance of specifying the 
sexes, and discriminating them in the burial registers, 
advising also that the numbers of both sexes dying 
of every distemper in every manner and at every age 
should be specified. " This would afford the neces- 
sary data for ascertaining the difference between 
the duration of human life among males and females, 
for such a difference there certainly is much in 
favour of females." 

The tables on which the rates of the companies 
had been founded, had given the continuance of life 
at a far lower estimate than time had proved it 
to possess. The enormous success of the original 
societies had proved this; and, by 1821, it was gene- 
rally understood that the Northampton table was 
only an approximation to the truth. This table was 
chiefly in use until the Carlisle table of Mr. Milne 
gradually made its way, up to which period the fol- 
lowing were the principal sources whence informa- 
tion was derived : — 

A Record of the Births and Burials in Breslau from 1687 to 
1691. 

O 
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La^^ Bnb orU>t>Etr froM 1738 to 1737. 
Re^MK of AM^gMtOe An>aities in HoDand from 1623 to 
1748. 
lirtB td tfe TtMliBe "iliiMii and Ike Neaolcfiies of Bdi- 

Hottrfitr -rff—**™ r*" fir fcrty-aix yean prito' to 1780. 
„ of S^mkktkirty yean prior to 1769. 
„ itf H0I7 CroB tUity yean taior to 1780. 
y, WairingtoB far 11 




at Hm entire population of 
fion the Canton de Vaud. 

KotwiUutan^i^ these Tiried materials, and although 
they were quoted as authorities for irmintaiTiing a 
high nte of pnaninm, the eocietieB in existence were 
well airare that th^ lateB were 6xed on too ascend- 
ing a scale. They had foond unexpected sonrces of 
profits in lapsed polides ; they had estimated an 
employment of th^ money at 3 per cent., and, at 
the very lowest calculation, their rec^pts had ave- 
rted 4 per cent. Nor was this likely to diminish, 
for there can be no doobt that laws as onerring as 
those which gorem health govern the annual value 
of money. In 1810, Mr. George Barrett had pre- 
sented to the Royal Socnety a new mode of calculating 
life annuities. This the Socdety declined to pablish, 
but that which was refused by a public body was 
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fidopted by a private individual, and Mr. Bailey gave 
it to the world in the appendix to his valuable work 
on ** Annuities." The method of Mr. Barrett was 
extended and improved by Mr. Davies, in 1825, in 
his tables of life contingencies; a proof that the 
Boyal Society had made a mistake in refusing to 
publish the contribution of Mr. Barrett. 

In 1830 it was decided that a policy was vitiated 
because the person insured had only answered the 
questions demanded, and had not stated all the 
features of his case. The following is a digest of 
the circumstances : — 

The life of the Duke of Saxe Gotha, after the 
fashion of the Germans half a century since, was said 

I to have been a dissolute one, and by 1825 had 
debilitated his constitution. He had lost the use of 

1^. his speech, and whatever mental faculties he had 
originally possessed, became materially decreased. 
Private reports to the directors hinted at these 
material circumstances, ^' little as they were believed 
to have an influence on his natural life." No hint 
of the kind, however, escaped the friends of the 
assured, and the directors, trusting to the honour of 
the duke more than as traders they ought to have 
done, granted a policy. One year after. Death, 
respecting not the person of his highness, seized him 

o 2 
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for his prey, and it was discoyered that a tumour, of 
some years' standing, had pressed upon his brain and 
caused his decease. 

With only one year's premium received, the office 
found this claim very unpleasant, and refused to pay* 
They said the mental state of the duke had not 
been mentioned, that they were ignorant of his loss 
of speech, and they fought very vigorously against 
discharging the policy. The question which rose 
was, whether it was necessary to give special infor- 
mation which was not asked; whether, in fact^ a 
truthful answer to all queries was not enough. 
When the trial came on, the verdict was given for 
the office, because, according to Mr. Justice Little- 
dale, it was the duty of the assured in every case to 
disclose all material facts within their knowledge: 
" In cases of life assurance, certain specific questions 
are proposed as to points affecting aU mankind. 
But there may also be circumstances affecting parti- 
cular individuals which are not likely to be known 
to the insurers, and which, had they been known, 
would have been made the subject of specific in- 
quiries." However legal this might be, it was 
scarcely equitable. The directors had insured the 
life of this gentleman, knowing, from private inform- 
ation, that his career had been gay, and his consti- 
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tution debilitated, and they ought, on every principle 
of justice, to have been compelled to pay their 
obligation. 

In the same year another very important decision 
was arrived at. A gentleman assured the life of his 
son in the Asylum for 5000/. After the payment of 
two years' premium the son died, and the office 
refused to honour the policy, because the father 
had no insurable interest in the life of his son. 
When the case was tried, the grounds on which the 
counsel endeavoured to prove an insurable interest 
were, that the father had expended a large sum in 
maintaining and in educating the deceased ; that if a 
man had an insurable interest in his own life, he cer- 
tainly had in that of his son ; that a father might 
have many valuable rights and expectations depend- 
mg on it which he could only protect by an insur- 
ance ; that, by the statute of Elizabeth, if a father 
became poor in his old age, and his son was capa* 
ble of maintiuning him, he was bound to do so, 
and therefore the chance of the father being main- 
tained in his old age was decreased by the death of 
his son. 

The special pleading evident in this line of argu- 
ment was not calculated to be successful. But 

though a strict interpretation of the act might jus- 

o 3 
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tify the refbaal to pay, it does not appear that such a 
decision is strictly equitable. 

The reason which induced the office to refuse pay-* 
ment may possibly be found in the &ct that only 
two years' premium was received^ and that, as a 
young office, they were galled at having made an 
unfortunate bargain. But there does not seem jus- 
tice in the interpretation of a law which decides that 
a father has no interest in the life of his son, although 
there are many reasons to justify it as expedient. 
Yet so it was ruled ; and this decision affected pro- 
perty to the amount of half a million. Mr. Justice 
Bayley, in giving judgment, said : '^ K a father, 
wishing to give his son some property to dispose of, 
made an insurance on his son's life, not for the 
father's own benefit, but for the benefit of his son, 
there was no law to prevent his doing so ; but that 
was a transaction quite different from the present ; 
and if the notion prevailed that such an insurance as 
the one in question was valid, the sooner it was cor« 
rected the better." 
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CHAP. XIL 

OOYERNMENT ANNITITIES — OPINIONS CONCERNINO THEM — GREAT 
LOSS TO THE STATE. — ^HB. MOSES WINO'S LETTER. — ^HR. PINLAISON* 
— NEW ANNUITY ACT — ITS ADVANTAGES TO JOBBERS. — EN- 
DEAYOtJRS TO PROCURE OLD LIVES. — ANECDOTES CONCERNING 
THEM. — PHILIP COURTENAT. 

Up to the year 1808 there was no mode of investing 
money in life annuities at once safe and profitable. 
Although the assurance were also annuity offices^ 
yet, at this period, only three of any standing were 
in existence, and the public had seen and suffered so 
much from the failure of various joint stock compa- 
nies, that they regarded aU new societies with a pro 
per degree of jealousy. At the time above named 
there had been a speculative excitement in the money 
market, followed by a disastrous panic. Many com*- 
panies had been compelled to wind up their business, 
and others, having no business to wind up, had been 
left to their fate. And of annuities granted by pri- 
vate persons, the public had a well-founded horror ; 
for the persons who had chiefly granted them were 

bankers,, stock-jobbers, and mock millionnaires, who 
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had often been swept away by panics on the Stock 
Exchange. In 1809 complaints were instituted that 
persons wishing to make provision for themselves or 
their families had no certain fund on which such 
annuities could be secured^ and the ministers were 
made aware of many infamous practices which often 
plunged whole families into ruin. The Government, 
therefore, determined to become dealers in life annui- 
ties, and in the very outset made a considerable and 
almost fatal mistake. The tables of mortality known 
as the Northampton were the chief basis on which 
the various life assurance companies founded their 
premiums ; - and, by a singular error, the state 
adopted the same basis on which to grant annuities 
for life ; but as the most intelligent men of the day 
were employed in calculating and constructing 
tables, the Government was scarcely to blame, parti- 
cularly as they sought no profit, entering into the 
undertaking solely from a consideration of its advan- 
tages to the community. 

From 1809 to 1819 this system continued. The 
speculators soon found put that the Government 
charge for a life annuity afforded a very remunera- 
tive investment, and the insurance offices made con- 
siderable profit by purchasing and reselling them. 
The Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital also 
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selected many of the most healthy of their pen- 
sioners, and bought large annuities on them, — a 
proceeding productive of as much profit to the com-* 
missioners as of loss to the state. The mistake 
made by GoTcmment in its calculations was no 
secret. Actuaries and accountants were well aware 
of it ; and Mr. Moses Wing wrote to the chancellor, 
informing him that the tables on which they were 
granted were productive of great loss to the revenue. 
The ordinary lassitude of Government was displayed 
in the chancellor's reply, that it was not expedient 
to make any alteration, as ^^ the compilation of new 
tables would be attended with much difficulty.'' Mr. 
Wing then wrote again, showing that there was a 
loss of 15 per cent, on some, and on others of 20 and 
24 per cent. ; and that on a transfer of 12,000,000/* 
stock there was a loss of not less than 2,691,200/., 
and from this, the chancellor took refuge in a digni- 
fied silence. 

In 1819 the attention of the authorities was again 
drawn to the same fact. But vainly for many years 
had they been informed that the public money was 
wasted; that no capitalist in London would grant 
annuities on the same terms ; and that a serious loss 
was incurred. Government servants, like kings, 
can do no wrong, and the information was officially 
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pooh-poohed! Letters might be written, and the 
receipt acknowledged ; but the letters were shelved 
with due determination not to recur to them in a 
hurry. Among the assailants, however, was one 
who was important as well as vigorous, and very- 
annoying questions were put in the House of Com-- 
mons. It was the day when large majorities an- 
swered every unpleasant topic, and for a time the 
querists were silenced. At last it was stated that 
Mr. Finliuson had informed the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that Government was losing 8000/. per 
month by its supineness, and ''the patriots," — >so 
miscalled because they were in opposition, — seized 
on this important point to harass their opponents. 
It was triumphantly replied that the bill had been 
in operation since 1808, and was founded on the 
Northampton bills of mortality. As Dr. Price passed 
for an authority, and as a name goes a great way^ 
the patriots were dumb, until one of more mark 
than the rest lunted that the value of life, as esti- 
mated by a life assurance company for its own bene- 
fit, and on which enormous profits had been made by 
them, would be just as unfavourable to the granterd 
of life annuities ; that the proportion of gain to the 
office would be the proportion of loss to the Govern- 
ipent. The ministers shook their heads at this^ and 
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required time to consider. The economical membera 
pressed their pointy and urged an investigation. 
Night after night they pursued their foes with cla- 
mour, and daj by day they reiterated their asser^ 
tioDs in the dubs. The reports and rumours which 
were spreading in the financial world, and the asser- 
tions which were everywhere made, were, indeed, 
somewhat alarming. It was said that, according to 
Mr. Finlaison's report, 400,000/. a-year was being 
lost; many, determined not to be outdone, asserted 
100,000/. a-week was the lowest estimate; othersi 
that an insurance office had realised 60 per cent, by 
dealing in them. Statements like these were so in- 
jurious to the financial character of the Government, 
that it was found necessary to stop them ; and the 
chancellor said that, as only 640,000/. had been 
granted in the shape of life annuities, it was not very 
likely we were losing 100,000/. weekly ; that Mr. 
Finlaison was employed in constructing tables ; and 
that, though this gentleman had certainly stated the 
terms were too fistvourable, yet the true amount of 
loss would be difficult to attain, Mr. Finlaison's 
estimate being an abstruse calculation as to the 
amount of the National Debt which would be re- 
deemed in sixty years, compared with the amount 
which would have been redeemed had no annuities 
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been granted. This he estimated at 3,2005000/. less 
than would have been attained by the Sinking Fund. 
At last, in 1829> Mr. Finlaison reported to the 
House, and the tables in connexion were certainly 
the most valuable of the kind then published. Ac- 
cess had been given to every document bearing on 
the subject. The registries of the tontines, the ages 
attained by the lives on which annuities had been 
granted a century previous — the experience of the 
offices — procured a mass of information which was 
turned to great advantage. The tables fill fifty folio 
pages, and show the rates of mortality, the value of 
annuities on single lives at aU ages, among many 
classes of annuitants, separate and combined ; the 
sexes being distinguished, both in exhibiting the law 
of mortality and the value of annuities. 

These tables were satisfactory in the evidence they 
gave of a material improvement in the average dura- 
tion of life. In forty years so great a change had 
taken place in the condition of the people, that the 
decrease of mortality was from 1 in 40 to 1 in 56. 
They proved, also, to demonstration, the extraordinary'^ 
difference between the longevity of men and women, 
a circumstance not hitherto known to a certainty, 
but one which was most important to the granters of 
annuities. The result of all these calculations was 
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comprised in the fact mentioned^ — that the public^ 
at the end of thirty-five years, will be burthened 
with a perpetual annuity of 96,000/., owing to the 
error so tardily rectified. We shall now see the 
mode in which these errors were amended. 

There is something very provocative of mirth in 
the economical movements of Government. They 
had just been obliged to annul tables which had been 
in operation for twenty years ; they had been com- 
pelled to acknowledge to the House that they had 
been wasting the public money ; they had employed 
an actuary for ten years in procuring information on 
which new tables could be constructed, and scarcely 
had these been brought into operation than they found 
they were again in error. While the new act was 
preparing which was to enable the Government to 
sell life annuities and annuities for certain terms of 
years, the tables were shown to a gentleman in the 
Bank of England, who at once declared that those 
which were framed for lives above a certain age 
Were too low in price. It was replied that they 
were taken from the experience of the assurance 
offices, and that they represented the average value 
of life at that period. " Yes I " was the reply, " but 
if select lives are brought, what becomes of your 
average?" 
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The act was passed ; and by the tables which it 
authorized a man of ninety by paying 1002L would 
receiye for life an annuity of 622L The first payment 
commenced three months after the purchase, and if 
the nominee lived one year and a quarter^ the nomi- 
nator received back all the purchase money, so that 
every half year the annuitant lived after this was 
pure gain.* 

The shrewd gentlemen of the Stock Exchange 
immediately saw and seized the advantage. Agents 
were employed to seek out in Scotland and else- 
where robust men of ninety years of age, to select 
none but those who were free from the hard labour 



* The following table will show the precise action of an in- 
vestment of 1002. on a nominee aged 90 : — 

it 9. 

1002. paid on Jan. 4. 1830, would prodace 

on 6ih April 1830 31 

on 10th Oct 1830 31 

on April 5th 1831 31 
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If the nominee lived only one day longer, say to 
April 6ih, 1831, there would be due an additional 15 10 



j^l08 10 



Thus the capital and interest at 8^ per cent, were retumetiT 
in one year, three months, and two days. I 
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which tells on advanced life^ and to forward a list of 
their names. The Marquis of Hertford, of un- 
enviable notoriety, added to his vast wealth by 
choosing as nominees those who were remarkable for 
high health ; on two only, taking annuities of 2,600/. 
Wherever a person was found at the age of ninety, 
touched gently by the hand of time, he was sure to 
be discovered by the agents of the money market, 
the members of which speculated with, but scarcely 
perilled their wealth on the lives of these men, on 
such terms. 

The inhabitants of the rural districts of Scotland, 
of Westmoreland, and of Cumberland, were surprised 
by the sudden and extraordinary attention paid to 
many of their aged members. If they were sick, 
the surgeon attended them at the cost of some good 
genius ; and if they were poor, the comforts of life 
were .granted them. In one village the clergyman 
was empowered to supply the wants of three old, 
hale fishermen during the winter season, to the envy 
of his sick and ailing parishioners. In another, 
all the cottagers were rendered jealous by the in- 
cessant watchful attention paid to a nonogenarian 
by the magnate of the place. It was whispered 
by the less favoured that he had been given 
a home near the great house; that the cook had 
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orders to supply him with whatever was nice and 
nourishing; that the laird had been heard to saj 
he took a great interest in his life, and that he 
even allowed the doctor twentj-five golden guineas 
a year, so long as he kept his ancient patient 
alive. 

One man was chosen of above ninety who would 
walk eight miles any day for 6d. The hiUs and 
dales of the north of England, with the wild moors 
and heaths of Scotland, peopled by those who never 
breathed the air of cities, furnished nominees ; and, 
lest there should be any lurking disease, they were 
examined. by a medical man to confirm the appear- 
ance they bore. There were several curious anec- 
dotes in connection with these shrewd speculations. 
There were two baronets offered, illustrative of an 
old story. Both were nonogenarians, both were 
sound, wind and limb; the one was remarkable 
for his extreme temperance, the other for drinking 
two bottles of wine daily, but both first-rate 
lives. 

The offices were besieged with contracts on such 
men as these. Notwithstanding the heavy losses 
which Government had sustained by the previous 
tables, they lost much more by the present over- 
sight, for against lives chosen with so much care and 
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nursed with so much attention^ there was not a 
chance. 

One legend is extant to show the trouble which 
the nominators would take^ in order to procure a 
person on which they could safely invest their 
money. 

An eccentric^ simple old man, an amateur angler 
in the streams which adorn the dales of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, gave rise to the following attempt 
to procure him: — This man, named John Wilson, 
had not been born in the dales, but had come at an 
early age to take his lot among the single-minded 
people who dwell there. He had bought a small 
farm, on the produce of which, tilled by his sons and 
grandsons, he lived. He was soon found out by the 
agents of the speculators ; but for some reason, known 
only to himself, refused to be speculated on, and as 
the secret of his birthplace was confined to his own 
breast, no register of his age could be procured 
without his consent. At ninety he would have 
passed for seventy. He would wander for whole 
days with only his fishing-rod and basket among the 
lakes and rivers of his adopted home. For a week 
together he would be away from his dwelling, 
lodging, when the night came, wherever he could 
procure a bed. Iii vain was he tempted with pre- 

p 
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sents of fishing-rocb ; in vain the choicest London^ 
made flj was offered ; he turned awaj with an air of 
indifference and defied the temptation. 

There came to reside in the village, apparently on 
account of his health, a joung gentleman who took 
John's fancy, for he was fond of fishing and had never 
asked the old man where he was bom. To him he 
showed his choicest retreats for casting the fly, told 
him stories of wonderful throws he had made, and 
wonderful fish he had caught, and pleasant were the 
long summer days passed by these two in the deep 
recesses of the hills, following the course of rivers, 
and tracing streams to their rise. It never entered 
into the old man's thoughts, that one of those who 
were interested in knowing his birthplace was be* 
coming a bosom friend. But so it was. The 
invalid had only sought the neighbourhood for that 
purpose, and when he had thoroughly gained his con* 
fidence, he turned the conversation very cautiously 
to the old man's early history. The latter showed 
no symptoms of anxiety, and the Londoner went yet 
further : still there was no alarm apparent. But the 
next question, which, if answered, would have settled 
the point, was too abruptly put. The ancient angler 
wheeled round, faced his companion sorrowfully, and 
merely saying — "Eh ! man, the ways of the world, 
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the ways of the world !" shouldered his rod, and dis* 
appeared down a ravine close by, leaving his com* 
panion to find his way home as best he could, and 
far too much annoyed to remain any longer in the 
neighbourhood where he had been so unsuccessful. 

When schemes like these were resorted to, and 
this is only one of many *, it is obvious that the ex- 
pected gain must have been great. One house alone 
entered into contracts on the lives of men similar to 
those described, for thousands, and the first to open a 
contract was the Marquis of Hertford, whose atten« 
tion was probably drawn to the speculation by Mr. 
Croker. Philip Courtenay, Queen's Counsel and 
Member for Bridgewater, was another. He availed 
himself of his tour on the Northern Circuit to seek out 
old and healthy lives. Just at this time the House of 
Lords refused so resolutely to pass the Reform Bill, 
that the monarch was expected to force them into 
compliance* The mind of the people was greatly 

* One gentleman thinking that the Greenwich pensioners 
would afford good subjects, went to the hospital with that pur- 
pose. But they all gave their ages at 90 and above, and 
when the parish registers were searched for the dates of their 
birth, it was discovered that they had exaggerated, in some 
cases ten and in others twenty years. Every one claimed the 
distinction of being nonogenarian, and the consequence was 
that the stock-broker was completely baffled in his attempt. 
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excited; and, unable to account for Mr. Courtenay*s 
aTiditjy a YorkBhire paper gravely asserted that 
Earl Grey, being determined to carry the Reform 
Bill, had employed the Member for Bridgewater to 
choose a snffident number of aged persons to receive 
the honour of peerage, the prime minister being de- 
termined to swamp the Upper House with nono- 
genarians rather than fail in his purpose. 

One firm alone, that of Benjamin and Mark Boyd 
of the Stock Exchange, took three-fourths of the 
entire contracts for their friends; and as the lives 
chosen by them were good, it is probable that their 
constituents averaged a profit of 100 per cent. The 
desire to speculate on nonogenarian lives soon be- 
came a mania. Barristers with a few thousands, — 
ladies with a small capital, — noblemen with cash at 
their bankers, availed themselves of the mistake. It 
is difficult to say to what extent it would have pro- 
ceeded, had not Mr. Goulbum availed himself of a 
clause in the act, to cease granting annuities which 
might prove unfavourable to government. 
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VBAUD IN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES — ITS EXTENT — ITS RE- 
MARKABLE AND ROMANTIC CHARACTER. — JANUS WEATHERCOCK. 
— HEI.EN ABERCROMBIE — HER DEATH. — FOROERT OF WAIN- 
WRIGHT — HIS ABSENCE FROM ENGLAND^HIS RETURN, CAPTURE, 
AND DEATH. — INDEPENDENT AND WEST MIDDLESEX — ITS RISE, 
PROGRESS, AND RUIN OF ALL CONCERNED^ 

In 1830^ two ladies^ both young and both attractive^ 
were in the habit of visiting various offices^ with 
proposals to iqsure the life of the younger and un- 
married one. The visits of these persons became at 
last a somewhat pleasing feature in the monotony of 
business^ and were often made a topic of conversation. 
No sooner was a policy effected with one company 
than a visit was paid to another, with the same pur- 
pose. From the Hope to the Provident, from the 
Alliance to the Pelican, and from the Eagl^ to the 
Imperial, did these strange visitors pass almost daily. 
Surprise was naturally excited at two of the gentler 
sex appearing so often atone in places of business 
resort, and it was a nine days' wonder. 

Behind the curtain, and rarely appearing as an 

fK^tor, was one who, to the literary reader versed in 
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the periodical productions of thirty years ago, will 
be familiar under the name of Janus Weathercock ; 
while to the student of our criminal annals, a name 
will be recalled which is only to be remembered as 
an omen of eviL The former will be reminded of 
the '^London Magazine," when Elia and Barry 
Cornwall were conspicuous in its pages, and where 
Hazlitt, with Allan Cunningham, added to its attrac- 
tions. But with these names it will recall to them 
also the face and form of one with the craft and 
beauty of the serpent; of one too who, if he broke 
not into *^ the bloody house of life," has been singu- 
larly wronged. The writings of this man in the 
above periodical were very characteristic of his 
nature ; and imder the nom de guerre of Janus Wea- 
thercock, Thomas Griffith Wainwright wrote with 
a fluent pleasant egotistical coxcombry, which was 
then new to English literature, a series of papers on 
art and artists. An habitue of the opera and a fasti- 
dious critic of the ballet^ a mover among the most 
fashionable crowds into which he could make his 
way, a lounger in the parks and the foremost among 
the visitors at our pictorial exhibitions, the fine 
person and superfine manners of Wainwright were 
ever prominent. The articles which he penned for 
the " London," were lovingly illustrative of self and 
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its enjoyments. Qe adorned his writings with de- 
scriptions of his appearance, and — an artist of no 
mean ability himself — sketched boldly and graphi- 
cally "drawings of female beauty, in which the 
voluptuous trembled on the borders of the indeli- 
cate ; " and while he idolised his own, he depreciated 
the productions of others. This self-styled fashionist 
appears to have created a sensation in the circle 
where he adventured. His good-natured, though 
<^ pretentious" manner; his handsome, though sinister 
countenance; even his braided surtout, his gay attire, 
and semi-military aspect, made him a favourite. 
**Kind, light-hearted Janus Weathercock," wrote 
Charles Lamb. Ko one knew anything of his 
previous life. He was said to have been in the army 
— it was whispered that he had spent more than one 
fortune ; and an air of mystery, which he well knew 
how to assume, magnified him into a hero. About 
1825, he ceased to contribute to the magazine ; and 
from this period, the man whose writings were re- 
plete with an intense luxurious enjoyment — whose 
organisation was so exquisite, that his love of the 
beautiful became a passion, and whose mind was a 
significant union of the ideal with the voluptuous — 
was dogged in his footsteps by death. It was death 
to stand in his path — it was death to be his friend 
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— it was death to occupy tlie very houee with hioi. 
Well might his associates join in that portion of our 
litany which prays to be delivered " from battle, from 
murder, and from sudden death," for sadden death 
was ever by his side. 

In 1829, Wainwright went with his wife to visit 
his unde, by whose bounty he had been educated, 
and from whom he had expectantaes. His uncle died 
after a brief illness, and Wunwright inherited his 
property. Kor was he loog in expendii^ it. A 
further suf^ly was needed; and Helen Frances 
Phoebe Ab^-crombie, with her uster MjuIp.Viu-, step- 
sistcrs to bis wife, came to reside with Wainewriight; 
it being soon uttet this that those extrawdinary 
visits were made at the various life offices, to which 
llusion has been made. 

On 28th March, 1830, Mrs. Wainwright, with 
er step-sister, made their first appearance at an 
isurance office, the Palladium; and by the 20th 
Lpril a policy was opened on the life of Helen 
'ranees Pboebe Abercrombie, a "buxom handsome 
irl of one-and- twenty,'' for 3000/., for three years 
aly. About the same time a further premium was 
Eud for an iusurance with another office, also for 
OOOl, but for only two years. The Provident, the 
'elican, ihe Hope, the Imperial, were soon similarly 
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favoured ; and in six months from granting the first 
policy^ 12^0007. more had been insured on the life of 
the same person^ and still for only two years.* But 
18,0007. was not enough for "kind light-hearted 
Janus Weathercock; " 20007. more was proposed to 
the Eagle, 50007. to the Globe, and 60007. to the 
Alliance; aU of whom, however, had learned wisdom. 
At the Globe Miss Abercrombie professed scarcely 
to know why she insured ; telling a palpable and 
foolish falsehood, by saying that she had applied to 
no other office. At the Alliance, the secretary took 
her to a private room, asking such pertinent and close 
questions, that she grew irritated, and said she sup- 

* It is difficult to avoid blaming the offices. These large 
and varied insurances were, probably, known to every company 
in existence. The reasons assigned should have been tested, and 
very little trouble would have shut the door of every office in 
London on Wainwright and his companions. For so much 
money to be risked on the life of a girl of twenty-one, described 
as '* remarkably healthy, whose life was one of a thousand,** and 
that too for only two years, merely because a nominal plea of 
insurable interest was given, was neglectful and almost cul- 
pable ; although there is some extenuation in the fact that this 
lady assisted to deceive by uttering, or at least coinciding in a 
false statement to Mr. Ingall, at the Imperial, is certain. The 
slightest inquiry would have discovered that Wainwright was 
a beggar, that this young lady had no direct or indirect interest in 
any property whatever, and that the premiums must have been 
paid witii some sinister purpose by a man steeped in difficulties 
and overwhelmed with debt, on the life of a healthy but most 
unhappy girl, entirely under his control. 
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posed her health, and not her reasons for insuring; 
was most important. Mr. Hamilton then gave her 
the outline of a case in which a young ladj had met 
with a violent death for the sake of the insurance 
monej. ^< There is no one," she said in reply^ 
'Mikely to murder me for the sake of my money." 
No more insurances, however, being accepted, the 
visits which had so often relieved the tedium of offi- 
cial routine ceased to be paid. These applications 
being unsuccessful, there remained 18,00021 depen- 
dent on the life of Helen Abercrombie. 

In the mean time Wainwright's affairs waxed 
desperate, and the man grew familiar with crime. 
Some stock had been vested in the names of trustees 
in the books of the Bank of England, the interest only 
of which was receivable by himself and his wife; and 
determined to possess part of the principal, he imi- 
tated the names of the trustees to a power of attorney. 
This was too successful not to be improved on, and 
five successive similar deeds, forged by Wcunwright, 
proved his utter disregard to moral restraint. But 
this money was soon spent, till everything which he 
possessed, to the very furniture of his house, became 
pledged ; and he took furnished apartments in Con- 
duit Street for himself, his wife, and his sisters-in- 
law. Immediately after this. Miss Abercrombie, on 
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pretence or plea that she was going abroad^made her 
will in favour of her sister Madeline, appointing 
Wainwright sole executor, by which, in the event of 
her death, he would have the entire control of all she 
might leave* 

She then procured a form of assignment from the 
Palladium, and made over the policy in that office to 
her brother-in-law* Whether she really meant to 
travel or not is uncertain; it is possible, however, 
that this might have been part of the plan, and that 
Wainwright hoped, with forged papers and docu<» 
ments, to prove her demise while she was still living, 
for it is difficult to comprehend why she should have 
voluntarily stated she was going abroad, unless she 
really meant to do so. In this there is a gleam of 
%ht on Wainwright's character, who, when he first 
insured the life of Miss Abercrombie, might have 
meant to treat the offices with a ^^ fraudulent," and 
not a positive death. Whatever her rdle in this tragic 
drama, however, it was soon played. On the night 
which followed the assignment of her policy, she went 
with her brother and sister-in-law to the theatre. 
The evening proved wet; but they walked home 
together, and partook of lobsters or oysters and 
porter for supper. That night she was taken ill. 
In a day or two Dr. Locock attended her. He 
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attributed the indisposition to a mere stomach de-* 
rangement^ and gave some simple remedies, no 
serious apprehension being entertained bj him* 

On the 14th December, she had completed her 
will, and assigned her property. On the 21st she 
died. On that day she had partaken of a powder, 
which Dr. Locock did not remember prescribing; 
and when Mr. and Mrs. Wainwright — who had 
left her with the intention of taking a long walk-^ 
returned, they found that she was dead. The body 
was examined ; but there was no reason to attribute 
the death to any other cause than pressure on the 
brain, which obviously produced it. 

Mr. Wainwright was now in a position to de^ 
mand 18,0007. from the various offices, but the claim 
was resisted; and being called on to prove an in- 
surable interest, he left England. In 1835, he com- 
menced an action against the Imperial. The reason 
for resisting payment was the alleged ground of de- 
ception ; but the counsel went further; and so fearful 
were the allegations on which he rested his defence, 
that the jury were almost petrified, and the judge 
shrunk aghast from the implicated crime. The former 
separated unable to agree ; while the latter said, a 
criminal, and not a civil court should have been the 
theatre of such a charge. In the following December, 
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the company gained a verdict ; and as the forgery on 
the Bank of England had been discovered^ Wain- 
wright, afraid of apprehension, remained in France. 
Here his adventures are unknown. At Boulogne, 
he lived with an English officer ; and while he resided 
there, his host's life was insured by him in the Peli- 
can for 5000Z. One premium only was paid, the 
officer dying in a few months after the insurance was 
effected. Wainwright then left Boulogne, passed 
through France under a feigned name, was appre- 
hended by the French police ; and that fearful poison 
known as strychnine being found in his possession, 
he was confined at Paris for six months. 

After his release he ventured to London, intend- 
ing to remain only forty-eight hours. In an hotel 
near Covent Garden he drew down the blind and 
fancied himself safe. But for one fatal moment he 
forgot his habitual craft. A noise in the streets 
startled him : incautiously he went to the window 
and drew back the blind. At the very moment ^^ a 
person passing by " caught a glimpse of his coun- 
tenance, and exclaimed, " That's Wainwright, the 
Bank forger." Immediate information was given to 
Forrester ; he was soon apprehended, and his position 
became fearful enough. 

The difficulty which then arose was, whether the 
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ingnrance offices should prosecute him for attempted 
fraud, whether the yet more terrible charge in con- 
nection with Helen Abercrombie should be opened, 
or whether advantage should be taken of his forgery 
on the Bank, to procure his expatriation for life. 
A consultation was held by those interested, the 
Home Secretary was apprised of the question, the 
opinions of the Uw officers of the crown were taken, 
and the result was that, under the circumstances, 
it would be advisable to try him for the forgery 
only. This plan was carried out, the capital punish- 
ment was foregone, and when found guilty he was 
condemned to transportation for life. 

His vanity never forsook him. Even in Newgate 
he maintained his exquisite assumption, triumphing 
over his companions by virtue of his crime* " They 
think I am here for 10,000/., and they respect me," 
he wrote to one of his friends, who would not desert 
him. He pointed the attention of another to the 
fact, that while the remaining convicts were com* 
pelled to sweep the yard, he was exempted from the 
degrading task. Even here his superfine dandyism 
stuck to him. Drawing down his dirty wristbands 
with an ineffable air of coxcombry, he exclaimied, 
*^ They are convicts like me, but no one dare offer 
me the broom." 
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But bad as this might be for such a man^ he 
brought yet harsher treatment on his head. As, pre- 
viously to Helen Abercrombie's death, she had made 
her will in favour of her sister, the claim of the 
latter was placed before the various offices in which 
the life had been insured. While this was pend- 
ing, Wainwright, thinking that if he could save 
the directors from paying such large sums, they 
would gratefully interfere for the alleviation of his 
misery, wrote a letter giving them certain informa- 
tion, coupled with a request or condition that they 
should procure a mitigation of punishment. What 
this revelation was may be judged from the united 
facts, that it saved the offices from paying the 
policies, and that when they communicated it to the 
Secretary of State, an order was immediately sent 
to place him in irons, and to forward him instantly 
to the convict ship. If his position were bad before, 
it was worse now ; and he whose luxury a rose leaf 
would have ruffled, and whose nerves were so deli- 
cately attuned that a harsh note would jar them, 
must have been fearfully situated. He had played 
his last card, and he had lost. When he wrote 
from Newgate he had claimed for himself " a soul 
whose nutriment was love, and its offspring art, 
music, divine song, and still holier philosophy." In 
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the convict ship he shrank from the companionship 
of the men with whom he was associated^ and his 
pride revolted from being placed in irons without dis- 
tinction^ like them. ** They think me a desperado ! 
Me! the companion of poets, philosophers, artists, 
and musicians, a desperado I You will smile at this 
— no, I think you will feel for the man, educated 
and reared as a gentleman, now the mate of vulgar 
ruffians and country bumpkins." 

It is evident there was no change in him. He 
was just as much a selfish, coxcombical charlatan as 
when, fifteen years before, he wrote in one of his 
art papers of ^^ exchanging our smart, tight-waisted, 
stiff-collared coat for an easy chintz gown with pink 
ribbons;" when he touched so lightly but luxuri- 
antly on '^ our muse or maid-servant, a good-natured 
Venetian-shaped girl," and of ^^ our complacent con- 
sideration of our rather elegant figure, as seen in a 
large glass placed opposite our chimney mirror,'* 
Others might be ashamed of self-idolatry ; he gloried 
in it Such was his description of himself; aud who 
that has read it will ever forget that other descrip- 
tion of him as exemplified by Grabriel Vamey? 
** Pale, abject, cowering, all the bravery rent from 
his garb, all the gay insolence vanished from his 
brow, can that hollow-eyed, haggard wretch, be the 
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same man whose senses opened on every joy, whose 
nerves mocked at every peril?"* 

The career of Wwnwright is instructive. From 
the time that he quitted the simple rule of right, he 
wandered over the world under influences too fear- 
ful to detail^ and he died in a hospital at Sydney 
under circumstances too painful to be recapitulated. 

From 1825 to 1835, there was a huge outcry 
against all the new offices, principally, however, 
raised by the old companies, who seemed to claim 
a patent right of preservation. They forgot that 
competition is the very soul of business, and mourned 
greatly as every new office made its appearance, 
although by 1835 only fourteen more were esta- 
blished. The following fraud was held in the light 
of a providence, and has long been quoted by them, 
though few are aware of the many remarkable cir- 
cumstances in connection with the infamous ^^ Inde- 
pendent and West Middlesex:" — 

An did man, between sixty and seventy, ignorant, 
uneducated, and in want ; who had been at one time 
a smuggler, and at another a journeyman shoemaker, 
thought, in the year 1836, that the best mode of 
supplying his necessities would be to open an office 

* " Lucretia."— By Sir E. B. Lytton. 

Q 
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for the receipt of moneys in exchange for the sale of 
annuities. The plan was notable, but required as- 
sistance, and a coadjutor worthy his friendship was 
soon found in one William Hole, a tallow-chandler, 
a smuggler, a footman, and a bankrupt. These 
friends at once confederated together, and found no 
great difficulty in their way. The chief capital 
demanded by such an undertaking on the part of 
the proprietor, was unbounded impudence ; and on 
that of the public, unbounded credulity. Having 
joined their purses to produce a prospectus, and 
having taken an office in what Theodore Hooke 
called ^Hhe respectable neighbourhood" of Baker 
Street, Portman Square, their next plan was to 
concoct a directory of gentlemen who, while they 
attracted public attention and seemed a pledge for 
the respectability of the company, should yet mislead 
those who were not familiar with the financial world. 
This was an easy task, and in due time the most 
honourable names in London were openly published 
as managers of the ** Independent and West 
Middlesex Fire and Life Insurance Com- 
pany." Trusting to the faith of people in great 
mercantile firms, there was scarcely a banker, a 
brewer, or a merchant whos6 patronymic, with dif- 
ferent initials, was not used by these ex-smugglers 
to forward their views. Drummonds, Perkins, 
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Smith, Price, and Lloyd were all produced as fancy 
directors, to adorn one of the most impudent pro- 
spectuses which was ever composed. They then 
turned their attention to the working men of the 
establishment, and Mr. Hole having a brother-in-law 
named Taylor*, sufficiently respectable to be a jour- 
neyman bell-hanger, sought him out, saying ^^he 
was going to make a gentleman of him," undertaking 
to pay him 100 guineas yearly, provided he attended 
the board when it was required, and did not " get 
I drunk or behave disorderly." Finding some diffi- 

i 

culty in procuring a sufficient number, and being 
applied to by a William Wilson for a menial situa- 

I tion, they at once advanced him to the post of 

! director, paying the liberal sum of five shillings 
weekly. A boy of sixteen, who went on errands, 

! who signed annuity deeds for thousands, or who 
swept the floors, was also appointed to a similar post ; 
while the gentleman who undertook the onerous 

|r position of auditor, was also porter in general to this 
respectable establishment. On board days they were 
told to dress in their " Sunday's best," to place 
brooches in their dirty shirts, and rings on their 

I clumsy fingers ; the huge fine of half-a-crown being 



* This man appears to have been an innocent tool in the 
hands of his acute brother-in-law. 
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inflicted, should they appear in the native simplicity 
of th^ work-a-day attire ; and it ie no nnremarkable 
feature of this eBtabliehmeDt, that Taylor duly, on 
board days, left his master the bell-hanger to go to 
his master the director, to ^gn the deeds which 
duped the pubUc. Their next requirement was a 
banker ; and none other -was good enough save the 
Bank of England, which was added to the list of 
attractions of this commeroi^ bill of the play. 

Everything thus prepared, they turned their atten- 
tion to statistics ; and here again there was no great 
obstacle. In order to procure bueiness, it was neces- 
sary to offer tempting terms, bo they liberally pro- 
posed to serve the public 30 per cent, lower than 
any other o£Gce, although with all the existing com- 
petition the greatest difference hitherto bad been 
but from 1 to 1^ per cent. ; and in addition to this> 
these bad men committed the glaring impudence of 
granting life assurances for much smaller premiums, 
and selling annuities on much lower terms than any 
one else ; terms so palpably wrong that a man of 
30 by paying 1000/. could obtiun a life annuity of 
BOl., and by paying ni. 10«. of this to insure hu 
life, could receive 6J per cent, for his money and 
secure his capital to his successors.' 

" This was first pointed out by the Qu«rterly Beriew. 
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Having thus arranged preliminaries, they opened 
their office and commenced business. They had the 
precaution to select respectable agents, and by giving 
25 per cent, where other companies only gave 5 per 
cent, stimulated them to say all they could in their 
favour. The terms were very attractive; there is 
always a large ignorant class ready and willing to be 
duped ; and the business went on swimmingly. If a 
man wanted to insure his life, there was no great 
difficulty about his health. If another wished to 
purchase an annuity, they were quite willing to dis* 
pense with baptismal certificates in London, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow; large and handsome 
offices were opened, and the public induced to play 
its part in this most serious drama of real life. The 
poor and less intelligent portion of the community, 
lured by terms which had never before tempted 
them, took their spare cash and invested it in the 
West Middlesex. Bdch men were not less dazzled 
by the golden promises ; and one, disposed to sink a 
large sum in so profitable a concern, desired his 
solicitor to inquire about its solidity. The soli- 
citor went to the manager, and questioned him as to 
the directors and the capital. Knowles at once said 
the directors were not the men whose names they 

<>3 
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took^ nor was the capital so much as a million. 
But the former^ he vowed^ were respectable men^ and 
the latter was quite enough for their purpose. As^ 
however^ he declined to give the residences of the 
directors, or to say where the capital was in^ested^ 
the solicitor also declined to risk the money of his 
client. The success^ however, which they experi- 
enced in other cases^ justified their daring. One 
person who had toiled, and worked, and grown pre- 
maturely old in the service of Mammon, invested his 
all in the purchase of an annuity, and in order to 
secure the capital, insured his life. In two years he 
was a beggar. A famUy which with great industry, 
and by doing without a servant for forty years, had 
saved enough to retire from business, placed the 
principal portion with the West Middlesex, in time 
to be informed that the directors had absconded. 
A governess who had been left a small property, 
and bought a deferred annuity with the proceeds, 
died of a low fever soon after the bubble burst. 
Half-pay captains, clergymen, servants, tradesmen, 
all came with their spare cash to get 6^ per cent, 
and secure their capital. 

From remote districts where their prospectuses 
had been circulated, money came pouring in. Any 
one who chooses to refer to the current literature of 
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that time^ will perceive that these fellows availed 
themselves of every vehicle to make their claims 
public The daily and weekly papers, the monthly 
and quarterly journals^ all bear testimony to their 
zeal in the shape of shameless advertisements, and 
the walls of provincial towns absolutely blazed with 
their attractive terms. 

The money thus obtained was liberally spent. 
The promoters kept carriage-horses and saddle- 
horses; servants in gorgeous liveries waited on 
them ; they fared, like Dives, sumptuously every 
day. One of the directors lived in the house in 
Baker Street, and being of a convivial character, 
astonished that quiet street with gay parties, lighted 
rooms, musical soirees^ and expensive dinners. His 
wine was rare and recherche, his cook was suffi- 
ciently good for his guests, and he found himself sur- 
rounded by the first people of this lively locality. 
But there were very dark rumours afloat, which 
should have made men hesitate before they gave 
this fellow their countenance. By 1839, there was a 
general feeling that there was something wrong; 
Mr. Barber Beaumont wrote a letter to the " Times " 
about it; and had it not been for the wonderful 
boldness of the adventurers, they must have broken 

Q 4 
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up long before. It was known that they had 
thrown a difficulty in the way of paying some an- 
nuities in the country ; and that, without any justice, 
they had refused to discharge a fire insuruice which 
had become due. Still what is every one's business 
is nobody's business, and iixej had hedged themselves 
with such a conventional respectability, they looked 
so grave, they talked so properly, and they gave 
such good dinners, that it was long before they were 
compelled to yield. So great was their prestige, that 
though one of their victims came fierce and furious, 
and bearded them in their own house, and before the 
very faces of their friends — though he told the party 
assembled that he was swindled, and their hosts were 
the swindlers,-^ it produced no effect, and he was 
absolutely obliged to leave the place for fear of per- 
sonal violence. In addition to the dinners which 
they gave their friends, they had small pleasant 
parties of their own, with toasts sardonically appli- 
cable to themselves, the first standing sentiment 
being in mocking, reckless contempt, — 

** An honest man*s the noblest work of God ! ** 

The unpleasant rumours continuing to spread very 
rapidly, it became desirable to procure a director 
with something like respectability attached to his 
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name ; so Mr. Knowles wrote to Sir John Bae Reid, 
Governor of the Bank of England^ stating, that as 
he was a native of Dover he could assist Sir John 
with his constituents, provided that gentleman would 
give his name as director to the falling establish- 
mait. The only reply was a contemptuous refusal, 
and an unceremonious request that Mr. Knowles 
would withdraw the accounts of the West Middlesex 
from the custody of the Bank. 

In the 4 mean time the established institutions 
looked on in wonder, asking themselves when this 
bold violation of probity would cease. It was cer- 
tain, that, so long as the new office could procure 
money from the public, they would continue to do 
80. There was no law, indeed, which could touch 
them; and when some of their victims hesitated at 
continuing their payments, the following specious 
letter was written by the agent whom the gang at 
Baker Street had found means to blind : — 

^' I have been to London purposely to examine 
the affairs of this society, and I can assure you the 
reports issued against them are wholly without 
foundation ; the principal part of them are gende- 
men living on their own property* - The following is 
the result of my investigation, which must surely 
satisfy the mind of any person aa to their respectabi- 
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lity : — 63,000/. in the Bank of England to meet 
emergencies; 160,000/. on mortgage property in 
London, at 7 per cent, and 8 per cent. ; 40,000/. on 
reversionary property; 120,000/. on different funded 
securities ; 3000/. in the Bank of Scotland ; 30,000/. 
on mortgage security in that country ; 3000/. in the 
Bank of Ireland; 10,000/. on landed security in that 
country ; and their paid-up capital is 375,000/." 

But even this brilliant array of securities failed at 
last in its effect, and it was left to the shrewdness 
and daring of a Scottish gentleman to encounter 
single-handed, this most unprincipled combination. 
Among those who had entered into transactions with 
the Glasgow branch was Mr. Peter Mackenzie, 
editor of the " Scottish Reformers' Grazette," whose 
attention became naturally drawn to a question 
which involved the happiness or misery of a great 
number of his countrymen ; and as the opinion of Sir 
John Beid had been very mendaciously quoted in 
favour of the West Middlesex, Mr. Macken^e 
addressed him to ascertain the truth of this assertion ; 
in reply to which the Governor of the Bank stated^ 
*^ I know nothing of the parties in question, and I 
consider it highly improper that any reference should 
be made to me on the 'subject." This was decided 
enough ; and as Mr. Mackenzie was doubtful whether 
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the Independent and West Middlesex had not grown 
out of a similar company under another name^ which 
had advertised the duke of Wellington as a patron, 
he wrote to his grace, receiving the straightforward 
reply, ^' that the duke did not doubt a gang of 
swindlers had advertised his name as patron, that 
the same or another gang had played a similar trick 
in Southwark, and that Mr. Mackenzie was autho- 
rised to state to the public that the duke had not 
sanctioned the publication of his name in that or any 
other similar association." 

Although the company had so long a list of 
directors, Mr. Mackenzie observed that the policies 
were always signed by the same three individuals, 
that no designations or addresses were annexed to 
the names, and that there was an accumulation of 
functions in the respective oflSce-bearers, quite un- 
usual. He then determined, believing that the com- 
pany was radically wrong, to discharge his duties at 
all risks. And most manfully did he perform that 
determination. In March, 1839, under the head of 
"ExpostJBE,"* he inserted an article in his "Re* 

* The following form extracts from the above articles of Mr. 
Mackenzie : — '* Some time ago there was sent to this office a 
series of advertisements in favour of the Independent and 
West Middlesex Insurance Company, which were entered 
and paid for in the regular course of business. We are 
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fonners' Gazette;" and it is hardly possible to exag- 
gerate the sensation which the exposure produced in 
Glasgow. Men of all parties congratulated him on 
his fearless attack; the people who were assured in the 
West Middlesex ran wildly to the office, where they 

cantiouB about qiiack medical advertisements, none of them 

that we are aware has ever been admitted into our columns ; 

but it never entered into our heads for one moment, that an 

insurance company professing to be incorporated by special 

acts of parliament, was in truth a quack company, got up for 

the premeditated purpose of imposing on the public in matters 

of fire and life. Hence the advertisements of this company 

glided through our columns from time to time to time. . . • 

But we were astonished lately to learn that this was a spurious 

insurance company hatched in London two years ago.** *' Under 

these circumstances, our duty, we humbly conceive, is at once 

plain and decisive, and therefore we proceed to discharge it for 

the sake of the public, whose faithful and unflinching servant! 

we at all times profess to be. In a word, we raise our voice 

and warn the public against this Independent West Middlesex 

Insurance Company. It is a false and fictitious company.** 

" In their polices of insurance they take care to provide that 

* the capital stock and funds of the said company shall alone be 

answerable to the demands thereupon under this policy.' Why, 

what is the value of their capital stock and funds, if as we say 

the parties themselves forming the said company are utterly 

worthless, being in fact no better than a parcel of tricksters in 

London, disowned, or repudiated, or condemned by every 

respectable person to whom reference is made? There can 

scarcely, we think, be anything so base or so nefarious as taking 

premiums from unsuspecting people, and making them believe 

they are secured against the contingencies of life, or the risk of 

fire, and yet mocking them in their calamities when the bubble 

bursts." 
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were told^ ^' that the reasonableness and moderation 
with which they had done business had been the 
cause of great jealousy and offence, and had brought 
down on them a variety of assertions of the most 
false, calumnious, and slanderous character." 

They threatened Mr. Mackenzie with the terror 
of the law ; but on the 9th March that gentleman 
again attacked them, asking, ^^ Will the mere states 
ment of a parcel of swindlers in their own favour 
secure for them public confidence, when it has been 
directly and specially assailed?" 

The more they were attacked, however, the more 
they advertised. All the London and provincial 
papers were employed to spread their terms, and 
2000/. were placed in the hands of their law agent to 
ruin, if possible, Mr. Peter Mackenzie. Undaunt^ 
edly, however, did he continue week after week to 
attack them ; and it is impossible not to admire the 
mingled gallantry and audacity with which they de- 
fended outpost and citadel. Though they lost one 
action they had brought against Mr. Mackenzie, they 
commenced another, declaring that their terms were 
fair and liberal, that the public could insure with 
them at favourable rates to themselves and reason- 
able profit to the company, " and, above all, that Mr. 
Mackenzie was false, calumnious, and slanderous." 
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The poation in which they were placed was curi- 
ous enough. It was phdn that a most disgraceful 
fraud was in existence ; but while no act of insol- 
Tencj was committed^ the law could not interfere. 
There was^ indeed^ no way of stopping them ; and it 
was evident that they would only cease business 
when the public ceased to pay its money. While 
they discharged the annuities as they became dne^ 
and paid the life or fire policies which fell in^ they 
were utterly uncontrollable^ save by the moral power 
of the press. This power^ so far as Mr. Mackenzie 
was concerned, was most unsparingly used; but he 
availed himself of another weapon. The name of 
Peter Mackenzie is rarely mentioned in England in 
connection with this company, that of Sir Peter 
Laurie and the West Middlesex being always asso- 
dated; and this is owing to the fact that, not con- 
tent with the powerful articles in his paper, he sent 
a letter, with the report of the trial, to Sir Peter, to 
inform him that " the company called the West Mid- 
dlesex was a company of swindlers," begging him to 
use his influence as chief magistrate of the city of 
London, to stop this crying iniquity. Sir Peter 
went to the Bank of England, and inquired if they 
knew anything of the company. "Yes," was the 
reply, "they are the greatest swindlers that ever 
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existed in London." " On this hint he spake ; " and 
from his seat at the Mansion House the ^^ first Scotch 
Lord Mayor" let all England know that the Lide- 
pendent and West Middlesex Lisurance Company 
was a sham^ and that Sir Peter was going to put it 
down. The declarations he openly made^ and the 
information he procured^ produced an enormous 
number of letters from the victims. The company 
became a theme of public conversation — the assur- 
ance offices rejoiced at the discovery of their rival's 
infamy — and those who were insured were rudely 
startled from their dream of security. 

In the mean time, Mr. Mackenzie pressed them 
closely in Glasgow. He defied them and the da- 
mages they sought to obtain. There was no word 
too bad to give them — no assertion which had its 
foundation in truth, which he was not bold enough to 
publish. Actions involving damages to the extent of 
20,000/. were brought against him in vain — he was 
indomitable in determination and invincible in spirit. 
Week after week he poured forth the vials of his 
wrath; and it is scarcely possible to say how much 
longer he must have continued his attacks, had not 
intestine strife assisted his endeavours. The worthy 
Mr. Knowles and the excellent Mr. Hole quarrelled. 
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and the latter wrote the following elegant epistle to 
his coadjutor: — 

" Knowles, — 

** Thou art a scoundrel, and thy son no better. I 
shall print and publish all the by-laws and proceed- 
ings which relate to any transactions which I had 
with the company, and expose your villainy to Mac- 
kenzie and others; and I give you and your lying 
rascal of a — notice, that if you or he should dare 
to publish any slander relative to my character, I 
shall instruct my solicitor to prosecute you, you d— d 
perjured scoundrel ! — you base wretch ! Swear 
against your own hand-writing I What I swear you 
never borrowed any money of me for the office! ' 
O wicked wretch! I have your signature, and 
my solicitor has 86en it. Base I base ! base ! Hang 
thyself, with thy friend Williams. 

'' Truth, 

" William Hole." 

Another letter of this gentleman concluded in the 
following manner : — " Whoever said I had more 
than this is* a liar; and like unto Peter, who denied 
his Master, and afterwards went and wept ; or, like 
unto Judas, who betrayed his Master, and went 
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afterwards and hanged himself. All that I have 
said or written I can prove." 

By this time it became pretty clear that the career 
of the Independent and West Middlesex was run; 
the valuables were removed from Baker Street ; two 
waggons were necessary to remove the wine only ; 
and the bubble burst. The loss sustained by the 
public is difficult to estimate. The confederates 
boasted of taking 40,000/. in one year; and it is 
probable that from 200,0002. to 250,000/. is no ex-> 
aggeration. But whatever the pecuniary loss, the 
moral effect was mueh worse. It would be impos- 
sible to enumerate the examples of sorrow and suffer- 
ing which ensued ; yet it is equally painful to think 
that the cause of insurance was considerably injured* 
Some degree of blame rests with the other offices. 
They knew — they could even have demonstrated — 
that an institution charging such low premiums on 
assurances, and allowing such large sums as annuities^ 
must fail; that it was a mathematical impossibility 
that it would answer; and when they found, in 
addition, that Hole offered their agents half the 
year's premiums as commission, it was a ^^confirmation 
strong as proof of Holy Writ." Had they applied^ 
like Mr. Mackenzie, to the Lord Mayor, it would 
have been stopped, in its outset, and many excellent 
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people sayed from ruin. Had he not opened the 
eyes of the public, there is no saying to what extent 
they might have carried their transactions; for 
though Sir Peter Laurie indisputably aided him, it 
is equally true that Mr. Mackenzie lost 13002!. by his 
exposure of the '^ Independent and West Middlesex 
Life and Fire Insurance Company.^' 

The death of Mr. Beaumont, in 1841, recalls the 
name of one who, for nearly half a century, was a 
very noticeable man. But though for the last thirty 
years of his life he controlled the movements of a 
large fire and life assurance office, he was not ren- 
dered narrow-minded by his devotion to business; 
nor will a brief review of his career be unacceptable 
to those who remember his name as one of the 
earliest apostles of life assurance. 

John Thomas Barber Beaumont, more familiarly 
known as Barber Beaumont, was bom in 1773. As 
a youth he was devoted to historic painting, the 
talent which he evinced being recognised both by 
the Royal Academy and by the Society of Arts, 
from each of which he won the medals awarded to 
excellence in their several departments. He soon, 
however, abandoned historical for miniature painting, 
where agiun his ability was acknowledged by hb 
appointment to the post of portrait painter to the 
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dukes of York and Kent. His connection with 
royalty probably stimulated him to raise a rifle corps 
in defence of England, when the first Bonaparte 
threatened invasion. Like all which he undertook, 
he gave his heart and soul to it. He published a 
couple of pamphlets, the first "by Captain Barber," 
and the second anonymously. He recommended 
that the people should be armed as sharpshooters 
And pikemen, and pointed out the special advantage 
of the invaded over the invaders; and so devoted 
Was he to the cause, that he established a paper — 
the "Weekly Register" — to stimulate the exertion& 
of others by recording his own. The corps of which 
he was captain became an evidence of his personal 
zeal. In a trial of skill between the various regi- 
ments he won the first prize ; and so satisfiied was 
he of the efiiciency of his men that, on one occasion, 
in Hyde Park, he held the target while the entire 
corps, one after the other, discharged their rifles' into 
the bull's eye at the distance of 150 yards. In his 
hatred of the French emperor, in his love of boxing, 
and his belief in Queen Caroline, he was a *^ distin* 
guished Englishman." These were three articles of 
faith of that day, and he believed in all. 

In 1806, Mr. Beaumont found his true vocation; 
and the active spirit which had distinguished itself 
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in painting and in defen<}ing his country, in abusik^ 
Bonaparte and lauding our ^* injured Queen," turned 
its attention to the poor. In conjunction with the 
County Fire and Pi^>vidQnt Life Offices, he attempted 
to establish an association for the working man* 
Though this did not succeed, it was not for want of 
devotion* In every part of the country, agents ex* 
plained its benefits. Many thousand pamphlets were 
distributed, but the artisan and labourer could not be 
induced to join it. 

The mind of this class was less cultivated axid less 
cared for then than now, and wrherever they got high 
wages, they spent them recklessly. They regarded 
the workhouse as their natural refuge, and claimed 
its privileges as their imlienable birthright. We 
owe the presentation of ijiany facts concerning 
them to Mr. Beaumont, who after ten years' trials 
finding that his association failed in its purpose, in- 
terested the inhabitants of Covent Garden and the 
neighbourhood, in the establishment of a saving 
bank. To compass this he presided at various public 
meetings, where he spoke with much energy, address- 
ing the poorer cUss in an easy familkr tone, and 
speaking to them as only one who understood their 
wants could have spoken. He necessarily wcm their 
confidence by his zeal, and all which he wrote on the 
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subject evinces a spirit of benevolence, being evi- 
dently the production of an acute and energetic 
mind. He was the first to point out the various ob- 
jections to benefit societies, and his exertions in the 
cause of savings banks, though now almost forgotten, 
were productive of good ; nor is it too much to add, 
that habits of industry and frugality were excited, 
or that the happiness of the working class was in- 
creased by his exertions. That which has hitherto 
been related of Mr. Beaumont was but the result of 
his leisure hours ; for he was the originator of an 
office, to the service of which he gave the principal 
part of his time, and in which he found his reward* 
adhere was, indeed, something very significant in bis 
resolute, earnest spirit, and there must, too, have 
been something very honest in the man ; for in the 
outset of his own pet office, when the members 
were excited by success, he told them that the early 
accounts were not to be relied on, that they were 
fiattering from the nature of the business, and that 
they showed more success at the beginning than the 
iuture would confirm. He was an open foe to all 
fraudulent offices, and did all he could to stay the 
progress of the concocters of the West Middlesex. 
He called attention to their proceedings in the 
" Times ; ^ he proved that the enormous commission 
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thej offered^ argued a foregone conclusion of swind"* 
ling ; he attacked them in a Scotch paper, and drew 
their wrath upon him, in the shape of an action for 
damfiges, which cost him 100/., and for which an 
additional claim of 600/. was made on his executor. 

Unlike many business men, he had both taste and 
talent for literature. He wrote a tour in South 
Wales, and he has given us a very instructive work 
on Buenos Ayres, in the colonisation of which he was 
interested. The pamphlets he published are prin^* 
cipally on social subjects, and time has confirmed the 
opinions he expressed. ' The people and their re* 
quirements seemed his special care, and he appears to 
have borne in mind the Divine commission ^^ the poor 
always ye have with you.** Besides a close atten- 
tion to their physical wants, he originated a literary 
institution ; for he had received too much solace from 
art, science, and literature himself, not to spread its 
moral and mental advantages among those in whose 
cause he laboured. Nothing could exceed the ardour 
he evinced, or the fatigue he underwent, in carrying 
out his plan. ^^ He was on the spot at all times, and 
in all weathers. His attention was indefatigable and 
his vigilance excessive^ He paid little regard to 
meat, or drink, or sleep ; and the consciousness that 
he was about to effect a great and lasting good in« 
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Spired him with augmented energy in the midst of 
waning health and a decaying frame.'' 

At length the sword wore out the scabbard. For 
thirty years he had been subject to an incurable 
asthmatic malady, and for the last ten years of 
his life he had never been free from daily and nightly 
paroxysms of pain. A long time prior to his death 
he, in a somewhat eccentric spirit, ordered a coflSn of 
beautiful oak to be made, and to undergo the process 
which would save it from dry rot; this was kept 
at the undertaker's, where he often philosophically 
went to contemplate the future depository of his 
remains. Not satisfied with the good he had 
effected in his life, he left at his death 13,000/. to 
maintain the institution which he had founded. He 
was buried in his own cemetery; and there are 
many wealthy men who may take a lesson from 
Barber Beaumont in the employment of their riches, 
and many poor men who may copy his unceasing 
industry, prudence, and perseverance. 

Some allusion to the baneful career of the cholera, 
fortunately more rare in its visits than the old plague, 
will not be out of place in a volume, the basis of which 
is the mortality of the people. Although from 1832, 
when it made its second appearance in England*, 

* The cholera first visited England about the beginning of 
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Tarious rumours had been spread of its approach^ it 
was not until 1849 that it came again to this country 

August 1348. From the seaport towns on the coasts of Dor- 
setshire, Devonshire, and Somersetshire, it ran to Bristol, and 
the men of Gloucester established a quarantine between the 
two places. But this ** familiar furj ** mocked then as now at 
the quarantine, and walking in darkness appeared in Glouces- 
tershire to the horror of its inhabitants. From thence it passed 
by way of Oxford to London, finally spreading all over Eng- 
land, *' scattering everywhere such ruin and desolation that of 
all sorts hardly the tenth person was left alive." 

In the church and churchyard of Yarmouth, 7052 were 
buried in one year. Within six months, in the city of Norwich 
more than 57,000 died. In London, death was so outrageously 
cruel that every day saw twenty, sometimes forty, and some- 
times sixty or more dead bodies flung into one pit. The 
churchyards became crowded. Fields and additional places of 
burial were set apart, and these soon failed to suffice; the 
number of the dead increasing so rapidly that ^ they were fain to 
make deep ditches and pits very broad, wherein they laid a 
range of carcasses and a range of earth upon them, and then 
another range of dead bodies," and in this manner the people, 
except those of the better sort, were placed in their long 
home. The cattle died in hedges and ditches by thousands 
for want of men to attend them. All suits and pleadings in 
the King*s Bench and other places ceased. The sessions of 
parliament were stopped. England and France forgot for a time 
that they were ** natural enemies." County, city, and town wit- 
nessed solemn prayers and public processions for days together, 
and God was implored in highway and in byway to ** sheath 
his angry sword and preserve the residue from the devour- 
ing pestilence." When this pestilence which yet yearly threatens 
our coast had passed away, it was found that its prey had been 
chiefly old men, women, and children of the ** common sort of 
people," and that but few of the nobility of the land had boen 
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in all its terrible reality. The appalling disease of that 
year will not be readily forgotten; for it spared neither 
the rich in his mansion, nor the poor in his hovel It 
smote the physician who attempted its cure, and it 
struck down the priest who supplicated its departure. 
It was not, however, indiscriminate in its attacks ; 
for wherever a squalid population hedged in the lofty 
terrace or the aristocratic square, it spread from the 
meagre workman to his healthy fellow-citizen. The 
business of most life-assurance offices increased with 
rapidity. Some of them were besieged with appli- 
cants. Men saw thdr neighbours' houses closed, and 
feared that a similar symbol might soon mark their 
own. They ran, therefore, while there was yet time, 
to do that which they should have done before ; and 
so great was the influx, that it is doubtful had this 
new form of plague lasted in all its intensity, whether 
some of the companies would not have shared the 
panic and shut their doors. It was scarcely possible 
to see house after house bearing the signs of mourn- 
ing, without an indefinite future pressing its claims ; 
and when it was found that, in several cases, in- 
surance was followed by rapid death, they who 

seized by it. Property was for along period depreciated : that 
whict was previously sold for forty shillings, only fetched a 
mark ; and the Scots in scorn invented a new oath, swearing in 
contempt " by the foul deaths of the English." 
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knew little or nothing of the doctrine of chances, 
suggested that for a period the offices should be 
closed ; and as life after life was insured and fell, and 
as day by day the gloom of the City increased, it was 
even agitated by those who should have been better 
informed. But the companies maintained their 
calling; though then, if ever^ they should have 
mooted, whether those who insured their lives, and 
went to reside among ill-constructed sewers, foul 
gully holes, and teeming cesspools, should not have 
paid a higher premium than those who went to 
ventilated houses, breezy suburbs, and well built 
districts. This point seems completely lost sight of. 
Every inquiry is made concerning gout, asthma, and 
consumption ; but no question is put concerning the 
health of a locality. A man determined to commit 
suicide, and not void his policy, may as surely effect 
his purpose as if he visibly destroyed himself; for wher- 
ever scarlet or typhus fever rages, there may he reside 
without question. *^ Whoever has insured his life," 
remarks Mr. Dickens, " may live over a cesspooL 
He who has taken out a policy, is not called to give 
notice of his intention, though he may purpose re- 
moving to some quarter of the town, in which his 
house may be ill-ventilated, his neighbourhood con- 
fined, his drainage in a state of horrible neglect 
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There was a case in pointy that attracted public 
notice some little time ago. A gentlemen^ aged 
thirtj-one, in excellent health, assured his life for a 
1000/. Having paid only three annual premiums, 
he removed to a sickly spot in the Bethnal Green 
BrOad, and died of typhus fever after a few daya' 
illness.*' 

These ideas are gaining ground. Mr. Austin 
first started them, and Mr. Dickens has reproduced 
them. They arose during the fatal sickness just 
alluded to, and are certainly not unworthy the con- 
sideration of all who are interested on the subject. 

A new plan, now known as the half-credit system, 
was first introduced in 1834, by the United King- 
dom Life Assurance Company ; and although 
strongly opposed at its commencement, has since 
been very generally adopted. By this system a per- 
son aged 30, whose annual premium for insuring 
1000/. would be 21/. IBs. 4rf., may insure 2000/. by 
paying the same premium annually for five years, 
after which 43/. 16*. Sd. would be required. This 
would leave 109/. 11*. 8^., including interest, to be 
paid off at his convenience, or to be deducted at hid 
death ; but should he die within the first five years, 
his family would receive 2000/. instead of the 1000/. 
they would have received under the old system. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE OF 1841. — INSTANCES OP DECEPTION. — PUB- 
IJCATION OP ACCOUNTS. — ^NEW COMPANIES — ASSERTIONS ABOUT 
THEM — THEIR IMPORTANCE — SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THEM. 

A SELECT committee was appointed in 1841 to 
consider the laws relating to joint stock com* 
panics. It concluded its labours in 1843. There 
was an evident want of amendment in these lawa 
For about fifteen years prior to 1840^ the world had 
been at the mercy of any one who chose to publish 
an advertisement) call himself a company^ and re- 
ceive money for assurances and annuities. Vast 
sums had been obtained, therefore, by daring adven- 
turers of the Montagu Tigg school, who launched 
with avidity into this branch of business. Besides 
the loss by the West Middlesex, nearly half a million 
sterling had paftsed from the pockets of the public to 
those of projectors ; and the following instances will 
prove that government were not called upon to 
interfere without a sad necessity : — 

A family of swindlers founded an office. One of 
them changed his name, called himself trustee, and 
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acted as chief manager. Who would believe that 
this man, without character and without money, 
ipduced several members of parliament to become 
directory? because "they thought they were doing 
a kindness to the promoter ; " allowing their names 
to be used as lures to a concern whose shareholders, 
when it broke up, were found to be " minors, married 
women, labourers, and small tradesmen." 

In a second office, an uncertificated bankrupt, its 
promoter, appointed himself resident manager. In- 
surances and annuities to a considerable extent were 
effected, and then the company, consisting of eleven 
shareholders and directors united, vanished, and, 
" like the baseless fabric of a vision, left not a 
wreck behiBd.** 

In another which had been established many 
years, great »ames were at its head, and great busi- 
ness was done. But whether the terms were not 
high enough, or the management was bad, it proved 
a failure. An extraordinary career was that of the 
chief manager. Thinking, probably, to recover him- 
self, he had speculated in newspapers ; he had esta- 
blbhed a society in connection with natural history ; 
he called the queen dowager his patron, and had 
been honoured by a visit from majesty. As some 
of these could scarcely be called sound investments 
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for an annuity society, he was unfortunately com-* 
pelled to leave off paying the unhappy annuitants. 

These special cases arose from want of sufficient 
control. On inquiry it was discovered that the 
names of persons who had no existence had been 
used in some cases, and the names of persons of 
substance, without their permission, in others. That 
false statements of authority — that fraudulent pro- 
spectuses - that tempting rates of commission - 
banking accounts with the Bank of England — and, 
above all, advertisements appealing to the cupidity 
of the public, — had always proved successful. 

Owing to the information elicited by the com- 
mittee, it was deemed necessary to recommend that 
any future company should be provisionally regis- 
tered, stating every particular of its purpose, its 
promoters, its directors, its subscribers ; and that a 
complete registration should be accompanied by a 
copy of its prospectus, its deed of settlement, its 
amount of capital, its number of shares, the names 
and residences of the shareholders, the oflScers of 
the company, and a written acceptance of oflBce. 
These recommendations were carried out by 7 & 8 
Vict. c. 110. ; but time has proved that the act has 
scarcely been successful, even in mitigating the evils, 
it was meant to prevent. ** Arguing from the ex-» 
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perience of the present law," says the ** Morning 
Chronicle," *' during the past eight years, it does not 
appear that its effect has been in any way to restrain 
the formation of unsound insurance companies;" and 
in one respect it assisted them, as it gave the pro- 
moters the power of quoting a special act of parlia- 
ment in their favour, thus adding a spurious stability 
to their character. In seven years from the work- 
ing of the new act the number of projected com- 
panies averaged three and a half per month ; the 
number actually opened, two every month, while 
about fourteen yearly were compelled to close their 
operations. It may be supposed that the old offices 
were somewhat surprised as project after project, 
each proclaiming its principle to be the very essence 
of life assurance, was registered. They made, how- 
ever, a great show of business. Their annual re- 
ports were startling to the ears of staid, methodical 
gentlemen of the old school, who, seeing that their 
own policies had not increased with the population, 
thought, when new companies declared huge profits 
and boasted augmented policies, that the world was 
coming to an end. The assumptions of some of 
these new offices were audacious enough; one ac- 
tuary asserting that a company might spend all their 
premiums and great part of their capital, and be per- 
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fecily solvent. The first year's bumness of a society 
which started at this period produced 3300L; a 
large sum undoubtedly^ but the first year's expenses 
were 3000/. out of it. The business of the second 
year produced 2000/.; but all the money paid by 
the policy holders was spent^ with 15 per cent, of 
the capital in addition. Rumours like these — ex- 
aggerated perhaps by the terrors of those of the ancien 
regime — soon spread about, and there was a growiz^ 
disposition in the public to regard new offices with 
suspicion. Of about fcnrty which had been annually 
projected from 1844 to 1851, many had given up 
the ghost; and though the policies in some cases 
were transferred to other offices, yet in those whidi 
were not so fortunate there must have been great 
evil. For some years a cloud had been gathering ; 
but when Mr. Labouchere moved that the accounts 
of the various offices should be printed, and when, 
in their naked attire and without the opportunity of 
re-arranging them, they were presented to the House, 
they seemed so at variance with the boasted success 
of many, that the public, aided by the old oflices, 
grew frightened at the picture which Mr. Labouchere 
had conjured. 

This, however, produced no very apparent results 
in checking the formation of others ; but the letter 
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of Mr. Christie* to the President of the Board of 
Trader together with various leading articles in the 
morning papers, in which the Chronicle took the 
lead) aroused a spirit of mischief in those who 
thonght themselves aggrieved. " The object I have 
in view,'' says Mr.^ Christie, " is a thorough scrutiny 
and investigation into the affairs and responsibility 
of every Efe and annuity institution in the United 
Kingdom, with a view to such enactments as shall 
protect extensive public interests from the alarming 
prospective evils of fraud and of ignorance." 

There does not appear in this profession suflScient 
reason for the torrent of pamphlets which appeared, 
because all ofBces engaged in similar business to 
that of Mr* Christie should possess a similar desire. 
Such, however, was the fact, and when the morning 
papers unmasked their battery, the fun grew ^^ fast 
and furious." Nothing can be more desirable than 
that the balance-sheets of these companies should 
be clear and uniform ; and it seems reasonable that 
all offices should so express their returns. But it 
should not be forgotten that these accounts were 
furnished without any idea of publication. Eax^h 

* Letter to the Right Hon. Joseph W. Henley, M.P.—- By 
Robert Christie. 

S 
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institatioii sent its statement according to the notion 
of its actuary ; and as actuaries, like doctors^ dis- 
agree, not only was there no attempt to make one 
balance-sheet resemble another, but the Tery prin- 
ciple differed on which they founded their valuations. 
It was, therefore, not the &ult of the actuary, but 
of the act itself, in not demanding uniformity, that 
they appeared in so many and snch varied forms — 
that they at once produced suspicion, and that they 
have made the word '^insolvent" commonly used with 
r^ard to these new institutions. But insolvency is 
a very awkward term, particularly when applied to a 
life assurance office. There is scarcely a banker in 
existence to whom the same term might not be ap- 
plied on almost the same principle, for there is not 
one ready to pay all his balances on instant demand. 
But the banker knows his contingencies as life 
assurance offices know theirs; and to that extent 
only are both prepared to pay« Both are liable to 
runs on them; the latter during an epoch in the 
public health, the former during an era in the money 
market. Being, therefore, a question of contingency 
with the new mutual office, we must remember, in 
fairness, that it was the same with the old; and 
that, had they been compelled to publish their balance- 
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sheets when they commenced, very unpleasant re- 
marks might have been made as to contingencies.* 

While this subject was being agitated, some awk- 
ward cases arose to startle the mercantile world and 
depress the feeling of security so necessary to the 
perfect fruition of assurance. Several companies — 
founded by authority of the Joint-stock Registra- 
tion Act — had arisen and fallen to the ground. One 
deed of settlement after another had been proved to 
be as worthless in effect as that of the West Mid- 
dlesex. One series of promoters after another had 
published elaborate prospectuses, and failed to meet 
their liabilities. The directors of these had been 
from that class which supplied Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap with their business, and the managers had 
arisen among those whose names had graced the 
bankrupt list, or been arraigned at the Old Bailey. 
The following will prove that the law, since 1845, 
any more than prior to it, has not been effective, and 
that it is as easy to establish fraudulent companies 
now as it was before the passing of the act. One 

* The Equitable even was regarded with a very suspicious 
eye by the Court of Chancery soon after its commencement, 
and the names of bankers and merchants as directors, great in 
their day and generation, did not prevent the proprietors of the 
Koyal Exchange, the Amicable, and the London Assurance 
corporations from predicting its failure. 
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director had been keeper <^ a ganung-hoase. 
Another, calling himself a knight, acted as travel- 
ling commission agent. A list of shareholders, which 
was published for the benefit o£ the public, proved 
that, though one was a holder of no less than 20,000 
shares, the locality assigned to him was ignorant of 
his whereabouts. Two others had been bankrupt, 
another had been insolvent, others were clerks to 
the company, one declared his name had been forged, 
while another had been dead for many years. The 
institution had been enormously puffed, and the 
result was that many insurances were effected. But 
when it became known* that a proprietor of 2000 
shares in the company was also a petitioner in the 
Insolvent Debtors' Court, and that at the very time 
he was advertised as a proprietor of these shares he 
had hardly a coat to his back, the premiums became 
less. In this awkward position the claims for losses 
were met by credit notes at fifty-three days' date, 
which of course were duly dishonoured, and, as a 
natural consequence, the company was heard of no 
more. The following will tend to satisfy the reader 
that no exaggeration has been used. ** I have," 

* The public is greatlj indebted to Mr. Hartnoll, ihe avowed 
editor, and Mr. Pateman, the publisher of the Post Magazine, 
for their great exertions in the cause of Life Assurance. 
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says Mr. Hartnoll^ ^^ from among the worst cases of 
assurance companies brought into existence under 
the facilities for forming such companies by the 
Begistration Act, exhibited to you the history of 
one whose robberies amounted to 60,000Z. I have 
dissected another of these companies^ composed of a 
low set of vagabonds, whose signatures as share- 
holders were procured at a pot-house for pints of 
beer« I have given you the name of a third, whose 
secretary was brought, most wrongfully according 
to the verdict, to the bar of the Old Bailey, on a 
charge of conspiring to obtain money under false 
pretences ; and of a fourth whose manager is a men* 
dicant, and whose secretary is a fellow who ought 
to become one, in order to prevent his becoming 
something worse, I have from the middle class of 
these companies referred to one, winding up in 
Chancery, having * fictitious names of subscribers to 
the deed,' and from the purer class of new com- 
panies, from no invidious selection, but almost by 
compulsion, under public challenge from parties 
officially connected with two offices. I have ana- 
lysed the accounts of one, which, at the end of three 
years, had only 14,512/. left in every shape and form 
out of 45,081/. received in solid cash; and of another 
which, although with every shilling of its funds gone, 
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and 1754Z. 10«. 3^. in debt, continues to publish to 
its policy-holders and the world at large the very 
great fib that it has made a profit of 6015/. ds. 2<f."* 

Of course the frauds alluded to above strength- 
ened the hands of the old companies, and though 
really worth nothing as illustrations against the ex- 
isting offices, were quoted with much delight. The 
chief thing they did prove was, that while the Regis- 
tration Act did not prevent the formation of bubble 
societies, it aided such men as Mr. HartnoU in dis- 
covering them before much mischief could be effected. 
All these circumstances, however, drew attention to 
the new companies, eliciting a variety of opinion on 
the subject. 

The amount assured in all the life offices in the 
kingdom is variously calculated. But probably the 
information collected by Mr. Brown, who estimated 
it at 150,000,0002., is nearest the mark. On this 
sum, 5,000,000/., — being about one twelfth of the 
annual revenue of the country, — are payable yearly 
as premium. The vastness of this interest, its 
domestic character, its mercantile and its so<nal 
bearings, are all important ; and as life assurance is 
making rapid strides in public esteem, it is probable 
that where one man now insures for the sake of his 

* ^* Assurance Companies* Accounts,** p. 43. 
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family^ two will do it in twenty years' time ; always 
provided no check be given to the principle, by 
the failures of offices, through extravagant expenses, 
or through want of business. 

There is a general objection on the part of com- 
mercial men to see the Government interfere in mer- 
cantile affairs. But this is a question of degree : 
the principle is sound to a certain extent, though no 
farther. It is sound that the State should not inter- 
fere with the detail of management, but it is not 
therefore unsojund that it should propose some gene- 
ral law by which publicity may be given to certain 
accounts — by which the public may be made aware 
of* their liabilities, and a moral check established 
which must be beneficial to all. 

The wise provisions of the Banking Act of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1844 are a proof that our Legis- 
lature does interfere in financial affairs, and life 
assurance is only an extended form of banking ; the 
joint-stock banking company receiving deposits and 
paying them back, with interest, on demand ; the 
joint-stock assurance company receiving deposits and 
paying them back, with interest, at death. If it were 
thought desirable for the Bank of England to pub- 
lish a weekly statement of its financial position, it is 
equally desirable, in maiiy respects, for a life assur* 
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ance company, -«- the argument being, in both cases, 
the general good. 

An examination of the accounts returned by the 
various offices gives us some startling facts. Twenty- 
five of these, the average term of whose operations 
has been three years and three-fifths, have expended 
in that time 373,3282. out of 462,032/., great part of 
which they have received for policies granted and 
annuities promised. Nine of them have spent all 
their premiums and 30 per cent, of their capital 
besides. Mr. Labouchere distinctly stated his 
opinion that many were insolvent ; and '< My im- 
pression," says Mr. Christie, ** nay, my entire con- 
viction, as to others, notwithstanding the flaming 
accounts of their prosperity contained in reports and 
speeches at annual meetings, is, that they are rotten, 
and are in effect, though not in design, fraudulent." 

Such statements as these being publicly made, 
there appears some ground for examining the ques- 
tion, and for quieting the minds of those who may 
have entered into engagements with the junior 
offices, so far as a fair and rational consideration will 
do so. It may be assumed that none of the offices 
now in existence have been opened with a fraudulent 
intent ; but the necessity which exists of spending 
their money liberp,lly, and almost lavbhly, to procure 
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business, is almost as pernicious. It is but just to 
say that an examination of the tables of the new 
offices does not show a low rate of premium ; not 
lower, perhaps, than the increased value of life will 
allow, and certainly not lower than the old offices 
conld well afford to chargCt 

One unfortunate tendency of the new companies 
is to give life assurance a speculative character, when 
nothing is less speculative in reality. Yet the extra* 
neous temptations and collateral advantages promised 
by most are very mischievous. Men now sometimes 
insure their lives with a vague belief that in a few 
years they will have no more premium to pay ; they 
quarrel with the fair divisions of old offices, and 
taunt their managers with the advantages to be de« 
rived from the new. As an example of the language 
that is sometimes indulged in, one modern office 
promises to set apart a portion of its future profits, 
whether such should amount to thousands or to 
tens of thousands, to hundreds of thousands or to 
millions, for the support and future provision of any 
person in decay who shall have once, for however 
brief a space of time, held a single share in such 
company. " To become a shareholder," says the 
prospectus, ^^ is as it were to effect at once and for 
aver a policy of assurance against want." The 
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reader is left to judge for himself of this singulai* 
specimen of assurance. 

Butj independently of the expenses which eat up 
the premiums^ it may be feared that in an anxious 
search after business, the examining physician may 
not be so rigid in his report as those of the older 
established companies ; the lives admitted by the 
directors, therefore, not being so good as they should 
be for the ultimate safety of the ofBce. It has been 
added, in support of this, that in some of these com^ 
panics the mortality has been 40 per cent, more than 
it should have been, had proper care been taken. 
But are we not very ignorant of the laws which 
govern disease? It is well known by physicians 
that the chances of life in individuals are constantly 
changing. Mr. Gompertz, the father of our actuaries, 
has expressed a belief that it would be difficult to 
pick out 10 per cent, of really uninsurable lives from 
the entire population. Those which are now doubt- 
ful, or even diseased, to-morrow become sound and 
insurable ; while those accepted with gladness at the 
ordinary rates of to-day, become in almost the same 
proportion ailing and uninsurable afterwards. The 
chances of individual health, be it sound or unsound, 
are as uncertain as those of individual life, and no 
effort having hitherto been made, excepting by Mr. 
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Nelson, to discover the law which governs disease in 
its relation to life, it follows that any argument 
against the new companies based on the low charac- 
ter of the lives which they assure, may prove, how- 
ever specious in theory, very unsound in practice. 
And the mode adopted by the old offices, of conduct- 
ing their business has certainly, up to the present 
time, been too much in their own favour. By well- 
grounded tables they establish the fact that out of 
1000 lives, taken at random among the diseased as 
well as the healthy, a certain number will die each 
year, until all are extinct. But though on this they 
found their rates, they are much too shrewd to take 
their lives at random. They pick the strongest and 
healthiest, rejecting all else, and make them pay 
premiums founded on the contingency tables of 
mixed lives. This, therefore, is also somewhat in 
favour of the calculations of the new companies. 
But there is another important item to be regarded ; 
— the value of money. The funds of all the offices 
from 1760 to 1815 were bought when Consols were 
low, and the price of the Three per Cents, ranged 
from 47 i to 97. During the war there was an eager 
demand for money. Exchequer bills, mortgages on 
large landed estates, allotments of new loans, were 
all favourable modes of investment. Even since 
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money has been plentifiil, the large capital of the old 
offices has enabled them to gsdn a higher interest, 
because money lent in huge soms for a lengthened 
period will always command a higher rate of interest 
than small sums for a short period. Thus one old 
office annonnoes, in its balance-sheet, that it is re- 
ceiying 4| per cent, on its investments ; and probably 
other offices, with similar funds, are similarly for* 
tunate. 

The new offices may find a difficulty in this which 
they have not estimated^ and which may materially 
int^ere with their profits ; although it is more than 
probable that even this objection is over-rated, be- 
cause there are principles which govern the interest 
of money, quite as certain as those which govern life, 
and because the rate of discount of the Bank of 
England is no safe criterion to those who are out of 
the money market. Their anxiety to forward thdr 
interests will also induce them to exert themselves, 
and the activity which pervades business when dis- 
counts are low, may more than compensate for a 
diminished interest. There is, however, another 
feature which must always act somewhat in favour 
of the old offices, and that is, their liberality in 
peculiar cases. Rich and well-established companies 
do not always confine themselves to arithmetical 
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calculations, and thej often employ the rule of right 
in paying demands which no court of law could 
compel; partially, it may be, from proper feeling, 
but principally from an " enlightened selfishness." 

If it be thought that life assurance offices should, 
for the sake of the public and of themselves, be 
interfered with by Government, the next step is to 
discover the simplest and the least vexatious mode 
of dealing with them. And here at once arises the 
question whether some difference should not be 
made between the mutual and the proprietary com- 
pany. Assuming that the mutual system possesses 
every essential element of safety, it is equally true 
that there are hazards in the path of any company 
depending merely on its premiums, which do not 
attend a company with a respectable proprietary. 
Hundreds were once ruined by a mutual fire-com- 
pany; and had the cholera, in 1849, fallen on the 
dass which does insure as much as on that which 
does not insure, none can say to what extent the 
new and untried companies would have suffered, or 
whether they could have paid the policies which 
became due. And there is another point which 
materially affects an office with a small business. 
In the first few years of its existence the estimated 
mortality will probably ensue. But let us imagine. 
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fi^ m moment, this mortality seiang those who are 
insured for Luge amounts, instead of those who are 
insured for small sums ; might not the demands be 
too great for its capital, even with no excess of mor- 
tality, especially when it is remembered that the 
expenses of establishing the society would necessarily 
have decreased its resources? A company with a 
subscribed and paid-up capital may fairly pay largely 
for advertisements ; but a mutual company, without 
any independent funds, has scarcely the right to use 
their premiums for any other purpose than to de- 
crease the annual payments or add to the policies. 
As mutual oflSces, therefore, have no other security 
than their premiums, these would require to be 
looked after more circumspectly and closely than 
where a capital and a proprietary are answerable to 
the insured. The mode in which the funds are in- 
vested by mutual offices might be a fair subject for 
publication ; nor would this be an invidious distinc- 
tion, as an irresponsible office has less chum to an 
equal latitude of investment, and less right to keep 
their secrets than a responsible company. 

One element in the success which the old mutual 
offices have experienced is attributable to the high 
rates they charge. Thus, the premium of an old 
mutual company at the age of thirty is 2/. 135. 6dL; 
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while that of an old proprietary companj is 2/. 2s, 
There may be an ultimate equivalent to the mutual 
insurer, if he live, in either a reduced premium or sax 
increased policy ; but as the former is too frequently 
accepted instead of the latter, the family of the 
insured do not receive the same benefit at his death 
which they would have done, had he paid the same 
sum to a proprietary office, and kept up the premiums 
as he would have been compelled to do, 

A life assurance office with a respectable proprie- 
tary and a paid-up capital, is by virtue of the English 
law of unlimited partnership as safe as any company 
can be, so far as the assured is concerned; and 
as the chief end and aim of government interference 
would be the safety of the policy-holder, it follows 
that new legislation on this subject should in fairness 
only affect new proprietary companies, to prove the 
reality of their capital, and so protect the public 
from such men as those who have lately been un- 
kennelled. But though a marked difference may be 
claimed by the respectable proprietary companies, 
and though a distinction might perhaps in strict 
justice be drawn betwixt those with a subscribed 
capital and those which have only their first years' 
premiums, less their expenses, to pay the claims 
against them, it would perhaps be politic on the part 
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of government to include all ; and it would be still 
more politic on the part of the old proprietary offices 
to state their readiness to concur in any plan which 
might be for the benefit of the body corporate, be- 
cause any legislative measure, to be effective as well 
as protective, must be general. While it must be 
such as will be readily acquiesced in by the older 
offices, it must not be made unpleasant to the new : 
it must be at once general in its application and 
strict in its inquiries. If it appear inquisitive, it 
must not be inquisitorial; and, if possible, the common 
consent of all should be obtained. The actuaries, 
who are intelligent and accomplished gentlemen, 
must be propitiated, for they are in possession of a 
somewhat occult science, having justly the ear, the 
confidence, and the respect of their directors. And 
when it is borne in mind that these directors embrace, 
as a body, the first men in the city of London, that 
they possess a commercial, social, and, not seldom, a 
political consideration, it follows, that to conciliate 
them is as necessary to the well-being of any measure, 
as to conciliate the actuary is necessary to the co- 
operation of the directors. There is no profession in 
which subordinates are so respectfully regarded, for 
the actuary is master of a science in which the direc- 
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tor is generally deficient; and knowledge, in this 
case, as in others, is essentially power. 

If then it would be wise and prudent for govern- 
ment to interfere with all, and at the instance of all, 
the next consideration is how to produce the greatest 
amount of good with the least amount of evil : and 
one of the essential conditions is, the cl^rest inform- 
ation published in the briefest form to give a correct 
estimate of the position of an office. Tabular state- 
ments may prove whatever the actuary pleases, and 
may be made to mean anything and mystify any- 
body. One concise form, therefore, so clear that he 
who runs may read, a form which can deceive no one 
and which all can understand, will be necessary. 

Many methods by which the safety of the public 
may be attained have been proposed ; but the first to 
be dealt with are the publication of the accounts, the 
form in which they should appear, and the mode of 
determining their correctness. 

1st. The publication of the accounts, to be effectual, 
should be general. Without this the cry of partiality 
would be raised, and must be fatal to the attempt. 
As well as general, they should also be uniform, so 
far as this is possible. They should consist of 
leading features stated in the simplest and least com- 
plex form, admitting, as far as practicable, of only 

T 
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one interpretation. They should be certified by the 
actuary^ examined by the directors, and signed by 
the chairman, all of whom should beheld responsible, 
under a heavy penalty, for their accuracy. 

2d. These returns must give the exact money 
position of the office, the leading principle being an 
endeavour to show the funds in proportion to the 
risks; and as there is a difference in the mode of 
estimating future chances, the form adopted by each 
should be one and the same. As each office, also, 
has business special to itself, with its own pecu- 
liarities, its own interests, and its own mode of invest- 
ment, any detailed statement might be dangerous, 
and form the groundwork for rivals to copy or to 
criticise. The points of chief note are the capital, 
the amount of liabilities, and the annual returns; 
and if the endeavour were made to show the funds in 
proportion to the risks, instead of endeavouring to 
procure a large show of business at any price, the 
object of ambition would be the accumulation of 
capital. 

3d. The best way of procuring correct information 
is the next condition. Falsified returns are not 
impossible. If any office should be fiEuling in its 
endeavours to keep its business together, having men 
at its head whose names are unknown save in a petty 
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and obscure locality, a strong check is necessary ; 
and it seems scarcely practicable to avoid the appoint- 
ment of a competent person as an arbiter of their 
correctness. Unpopular as this might be at first, 
were the appointment placed in proper hands and 
judiciously carried out, it would be of immense 
benefit. It would indeed be scarcely necessary for 
the inspector to be a government oflScer. The 
established companies might fairly say, that they 
have done no wrong, and that a close espial by a 
government agent would be derogatory. But were 
an inspector of this kind chosen unitedly by the 
offices, and paid by the State, the companies having 
no voice in his dismissal, excepting under circum* 
stances which ought to command it, there would 
be less objection. The necessity for such an officer 
would arise from the brevity of the accounts to be 
published. It would be his duty to see that the 
data from which they were formed was true ; that 
the premiums received were as large as was stated ; 
and that while the investments were as great, the 
liabilities were not greater than the report asserted. 
The power to examine and compare these returns 
with the books of the various companies is a delicate 
consideration ; but as the offices might appoint the 
inspector themselves, it would, after all, be only an 
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additional check by their own oflBcer on their own 
affiiirs. The mode of investing need not be published, 
as the power of the inspector to demand an ex- 
amination would be a sufficient check on immorally- 
disposed offices. Nor is such a case unprecedented, 
as by a clause in the Bank Charter Act of 1844, 
commissioners are empowered to search into and 
examine the books of those bankers who issue 
notes.* 

If it be desirable, as it undoubtedly is, that 
assurance offices should be perfected for the sake of 
the public, it is doubly so that some check should 
be placed on annuity companies. It is from them 
that most mischief has ensued. In a life office the 
promoters may have to pay claims before they have 
received sufficient assets to meet them. But an 
annuity office, where capital is at once placed down 
for a future, but postponed benefit, may do irre- 
parable mischief in less than a year. In this way 
the public, and that portion of the public, too, which 
is the most deserving of care, have suffered, and are 

* " That the said Commissioners shall have ftill power to ex- 
amine all books, at all seasonable times, of such bankers as 
issue notes, and to take copies or extracts from any such books 
or accounts." — History of the Bank of England, its Times and 
Traditions. — "By John Francis : 2 vols. 3rd edition. Longman, 
Brown, and Co. 
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likely to suflfer. All the new offices grant annuities^ 
and though it is difficult to say the exact amount^ 
(their returns being so cleverly or so clumsily 
arrayed), yet it is probable that within the last five 
years more than 100,000Z. has been received on the 
faith of annuities to be paid by them ; and it will be 
no consolation to the annuitant to be told that though 
his annuity must cease, it is caused by unfortunate 
calculations and not by fraudulent design. The 
granting annuities does not necessarily, although it 
may naturally, enter into the business of a life office. 
For the first century assurance, and annuities were 
distinct, and it is somewhat doubtful whether it is 
quite wise to allow, at any rate it is dangerous to the 
public to deal in annuities granted by new offices 
which issue policies of assurance as well as bonds of 
annuities. The large sums paid down make a show 
in the assets of a new company, and the fact that 
hundreds of people for many years rest their entire 
support on the promises to pay of offices which have 
been declared by many to be bankrupt, and whose 
balance-sheets certainly evince an irregularity out of 
keeping with all propriety, is singularly important* 
It is a cruel government that will not interfere in an 
iniquitous system, and the accounts of the annuities, 
viz. the yearly amounts to be paid, the estimated 
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number of years over which they will extend, and 
the special capital in hand to meet the demands, 
should be published separate and distinct from the 
assurance accounts, as the banking and issue de- 
partments of the Bank of England. 

Another proposition has been made, to the effect 
that no company should be allowed without a large 
paid-up capital " The public safety,'' says the 
* Morning Chronicle,' ** requires that a sufficient 
capital should be provided ;" and this the same 
article suggests should be 50,000/. ** There are 
special reasons," adds* the writer, ** particularly at 
this time, why new insurance offices should be re- 
quired to provide sl sufficient capital Causes are in 
operation which may interfere largely with the rate 
of interest procurable on first class investments, and 
it is not to be overlooked that the increasing facilities 
of communication with distant regions, Australia for 
example, combined with the wide discretionary 
powers which it is the fashion for deeds of settlement 
to confer, may lead to remote and hazardous invest- 
ments, fiill of promise when entertained, but liable 
to great and sudden accidents, — accidents such as 
insurance offices without any independent resources 
could never recover." 

In another portion of the very elaborate articles 
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alluded to *, it is added : — " The only real remedy is 
to take care that the parties who enter into the 
several speculations have something considerable to 
lose, self-interest will then render them infinitely 
more prudent and vigilant than all the inspections 
and certifications in the world. With the general 
requirement, however, of the payment of 50,000/. 
as capital, might very properly be combined certain 
improvements on the present law of a minor cha- 
racter." **It would be proper also to enact that 
after a specified date all persons whose names are 
with their consent advertised as patrons, vice-patrons, 
trustees, or honorary directors, of any insurance 
company, shall be deemed to be shareholders therein." 
How far the suggestion of no office being allowed 
without a large capital, should be carried out, is a very 
serious consideration. A large paid-up capital does 
not appear an absolute necessity, although the faith 
engendered by it would probably repay the assured, 
because the larger the capital, the greater the con- 
fidence, and the greater the power of the subscribers 
to extend the business, as it does not follow that all 
the profits should go to the proprietors. The money 
invested would not be idle ; it would be the business 
of the directors to place it in security at a good in- 

* The Morning Chronicle. 
T 4 
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terest, and the interest would probably be greater 
than the subscribers could obtain elsewhere for their 
money. 

All the old companies, which were once purely 
proprietary, divide a portion of their profits among 
the insured, and nothing can be fairer or better 
founded than an office which ofiers the advantage of 
a large paid-up capital, and divides four-fifths or 
nine-tenths of the profits among the insured. Still 
as the entire tendency of the public has been in 
favour of the mutual system for the last quarter of a 
century, as all authorities have proclaimed it to 
be the purest principle of Life Assurance, as in- 
numerable instances of great success are to be found 
in its ranks, it follows that an attempt to revert 
to the pure, proprietary system would be worse than 
useless. But with all the advantages of the mutual 
system, it is probable that a small paid-up capital, 
with responsibility to the extent of the proprietor's 
fortune, wotdd be sufficient for safety : for there is 
one more point to be considered relating to the 
management of a mutual office, which is too often 
forgotten. In this the policy-holders have a vote ; 
they know not when their lives may fall ; they are 
eager to add to the value of their policies ; and the 
directors feel a pressure from without which some- 
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times compels them to give a greater bonus than 
they ought. This is the prevailing tendency of the 
mutual principle, and argues somewhat against it. 
In a mixed company, on the contrary, it is the aim of 
the directors to maintain their investments intact ; 
they know that what will destroy the company will 
destroy them as partners, and there is a moral power 
in operation in their case, as there is something very 
unlike a moral power in operation in the other. 

That there are enough and to spare of companies, 
none can doubt. That some are in a position from 
which their customers would justly shrink is pro- 
bable ; and that others would be found insolvent if 
strictly examined, is to be feared. But, with all this, 
they are indisputably beneficial to the cause they 
represent, as they are spreading its knowledge, and 
pressing its necessity, with the earnest spirit of men 
whose existence depends on the number of their 
proselytes. 
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CHAP. XV. 

EXTENSION OF ASSUBANCE. — SOdETT FOB ASSURANCE AGAINST 

PUBOATOBT. — COMMEBCIAI* CREDIT COMPANY. GUARANTEE 

80CIETT. — MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL. — AGRICULTURAL 
COMPANY. — RENT GUARANTEE. — RAILWAT PASSENGERS.— LAW 
PROPERTY, AND INDISPUTABLE SOCIETIES. — DISPUTED FOUCY. 

It has been found that there are unchanging prin- 
dples which regulate commercial losses; that the 
lives which are sacrificed by railway accident have 
similar conditions ; that the storm which levels the 
wheat has its defined courses; that the murrain 
which devastates the cattle is as fixed in its move- 
ments as the disease which destroys humanity. To 
meet these casualties, societies have been started, 
founded on laws originating in the doctrine of pro- 
babilities, and regulated by tables to show the 
chance of their occurrence. Nor is there any reason 
against — nay, there is every reason to believe in — 
their success, provided only their promoters apply 
themselves with diligence to collect sufficient data 
whereby to rule their operations. Of one society only 
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ihSLj a doubt be evinced and a smile raised at its 
presumption^ and this is the 

SOCIETY FOR ASSURANCE AGAINST PUR- 
GATORY I 

for supposing the threepence per week paid by the 
credulous peasant be sufficient to satisfy the priest, 
yet there is every reason to doubt that the prayers 
and masses of such mercenary pastors wiU be suffi- 
cient to satisfy God. There is something half-grand 
and half-grotesque in this impudent provision against 
an indefinite future. 

THE COMMERCIAL CREDIT MUTUAL ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY 

is characteristic enough of a mercantile people. 
Prior to the foundation of such an institution, it is 
obvious that there must have been some important 
statistical information connected with commercial 
losses. 

This was submitted to Mr. Finlaison; and his 
opinion being that the plan contained the strongest 
element of success, the society commenced business ; 
and now any person supplying a number of traders 
with goods may secure himself from loss, 90 per cent, 
of which is paid to the assured party> the remaining 
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10 per cent being placed as a reserve fund. There 
is also an annual charge for management, out of 
which the interest on the shareholders' capital of 
50,000/. is paid. There are many collateral advan- 
tages in connexion with the company, not the least 
of which is information concerning the trading com- 
munity, so that a subscriber may ascertiun the cha- 
racter and credit in the money-market of a new 
customer. All legal expenses are borne by the ma- 
nagement commission fund ; and there is something 
very amusing in the indifference with which any per- 
son insured in this society must attend a meeting of 
creditors ; for while others look with bent brows and 
anxious faces, he may remain utterly careless about 
its proceedings. It is easy to suppose that this feel- 
ing may raise a spirit of recklessness in some ; but 
the promoters have wisely interested this class, if 
such there be, by the deduction of the 10 per cent, on 
all losses, and by other wise arrangements which 
stimulate the careful and deter the careless. One 
half the surplus of the year's premium will be applied 
to the reduction of the next payment of those whose 
losses have not equalled their annual premium ; and 
as a similar society has been in operation in France 
for the last five years, which has met with signal 
success, there appears every reason to believe that 
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this society will prosper. Within the first nine 
months^ insurances have been effected of more than 
3,000,0007. The theory of chances is as applicable 
to commercial transactions as it is to life. The 
close observer will not have failed to notice that 
the periodical epidemic — whatever form it may 
have assumed — has its representative in the com- 
mercial crisis. Every six or seven years, mercan- 
tile epidemics — analogous to the cholera, the influ- 
enza, or the typhus of an unhealthy season — which 
seem to defy all calculation and to level the lofty as 
well as the low, revolutionise our money system. 
So fixed have they become in their appearance and 
re-appearance, that they have ceased to be excep- 
tional ; and there is now plenty of information on 
which to base some estimate of the annual losses of 
special classes from bad debts. 

GUARANTEE SOCIETY. 

When this company was first started, in 1840, for 
the insurance of loss against the dishonesty of clerks, 
there was a great objection raised. It was thought 
one of those vague and speculative undertakings of 
which England has seen so many, and one which 
would necessarily fail, because the master would 
hesitate to take an assistant who could only give the 
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security of a commercial company. ^^The moral 
security is wanting ! " was the exclamation of alL It 
was vain to answer, that this objection pointed both 
ways, as the relative would often give the desired 
bond, which a mercantile institution would refuse. 
Still the parrot reply was heard, and the solemn shake 
of the head was followed by ^' The moral security — . 
where's the moral security?'' and was deemed sufficient, 
to crush all argument derived from mere statistics. : 
Time pased, and it was discovered that because a 
banker's derk gave the security of a company^ he 
did not become a rogue, but he did become indepen- 
dent. It was found, too, that the master could 
make his claim good on the company with far more 
promptitude than he could on a relative. It was 
nothing to say to a board of directors, ^^ I will have 
justice and my bond ; " but it was something to say 
to a broken-hearted parent, ^' Your son has ruiaed 
you as well as himself — discharge your obligation I" 
It is well known that bankers and merchants 
have often . foregone their due rather than thus re- 
imburse their losses: and it has been found that, 
notwithstanding the fact of the ^^ moral security" 
being wanting, the societies which guarantee the 
master from loss by the servant have been very suc- 
cessful, are very serviceable, and are on the increase. 
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THE MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL. 

Almost the only objection which could be brought 
with justice against the offices prior to 1841, was the 
habitual practice of refusing delicate and doubtful 
lives. Having, in the early part of their career, 
taken all who came without inquiry, they rushed into 
the opposite extreme, and refused all who were not 
undeniably strong. There were indeed a few offices 
which professed to insure invalids ; but they had no 
statistical information ; and they rarely, if ever, ac- 
cepted a life unless it was obviously a good one. In 
1833, Mr. Gilbart wrote, " We may hereafter have 
tables that shall show the expectation of life, not 
only in regard to people in health, but also to those 
afflicted with every kind of disease;" and in 1841 
Mr. Neison established the above office, the success 
of which has confirmed the opinion entertained of his 
great ability. 

AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 

In the year of the South Sea bubble, a wit of the 
day epigrammatised the proposal to insure horses and 
cattle, little thinking it would ever be carried out. 
Yet that some such institution was necessary may be 
gathered from the number of local clubs of this cha- 
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racter established all over the country. These will 
probably merge in some agricultural insurance com- 
pany like the above; and did this institution not 
take human life into its business, it might be more 
successfuL The laws relating to life and to farming 
stock are very different, and a company devoted to 
the latter would be wiser than one which blends the 
assurance of agricultural property against disease, 
accident, fire, lightning, and the hailstorm, with 
ordinary life assurance. 

THE RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY. 

This is another instance of the extension of insur- 
ance to a purpose which at one time would have been 
pronounced Utopian ; and which, addressing itself 
exclusively to landed proprietors, promises to col- 
lect their income without trouble and without loss. 
When a tenant knows that his rent will be rigorously 
demanded, he feels that he must provide the money 
or pay the penalty. There are no qualms of con- 
science in companies ; and though a man might try 
to play upon the easy good nature of his landlord, 
such tricks would be vain against them. Determined 
habits of thrift are thus engendered, property be- 
comes more valuable, the landlord receives his rents 
regularly, and business proceeds like a machine. It 
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may be said that the kindly feeling between landlord 
and tenant disappears beneath the iron sway of a 
public company ; but however this may be regretted, 
it is only an inevitable consequence of the changes 
of capital and the consequent transfer of estates. 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

We owe to Mr. Glyn, when chairman of the Lon- 
don and Birmingham Kail way, the first light on the 
subject of railway accidents. He proved that they 
were far less by the iron road than by the coaching 
system, and that the loss of life, in proportion to 
the number which travelled, was incomparably less. 
When the yearly railway reports were published, it 
was at once seen that a society like the above would 
have a fair chance of success. Some of the railway 
companies have refused their aid, thinking it would 
cause a decrease in railway travelling. Others, 
again, have assisted, on the broader principle that 
such an institution was sound. This company has 
been severely tried ; but it has been productive of an 
incalculable amount of good, and the character of 
the directors gives a perfect solidity to the concern. 
In many cases it has been very effective in mitigat- 
ing the distress which sudden death so often entails 
on survivors. 
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ACCIDENTAL DEATH INSURANCE COMPANY. 

There are hundreds of thousands who cannot 
afford to be run over ; to whom a lingering illness 
would be misery ; and whose death would scatter or 
starve their families. A serious or severe accident 
would probably deprive a clerk of his situation^ and 
a small tradesman of his business, leaving them with 
no home but the hospital, and no hope but the 
g^ve. The statistics of general accidents are dif- 
ficult to arrive at, but a small annual premium 
would be an ample safeguard against such a casualty. 
There is one point in which both this and the Rail- 
way Assurance Company are wanting, and yet it 
would be scarcely possible to amend the error. 
There is in neither of them any inquiry as to the 
health of the party assuring. Now it is obvious that 
the very life of a confirmed invalid would be shaken 
out of him where a strong and hale man would 
receive no injury. 

LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST 

SOCIETY. 

Of a somewhat similar character to the Bent Gua- 
rantee is the above; and this is another admirable 
idea if it can be carried out. Defective titles, being 
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assured, are rendered absolute and perfect by it. 
The actual repayment of loans and mortgages is 
guaranteed, while copyholds, lifeholds, and leaseholds 
are made equal to freeholds for all purposes of sale or 
mortgage. 

THE INDISPUTABLE LIFE COMPANY. 

There is a principle involved in the title of this 
Society which is much too important to be briefly dis- 
missed. The eagerness with which all companies 
claim indisputability for their policies, is a significant 
sign of public feeling on the subject. But the term 
indisputable at present means nothing. To be effec- 
tual, it should be absolute ; and it is doubtful whether 
it would not benefit the whole of the ofiSces to adopt 
indisputability as their motto. There is great evil, 
and there is often great wrong, in a disputed claim ; 
but it seems sometimes a necessity. Where there is 
conspiracy, fraud, or concealment, it is manifestly 
unjust to pay a policy; but it costs far more to 
resist it : and it is a point worthy mature considera- 
tion whether an insurance so effected should not be 
treated as a fraud, and punished criminally. It might 
be taken as a rule, that where the policy is in the 
possession of any one who has assisted in the fraud, 

it should not be paid ; but when it has fairly passed 

u 2 
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into the hands of a third party, such a oourse might 
be honourably avoided. It has been said by its op- 
ponents, that at present there is no company which 
issues policies really indisputable ; that which is so 
caUed, being only indisputable according as the con- 
ditions on the face of the policy are maintained, and 
that their title is open to dispute. 

There is, however, one merit due to this company. 
It has opened a most important question, and one 
that will eventually lead to indisputability in its 
most extended form. It will also render other offices 
more cautious in entering a court of justice, and it 
can never hope to enter itself with success. 

That the power of a company is often vexatiously 
and unjustly stretched to its utmost limit, in order to 
escape the payment of a policy, the following will 
prove. It is in itself a strong argument for indisput- 
ability. 

When railway travelling was in its infancy, one 
John Scott, of Birmingham, being compelled to 
journey by what was thought a dangerous convey- 
ance, was urged to insure his life as a provision for 
his family. He offered himself to the Norwich 
Union, answered all their questions, was examined by 
their medical man, and reported as perfectly sound. 
So good a life was he, that the agent of the Imperial 
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urged him to abandon his proposition with the Nor- 
wich^ offering him such inducements that he consented, 
though it cost him six pounds to void his nearly con- 
cluded bargain. He then went through all the forms 
necessary with the Imperial, was reported again as a 
perfectly sound life, and gladly accepted in May, 1 840 ; 
the policy being for 200021 From 1840 to 1842, he 
worked with an untiring energy and an incessant 
labour utterly incompatible with failing strength, and 
in that year he became a bankrupt. So excellent was 
his health, that his assignees would not pay any more 
premiums until they had ascertained that its market 
value was equivalent to the payment, and they then 
sold it by public auction to Mr. Beale for 135/., the 
Imperial itself bidding up to lOOZ. The next premium 
was paid by Mr. Beale in May, 1843 ; and in the 
following December, Mr. Scott died. 

The discharge of this policy was contested with a 
determination sadly at variance with unsophisticated 
justice ; but because the Imperial had a witness to 
prove that Mr. Scott had suffered from an ulcerated 
sore throat in 1836, they refused to pay. And when 
on the first trial the jury returned a verdict against 
the company, they obtained a second trial on tech- 
nical grounds, which again they lost, and yet another, 
which was once more decided against them ; though 

u 3 
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80 great were the expenses to the claimant that he 
gained nothing by his public purchase of the policy 
granted on the faith of a respectable company. 

With a case like this, and there are many like it, 
is not an indisputable company desirable ? 
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CHAP. XVL 
A TRADITIONARY CHAPTER. 

THE banker's MIBTRE88. — THE ELDER NAPOLEON, w- THE DE- 
CEIVED DIRECTOB. — THE MTJRDEBED KBRCHANT. — THE CORN- 
LAW LEAGUE AND THE CUTLER. — THE UNBUBIBD BURIED. — 
THE DISAPPOINTED SUICIDE. — A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 

The stories which are contained in the following 
pages may in most cases be relied on as essentially 
trae« But they have been placed together in one 
Chapter, because some are merely traditionary, be- 
cause the authority was not absolutely reliable in all 
particulars, or because they might have been irrele- 
vant in the body of the work. 

A lady possessed of great personal attractions, and 
calling herself by the convenient name of Smith, 
applied to an office to insure the life of a woman 
residing at the west end of the town. When asked 
the reason, she replied, that she had advanced various 
sums to place this person in business as a milliner, 
and that to effect an insurance on her life was the 
only way of securing the money in case her protegie 

V 4 
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should die. The life was a good one, the references 
were satisfactory, and the policy was made out. In 
a few months a fine carriage, with coachman and 
footman in splendid livery, drove up to the door of 
the insurance office, and Mrs. Smith made her 
appearance to announce the death of the person 
insured. Whether the lady overacted her part, or 
whether the carriage excited suspicion^ when it was 
meant to inspire confidence, is uncertain; but the 
officers of the society deemed it wise to inquire into 
the circumstances of the death. The house where 
the milliner had resided was mean ; the immediate 
neighbourhood was poor ; there was no indication of 
business to justify the assurance of her life for a 
large sum. The actuary who made these investiga- 
tions went farther. He instituted an inquiry at the 
other existing offices. At the very first he went to, 
the same lady had effected an insurance on another 
person's life. At the next, and the next, and the 
next, she was known; at each she had procured 
policies on various lives for large sums, and wherever 
this woman had effected an insurance, within three 
months the person insured had died. There was 
scarcely an office in town where she had not ap* 
peared, and scarcely an institution which had not 
paid her various sums of money on Uves which had 
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suddenly fallen. Her father^ her mother, her sister, 
had been insured and had died, like all the rest, of 
cholera, and this too at a time when the cholera was 
not in active existence. Farther inquiries elicited 
the information that she was the mistress of a 
banker, whose carriage she employed to create an 
efiect, and whose life it is very fortunate she did not 
insure. 

After mature deliberation, it was resolved to dis« 
pute the payment ; but as it was not thought advis- 
able to give the real reasons, a technical plea was 
adopted. All the circumstances were, however, stated 
in the brief; and as Sir James Scarlett read them, 
when he saw how one life after another had fallen 
directly it was assured, that acute and able man at 
once exclaimed, '^ Good God I she must have mur* 
dered them all." But whether he were correct or 
not in this, it was determined to adopt another 
reason, and the trial came on. Although Sir James 
had instructions not to exceed his brief, he could not 
resist the temptation, and he hinted pretty broadly 
that foul play must have been used under such ex- 
traordinary circumstances. The advocate on the 
other side enlisted the sympathies of the jury in his 
'"beautiful, delicate, and susceptible client;" he 
wondered at the baseness of the thought which 
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charged suck a crime on such a creature, and invoked 
the vengeance of heaven on those who could enter- 
tain so unworthy an idea. 

One surgeon had been referred to in all the cases, 
and one surgeon had testified to the death of all. 
The effect upon the court was appalling, as docu- 
ment after document was handed him ; and as with 
each certificate the question was put, " Did you ex- 
amine this life ?'' and the answer came '^ I did ; " and 
'^ Did you certify to this death?" and still the same 
reply was given : it seemed as if this series of sudden 
and insidious deaths would never end. Both advo- 
cates did their duty in this difficult case according to 
the most approved rules of art ; but that of the lady 
was triumphant, and gained the verdict Still the 
office was determined not to pay, for the directors 
felt certain they were right. The more inquiries 
they made, the more extraordinary the circumstances 
which were elicited, and they resolved to show 
cause for a new trial. To do this effectually, they 

c 

found it advisable to abandon all technical objec- 
tions, to state broadly and boldly the moral grounds 
on which they acted, and to insert all the causes 
which made them thus declare war to the '^ knife." 
Never was a more serious list of charges brought 
against one person ; and no sooner did the lady find 
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that so grave an investigation was in progress^ than p 
she left this kingdom for that of France^ in the 
capital of which she commenced a boarding-school, 
and obtained the attendance of some respectable 
girls, but to what account she turned them, and of 
the scenes which were enacted, the less that is now 
said the better. 

• • • « « 

Manj years had passed since the above facts oc- 
curred, when the secretary of an insurance ofiBce at the 
west end of the town, asked the actuary who had 
elicited the above facts, whether his office was dis- 
posed to take a fourth part of 10,000Z. on the life of 
a gentleman just proposed by a lady in connection 
with some marriage settlements. An affirmative 
answer was given, an appointment was made, and on 
the following day the lady and her lover met the 
officials at the office. The former was a person of 
great personal attraction, elegantly dressed, and 
elaborately ornamented; the latter had nothing 
against him as a life, excepting perhaps that he 
appeared a most inordinate fool. But the face of 
the lady, though changed by the lapse of time, was 
strangely like that of her who years before had 
quitted England so abruptly ; and the resemblance, 
at first deemed ideal, grew so positive that suspicion 
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^ ripened almost into certainty. Nothing occurred, 
however, on the part of the actuary to indicate it, 
and when the cause of the insurance was demanded, a 
marriage settlement was mentioned hj the ladj, who, 
with a smile and a simper, pointed to the gentleman 
hj her dde as the happy man. To the health of 
the applicant there was no objection ; and as he was 
by no means overburdened with brains, a private 
interview was sought with him, that he might, to use 
an expressive phrase, be well pumped. This was 
easily done. When he was asked whether he had 
any property of his own, he said No ; and it soon 
appeared that he had acted as agent or traveller for 
some wholesale house in the City, and that his 
knowledge of the lady had arisen from the intro- 
duction of a military gentleman, who thought it 
would be a good match for him ; and that on this 
they had proceeded to some Zadkiel of the day, who 
had predicted thdr union. All this gave no clue to 
an insurable interest, and when he was asked what 
reason there was to believe in her great possessions, 
he pointed to her gay dress, and expatiated on her rich 
jewellery. Such a fool was scarcely worth a thought, 
so the place where the lady lodged was applied to ; 
but no information could be procured, excepting 
that she was supposed to be " very respectable,** as 
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she had an abigail and footman. It is strange that^ 
notwithstanding the difficulties of the cafle, the woman 
succeeded in obtaining the insurance. Before the 
policies were dulj made out^ she wedded the gentle- 
man who wished to better his condition, and ^' all 
went merry as a marriage bell I " One fine morning, 
however, the woman where they and their servants 
lodged, came down in a hurry to the office to say 
that on the previous night they had all got tipsy to- 
gether ; that there had been a violent quarrel among 
them ; and that the servant had been overheard to 
accuse her mistress of prompting her to marry a man 
to whom she was engaged, to induce him then to 
insure his life, and afterwards to go to France, 
where they could easily make away with him, and 
receive the insurance money. In the blindness of 
passion, occasioned by the quarrel, they went before 
a magistrate and made statements of each other so 
startling and so fearful, that the magistrate dismissed 
the case, believing them all unworthy of credit ; and 
it may be presumed they did not tempt Providence 
in a police office again. 

When this news reached the offices, they grew 
alarmed, and taking advantage of the false position 
in which she had placed herself, insisted on returning 
the money she had paid them, demanding at the same 
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time the receipts she had taken. At first she in- 
dignantlj refused; but the offices not being veiy 
delicate in the threats they held, this adyenturess, as 
extraordinary a person as ever figured in romance, 
yielded the point, and released the companies from 
the liabilities they had incurred. 

Her future life is quite uncertain, as she went 

f 

abroad with her/ husband, who after some time 

■ 

returned with a constitution as shattered as if some 
subtle and poisonous drug had been instilled into his 
system. The lady went her way, was seen no more 
in England, or at least speculated no more in in- 
surances on lives. 

A. B. was the proprietor of an entailed estate, and 
much involved in his affairs. His life was insured 
for the benefit of his creditors for 14,000/!, In 1819 
he intimated by letters his intention of putting an 
end to his existence in order to free himself from his 
embarrassments, and soon after his clothes were 
foimd on the banks of a deep river, from which it 
was inferred that he had carried his intention into s 
effect. 

Circumstances, however, created a suspicion that 
he was still alive, and the creditors kept the in- 
surances in force by continuing to pay the premium 
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for some years ; but his existence^ though believed^ 
could not be proved^ and was not known for certain 
until his death actually occurred in America upwards 
of five years afterwards, previous to which the pay- 
ments had aD ceased. 

The reader need hardly be told that the life of the 
elder Napoleon was trafiBcked with by underwriters 
during the whole of his wonderful career. The 
various combinations in the funds, dependent on his 
life, entered into by jobbers, made it very desirable to 
insure it; and this was legitimate enough, as the 
jobber had a tangible interest. In this way very 
large speculations were hedged ; and as every cam- 
paign and every battle altered the aspect of affairs, 
the premiums varied. Sometimes private persons 
acted as insurers. Thus, in 1809, as Sir Mark 
Sykes entertained a dinner party, the conversation 
turned — as almost all thoughts then turned — to 
Buonaparte, and from him to the danger to which 
his life was daily exposed. The Baronet, excited 
partly by wine and partly by loyalty, offered, on the 
receipt of 100 guineas, to pay any one a guinea a 
day so long as the French Emperor should live. 
One of the guests, a clergyman, closed with the 
offer ; but finding the company object, said that if 
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Sir Mark would ask it as a favour, he would allow 
him to be off his bargain. To a high-spirited man 
this was by no means pleasant, and the Baronet re- 
fused. The clergyman sent the 100 guineas next 
day ; and for three years Sir Mark Sykes paid 365 
guineas ; when thinking he had suffered sufficiently 
for an idle joke, he refused to pay any longer. The 

recipient, not disposed to lose his annuity, brought an 

« 

action, which was eventually carried to the highest 
legal authorities, and there finally decided in favour 
of Sir Mark Sykes ; the law lords not being disposed 
to give the plaintiff a life interest in Buonaparte to 
the extent of 365 guineas a year. 

A history of life assurance in Ireland is to be 
found in its agencies ; but there are many anecdotes 
extant, of which the following are a specimen. The 
statements from the sister country are always looked 
at with suspicion, for they are too often at variance 
with truth. 

Twenty years ago an insurance was effected on 
the life of a gentleman, and in two months he died, 
when a claim was made by a physician who had 
opened the policy. The circumstances were investi- 
gated, and it was ascertained that the party insured 
was at the time the insurance was effected, and for 
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months previouslj^ under the medical treatment of 
the physician for a very serious illness: on a 
post-mortem examination it was found that both 
heart and lungs were diseased. The case was more 
disgraceful^ because the physician who had claimed 
the money was medical adviser to the company with 
which the insurance had been effected^ and had 
availed himself of his position to pass the invalid. 

The managing director of one of our best ofBces 
was offered^ while travelling in Ireland^ an insurance 
of 2000/. on the life of a gentleman ; and an appoint- 
ment was made to meet next morning at breakfast. 
The applicant looked strong, and seemed healthy ; he 
was gay, lively, and ready-witted ; nothing appeared 
amiss with him then ; and when the necessary certi- 
ficates of health and sobriety were given, his life was 
willingly accepted. In a year or two he died. In 
the meantime information was received that his 
habits were intemperate, that he was rarely sober, 
and therefore that a deception had been passed on 
the company. It was discovered that he had been 
made up for the occasion, that he had dressed himself 
smartly, assuming a lively air and aspect, and that he 
had thus misled the gentleman by whom he had been 
somewhat incautiously accepted. Such a case it was 

X 
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detennined to resist on every ground of public pro* 
priety and priyate right. All necessary legal steps 
were taken; ''the lawyers prepared — a terrible show ;" 
and as it was of somewhat doubtful issue, it was deemed 
wise to take the most eminent advice which could be 
procured. That advice changed the determination 
of the company ; for it was said, that though in Eng- 
land the deceased would have been pronounced a 
most intolerable drunkard, yet no jury in all Ireland 
would be found to pronounce a man intemperate who 
only took a dozen glasses of whisky toddy nightly ; 
that intemperance in England was temperance in Ire- 
land; and that they had better pay their money than 
risk a verdict. This they did ; and doubtless were 
very cautious in all Irish cases for the future. 

Great power must always lie with friends in re- 
commending assurance to those whose circumstances 
demand it. An instance of this may be found in the 
case of a well-known City merchant. The estate of 
this gentleman was entailed on the male line ; but 
notwithstanding this, it was his chief fancy to im- 
prove the property, to the detriment of the female 
branches, the only mode of obviating this being to 
insure his life to the extent of the sum spent in im- 
provements. Those to whom he was near and dear 
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felt the delicacy of the case, and hesitated to broach 
the subject. His land agent was appealed to, a 
shrewd and sensible Scotchman, and he took the first 

opportunity of talking to Mr. on the subject, 

who immediately acknowledged its importance, pro- 
mising to take the necessary steps on his first visit to 
town. This he did; proposals were made to the ex- 
tent of 15,0007. ; but some technicalities interfering 
which prevented so large an amount being effected 
in one day, only 10,0007. was insured; and the re- 
mainder postponed " until a more convenient season." 
That season never arrived. In less than nine months 
the beautiful village where he resided, rung with the 
news that he and his wife were murdered; and 
though money could not soften or subdue the grief 
of such a tragedy, it tended at least to alleviate it. 

When the Com Law league established its bazaar 
at Covent Garden, among others who contributed to 
the exhibition was a cutler from Sheffield, who visited 
London to see this great political feature of the day. 
Before he left the city, he applied to an office to 
insure his life. He was examined by the medical 
adviser; and though he seemed somewhat excited, 
this was attributed to a prize which had been awarded 
him, and he was accepted, subject to the ordinary 

X 2 
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conditions of payment, with certificates of sobrietj' 
and good habits. The same afternoon he left town^ 
arrived at Sheffield very late, and probaUj veiy 
hnngry, as he ate heartily of a somewhat indigestible 
supper. By the morning he was dead. He had 
fulfilled no conditions, he had paid no premium, he 
had sent no certificate, — but he had been accepted ; 
and as his surgeon declared*him to be in sound health 
up to his visit to London, and as his friends vouched 
for his sobriety, the money was unhesitatingly paid to 
his widow, whose chief support it was for herself and 
five children. 

C. D., in possession of a good entailed estate, but 
largely in debt, had his life insured for the benefit of 
his creditors for sums amounting to 10,000/. 

In the autumn of 1834 his death was represented 
as having occurred under peculiar circumstances at 
an English watering-place, and after a very full in- 
vestigation, with the depositions of ten witnesses, 
who swore to their belief of his having been drowned, 
and of four additional, who proved his identity, the 
insurance offices agreed to pay the sum in the 
policies, under the stipulation that the money was 
to be repaid if it should be discovered that he was 
alive. 
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Two years after his death was alleged to have 
happened, it was rumoured that he had been seen, 
and it soon became a matter of notoriety that he had 
Tisited his native place and had made himself known 
to one or two of his personal friends. The facts were 
not denied, and the various sums were repaid to the 
offices under the obligations granted by the parties 
who had received the money ; but the offices allowed 
the surrender values of the policies as at the time of 
their being brought to an end. 

At Berlin, on 24th November, 1848, the funeral 
ceremonial of the Catholic Church, amid a numerous 
circle of weeping friends and relatives, was performed 
over the remains of one Franz Thomatscheck, who, 
however, had taken care to insure his life, both in 
London and in Copenhagen ; and who, strange as it 
may seem, was, in disguise, and impelled by a strange 
curiosity, watching the progress of his own funeraL 
On 29th September following, the public prosecutor, 
the police authorities, and the priest of the Catholic 
congregation, might be seen standing over the grave 
to superintend the disinterment of the coffin, the 
contents of which, when opened, proved to be heavy 
stones, rotten straw, and an old board. 

A surgeon had been bribed to attest the death ; 

X 3 
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his brother had aided him in effecting his escape; 
his disconsolate widow had followed the departed; 
but the Austrian police, assisted by the telegraph, 
had thwarted all these movements by consigning the 
perpetrators of the fraud to the tender mercies of 
the justice they had violated* 

In the eighteenth century a company was esta- 
blished, the chief feature in which was the omission 
of the clause which renders the policy void in the 
event of suicide. A man went and insured his life, 
securing the privilege of a &ee*dying Englishman, 
and then took the insurers to dine at a tavern to 
meet several other persons. After dinner he said to 
the underwriters, '^ Gentlemen, it is fit you should 
be acquainted with the company. These honest men 
are tradesmen, to whom I was in debt, without any 
means of paying but by your assistance, and now 
I am your humble servant." He pulled out a pistol 
and shot himself. 

That the clause which makes the policies of 
suicides void is not unnecessary, the following is an 
additional testimony : — 

Among the passengers who filled one of our river 
steamers on a fine summer's evening, the movements 
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of one in particular were calculated to draw atten- 
tion. There was something so haggard in his face^ 
there was so continual an air of restlessness in his 
person, that it was evident his mind was ill at ease. 
He had chosen a position where scarcely any barri- 
cade existed between him and the stream, and cast- 
ing his eyes rapidly round to see if he were observed, 
he, almost at the same time that he placed a small 
phial to his mouth, plunged into the water. An 
alarm was instantly given, the vessel was stopped, 
and the passengers saw him, true to the instincts of 
humanity, struggling and buffetting with the water 
for life. Assistance being soon rendered, the man 
was saved; and it was afterwards discovered that, 
having lost all his property, and not knowing how 
to maintain an insurance into which he had entered 
in more prosperous days, he had determined on 
sacrificing himself for the welfare of those who were 
dear to him. Believing that his death would be 
attributed to accident, he had taken some prussic 
acid at the moment he jumped in, unconscious that 
the effect of this poison is neutralised by the sudden 
immersion of the body in water.* It is well to be 

* " I tell the tale as 'twas told to me." It has, however, been 
suggested that he failed to take the dose in his extreme agi- 
tation. 
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a chemist when one wishes to be a fraudulent 
suicide. 

As the evening of an autumnal day began to dose, 
four men might have been seen hiring a boat at one 
of the numerous stidrs below Blackfriars bridge. 
Their appearance was that of the middle order, but 
the reckless daring which characterised their air and 
manner, marked them of the class which lives by 
others' losses. By the time they had rowed some 
distance up the river, the ouly light that guided 
them was the reflection of the lamps which fringed 
it ; and no sooner were they shrouded by the diurk- 
ness of night, than, without any apparent cause, 
the boat was upset, and the four were precipitated 
into the Thames. They were close to land, and while 
they buffetted the tide and made their way, they 
hallooed lustily for help, which, as the shore was 
now ringing with the noise of boats and boatmen 
putting off to their assistance, was soon rendered. 
Of the four who had started, only three landed to- 
gether^ and great was their outcry for their lost 
companion. The alarm was immediately given ; all 
that skill could do to recover their friend was tried, 
but the night was too dark to render human aid of 
much avail. It was pitiable to the bystanders to 
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witness the grief of those who were saved, who, 
finding nothing more could be done, were obliged to 
content themselves with offering a reward for the 
body, coupled with a promise to return early in the 
morning. They then went away, and the scene 
resumed its ordinary quiet. A few hours after 
this, at the dead of night, a second boat, with the 
same men, pursued its silent and ahnost solitary 
course up the river towards the scene of the previous 
misfortune. With them was a large suspicious-look- 
ing bundle, which, when they had arrived at a spot 
suitable to their purpose, they lifted in their arms, 
placing their horrible burden, — for it was the body of 
a dead man, — where from their judgment and their 
knowledge of the tide, the corpse of their friend 
would be sought. Favoured by darkness and by 
night, they accomplished their object, again row- 
ing rapidly down the stream to an obscure abode 
in the neighbourhood of Greenwich. When morn- 
ing began to break, they returned once more to 
the place which had witnessed their mysterious 
midnight visit, where, with much apparent anxiety, 
they asked for tidings of their companion. The 
reply was what they expected. A body had been 
found, — it was that which they had placed on the 
strand, — and this they at once identified as that of 
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the friend who had been with them in the boat^ and 
for whom they had offered a reward. A coroner's 
jury sate upon the remains, a verdict of accidental 
death was recorded, and the object of the conspirators 
fiurly achieved. That object was to defraud an 
assurance office to a very large amount: for the 
missing man had not been drowned; the grief ex- 
pressed was only simulated: and the body which had 
been placed on the banks of the Thames had been 
procured to consummate the deception. 

Against a firaud planned with so much art and 
carried out with such skill, no official regulation 
could guard; and when the papers containing the 
report of the inquest and the identity of the body, 
were forwarded to the office as the groundwork of a 
claim for the representative of the deceased, not a 
doubt could be entertained of its justice. It was 
true that the claimant under his will was his mis- 
tress ; that his executors were the persons who per* 
petrated the fraud, and were with him at the time 
of the accident; but there were the broad and indis- 
putable facts to be disposed of, that the insured man 
had met with a sudden and accidental death, and this 
was attested by the verdict of a jury. The money 
was paid, and with that portion of it which came 
to the deceased, he went to Paris. In that gay 
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capital, with a mistress as expensive in her habits as 
himself, the cash was soon spent ; and so successful 
had been the first attempt in this line, that it seemed 
a pity for gentlemen thus accomplished to abandon 
a mine so rich. Very shortly, therefore, after the 
previous fraud, an application was made from Liver- 
pool to an office in London, to insure the life of a 
gentleman for 2000£ The applicant was represented 
as a commercial traveUer, and permission was sought 
to extend the privilege of travelling to America. 
This insurance was effected, and when only a few 
months had elapsed, information was received by the 
company that the insured gentleman, while bathing 
in one of the large American lakes, had been drowned; 
that his clothes had been left on the banks of the 
water where his body had been found ; and in verifi- 
cation of this, all the necessary documents were lodged 
in due time. As the death and identity of the tra- 
veller seemed clearly established, the office intimated 
its readiness to pay the policy at the end of the accus* 
tomed three months. But three months seemed a very 
long period to those who felt the uncertain tenure by 
which their claim was held, so, to induce the office to 
pay ready money, they offered a large and un- 
businesslike discount. This, together, perhaps, with 
some suspicions created by the manner of the appli- 
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cant, placed the office on its guard. Inquiries were 
soon instituted, and discoveries made which induced 
them to proceed still &rther ; but no sooner was it 
found that a close inquisition was being entered on^ 
than the clum was abandoned, and the claimant seen 
no more at the office. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

SCOTCH UFE ASfiURANCB. — SCOTTISH WIDOWS* FUND — ITS DI- 
BECTOBS. — NOBTH BRITISH. — THE VABUER'S FATE. — EDIN- 
BUBOH LIFE. — LIST OF SCOTTISH COMPANIES. 

For more than one century the life assurance com* 
panics of England were sufficient for the require- 
ments of Scotland ; and, whatever opinion may now 
be formed of institutions founded on the proprietary 
principle^ yet life assurance would have been still 
in its infancy without it. And the reason is obyious. 
It was the great object of these societies to pay the 
best dividend they could. To do this it was neces- 
sary to spread their advantages far and wide, to 
appoint agents in the remotest parts of the country, 
to familiarise the public mind with its principles, and 
to advertise its benefits wherever a village or district 
was ignorant of them. By 1812, however, a pro- 
posal was printed '^ for establishing in Scotland a 
general fund for securing provision to widows, 
sisters, &c., and for insuring capital sums on lives, 
to be called the ' Scottish Widows' Fund and Equit- 
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able Assurance Company/" The northern reader 
may not be averse to review the early career of his 
favourite institution. 

Its prospectus rivals the mining advertisements of 
the present day. The society was to be supported 
by 2 Dukes, 1 Marquis, 6 Earls, 2 Viscounts, 2 
Lords, 2 Honourable Gentlemen, and 3 Baronets, as 
patrons only. It boasted a Viscount as President 
There were 4 Vice-presidents, 27 Honorary Direc- 
tors, 15 Ordinary Directors, and 20 Extraordinary 
Directors. Its tables were founded on the North- 
ampton observations of Dr. Price, and the presump- 
tion of improving money was at 4 per cent, per 
annum. But though it was ushered in with so 
brilliant an array of names, it would seem as though 
they of Scotland were not to be thus tempted. It 
requires hard work to place a new company on a 
proper footing, and as dukes, marquises, or peers are 
not usually hard workers, it took three years before 
this company could commence its operations; and 
while the little insignificant-looking prospectus which 
announced its advent is dated 1812, the society itself, 
ultimately attended with such brilliant results, was 
not able to commence its operations till 1815. Its 
first constitutional meeting was marked by a feature 
perfectly in keeping with the devotional character of 
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Scottish life ; jet it is strange and almost startling 
to commercial England to read that '^ the venerable 
and reverend Dr. Johnston^ who presided in a manner 
beautifully consistent with the exalted piety of his 
own character and the benevolent design of the insti-- 
tutiouy opened and consecrated the business by the 
utterance of solemn prayer." 

The difficulties incidental to mutual assurance 
beset the new society. For a time its sole capital 
was 34/. \2s. 6d. The most imminent danger must 
have been apprehended by its friends ; and until a 
sufficient fund was accumulated, an accidental death 
might have precipitated its ruin. Its early records 
prove that great anxiety existed, that various precau- 
tions were proposed, and that a natural alarm over- 
shadowed its progress. This fact is an exposition of 
the chances which assurance companies on the mutual 
principle must run, and of the dangers to which they 
are liable during any abnormal or remarkable period, 
when with no capital subscribed to back them, a 
plague in the shape of the cholera, or an epidemic 
like the small-pox, may prove that figures are not 
facts, and upset the most elaborate calculations or 
the most undeniable tables. 

The difficulties of the first year were surmounted, 
and insurers came to its support. Year after year it 
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gBthered strength, and tlie foUowing table, giyiiig 
flome idea of its progress for ten years, may not be 
uninteresting to new companies : — 

181ft. 1811. 18H. 18S7. 18». 

£ £ £ £ £ 

Jknsaul prema. 2,500 5,100 13,000 22,000 27,000 
Capital 3,500 15,000 50,000 95,000 130,000 

Polides issued 68,219 140.000 380,000 620,000 770,000 

A ccMBiparison was made between the English 
Equitable and the Scottish Widows' Fund during the 
first eleven years of each. In the English Equitable 
the assurances were only 230,000il ; in the Scottish 
they amounted to 493,000il The annual income of 
the former was but 9500L, of the latter 17,500L 
The English Society, at the end of eleven years, pos- 
sessed an accumulated capital of only 29,000/., while 
the Scottish boasted one of 72,000/. Such was the 
success of an institution which could not even com- 
mence business for three years after its advent, which 
began with a capital of 34Z. 12^. 6^., and which, by 
the evidence of its own manager, was doubtful of its 
continuance for the first year or two of its existence. 
That the Scottish Widows' Fund has been service- 
able to thousands, and that it has stimulated other 
companies, is undeniable ; but it is equally undeniable 
that it is a mere trading institution founded on mer- 
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caiitile principles ; and though its managers may 
boast that "it is benevolent in its objects, that it 
originated in no selfish views, and that it has been 
the happy medium of diffusing comfort and security," 
it must still be borne in mind that such benevolence is 
scarcely compatible with its interests ; and when it is 
remembered that its meetings were solemnised by 
prayer, the thought naturally occurs whether revenue 
or religion prompted the exercises, and whether the 
quackery of trade was not mixed with the fervour 
of worship. It is a financial company, governed 
by its tables, guided by its physician, and ruled by 
regulations which are and ought to be severely 
enforced. Such was the first mutual institution of 
Scotland. 

The first proprietary was in 1823, when the North 
British Fire Company added life assurance to its 
ordinary business. A company with a capital is often 
of much service to the cause of life assurance in any 
place where it is newly introduced. Where a mutual 
society fears to expend its money, a proprietary com- 
pany will send its proposals to every journal in the 
place; and by spreading its doctrines among a re- 
mote but intelligent agricultural population — by 
giving an absolute safety to the insured, by virtue of 
its capital, — it is often productive of inestimable 
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good. And at this period the notion of insnrance 
was vague and indefinite. In agricultural districts 
especially, even among the most thoughtful, it was 
rarely heard of. One story will illustrate this more 
than a hundred assertions. The agent of the Hock 
Proprietary Company met in the north of Scotland 
with an intelligent man who fanned some thousand 
acres. This estate he delighted to cultivate; and 
though the period was long before that when science 
was employed by the agriculturist, he invested all 
his profits in the estate he rented. With great and 
proper pride he took the life assurance agent over 
his land, pointed to his improvements, and boasted 
his gains. 

When they returned to the farm-house, the agents 
who saw that if his host died, all that he had done 
would be for his landlord's benefit, only said to him, 
" You must have spent a large sum on this estate." 

" Many thousands," was his curt reply. 

" And if you die," was the shrewd retort, " your 
landlord will receive the benefit, and your wife and 
daughter be left penniless. Why not insure your 
life ? " 

The man rose, strode across the room, and drawing 
himself up as if to exhibit his huge strength, said, 
almost in the words of one of Sir Bulwer Lytton's 
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heroes *> "Do I look like a man to die of consump- 
tion ? " 

The agent was not daunted — he persevered, ex- 
plained his meaning, enlisted the kindly feelings of 
his host, persisted in asking him how much he would 
leave his family, and at last induced him to listen. 
They examined his accounts, and found that he could 
spare about 1207. a year. The village apothecary 
was almost immediately sent for, the life was ac- 
cepted, and policies were granted for 30002. 

In less than nine months this man, so full of 
vigorous health, took cold, neglected the symptoms, 
and died, leaving only the amount for which he had 
assured his life to keep his family from want 

There is much in favour of life assurance in this 
little anecdote, and there is much too in favour of 
the proprietary system, for a man like this would not 
have risked his savings with a mutual insurance 
society. 

The Edinburgh Life Assurance followed in 1823, 
having been originated by the legal bodies in Edin- 
burgh at the same time, and very much upon the 
same principles, with the Law Life in London. The 
Scottish Union ensued in 1824, the Aberdeen in 
1825, and the Scottish Amicable in 1826. 

* Night and Morning. 
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It is one advantage of all new life companies that 
they assist in forwarding a principle; and there is 
another feature in them. In most other speculative 
societies, their failure produces very painful results. 
A railway sees its capital spent, and is obliged to 
make farther calls upon its proprietors. An unsuc- 
cessful canal company has only the certainty of 
having fed and demoralised some thousands of stal- 
wart navigators in exchange for the ruin of its share- 
holders, while the failure of a mine is the melancholy 
close of many a bright hope. But it is not so bad 
with a life assurance company. The insured — ex- 
cept in offices originated with a fraudulent design, 
auch as the West Middlesex — has never yet been 
deceived by the failure of a policy. To take Scot- 
land as an instance, many of tlie companies have not 
been able to maintain their ground ; but in no one 
case has the policy-holder risked his premium or lost 
his assurance. Thus the Scottish Life, when unable 
- to maintain itself, handed its business to the Mer- 
cantile, which then became responsible. When the 
Mercantile ceased to be an independent company, it 
transferred its policies to the "Life Association." 
The "Scottish Masonic" and the "Bon Accord" 
business was taken up by the Northern. In no in- 
stance, therefore, has any legitimate company failed 
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in its engagements. The public has never been 
scandalised with tales and traditions of wrong and 
ruin. Nor has the improvident man been strength- 
ened in his improvidence, by being able to plead 
losses which others have sustained. The progress of 
the science in Scotland has been calm and equable. 
Throughout all her districts, its agents are spreading 
a knowledge of its benefits. There are enough and 
to spare of companies ; and while giving the follow- . 
ing list, it may be remarked, that all the offices which 
are noticed below as having transferred their busi- 
ness, were fairly and soundly originated. It is highly 
creditable to Scotland, that directly they found they 
were not successful, their business was at once handed 
over to other companies : — 

Scottish Widows* Fund (mutual). This was the 
first life office in Scotland - - - 1815 

North British (mixed). Commenced fire in - 1809 

„ „ „ life in - 1823 

Edinburgh (mixed). Nine-tenths of the profits 
allotted to the policies - - - - 1823 

Scottish Union (mixed), divides two-thirds of the 
nett profits every five years - - - 1824 

Standard Life (mixed). Commenced under the title 
of the Life Insurance Company of Scotland, and 
took its present name in 1832 - - - 1825 

Scottish Provincial (mixed). Commenced under the 
title of the Abenlecn Fire and Life Insurance 
Office, and took its present name in 1852. In 
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1840^ polioei with a right to share in the profits 
were first issued .... 1825 

Scottish Amicable (mntoal) ... 1826 

Seottidi EqoiUble (mntiial) - - - I83I 

Caledonian (mixed). Original! j fire - - 1805 

„ ry Extended to life - - 1833 

Fire-ttxths of the profits allotted to Uie policies. 
Northern (mixed). Commenced under the title of 
the North of Scotland, and took its present name 
in 1848. Dirides 90 per cent, of its profits 
among the policy-holders ... 1836 

Scottish Proirident (mntoal) ... 1837 

Citj of Glasgow (mixed). Annual investigations 
and yearly bonuses. At the end of five years a 
policy-holder may live out of the limits of Europe 
without extra premium ... 1838 

Life Association of Scotland (mixed). Commenced 
as the Edinburgh and Glasgow, and took its pre- 
sent name about 1841 . - - - 1839 
English and Scottish Law Life (mixed) - - 1839 
National (mixed). Commenced fire - - 1841 

life - - 1843 

Four-fiflhs of the profits allotted to the policies. 

Offices that have transferred their JBusiness, 

Bon Accord, Life - - - - - 1845 

Transferred to the Northern in 1849. 
Commercial, Life (Head Office in Glasgow) - 1840 

Transferred to the Standard in 1846. 
East of Scotland, Life (Head Office in Dundee) 1844 

Transferred to the ColonUd in 1852. 
Experience, Life - - . . - 1843 

Transferred to the Standard in 1850. 

Friendly, Fire - - - - - 1720 

Transferred to the Sun in 1847. 
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Hercules, Fire and Life, Fire - - - 1809 

„ „ Life - - 183*2 

Transferred to ihe Scot Union^ life in 1835, and 

fire in 1849. 
Mercantile, Life ----- 1844 

Transferred to the Life Association in 1850. 
Scottish Life and Guarantee, Life - - 1844 

Transferred to the Mercantile in 1848. 

Scot. Masonic (originally Freemason*s, Life) - 1844 

Transferred to the Northern in 1848. 

Thus, in Scotland one office was established in 
1815; five from 1816 to 1825; three from 1826 to 
1838; six from 1836 to 1845. 

The united incomes of these are not far short of 
1,400,000/, ; and the assurances now in force amount 
to about 33,000,000/. 
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thoroughly revised Edition (I8S2), corrected to the Present Time; with copious Additions 
and Improrements, and numerous additional Illustrations. The Hnndug, Baciog, and all 
relative to Horses and Horsemnnship, revised by Harry Hieover ; Shooting and Fishing by 
Ephemera, t nnd Coursing by Mr. A. Graham. With upwards of 600 Woodcatt. 8to. oOs. 
half-bound. 
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FVom theCreutlMitoth* preaant T1m»: with Addltitma and Cogncttonsfrwn tha WMta wthen. 
tic Writm ) ittohuttng the Computaftiftn of St. Psail, a* ■c«weclfa« tha Peartod from the 
Exode to the Temple • Under the reTision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H.. Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. New Edition, with Corrections. Imperial 8to. Sls.M. half-bound 
in moTMteo. 
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With copious Engibh Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. Formed for the use 
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Blooniftald«9J>»FAA. McgwiMitkin. 2vQk.8«o.'«Mialfap«fPalMtkkB,«t,«lalh. 



TBB nKir. 9R. SfXXNfFTELIHB ADMTIONAS. A1QI0VATIOW9 ON TBK NEW TES- 
TAMENT : beiug a Supplement to his Edition of the Greek Testament whh Engibh Notes, 
in S vols. 8Nrn. 8o arranged as to be divisible into Two Parts, each of which may be bound 
up with the Volnpe of the Gxeek Testancm to which itxefeoi. Svo. Ifii. doth. 

BLOOMFIELD.—THE GREEK TESTAMENT fXJE COLLEGES 

AND SCHOOLS | with shorter English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. 
By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. New Edition, enlarged, with a New Map and an 
Index. FoolMM9«va.Mt.M.ctotk. . 
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Illnstrative of the Sclentiiic Principles upon which Its Operation depends, and the Practical 
DetiOls of its Structure.in Us AopUcations to Minea, JUUs, Steam Navigation, and Ralhny» ; 
with various Suggestions orfslnqmnoment. Br John BottKW« C.B. a«tnr«f '*TheAifluan 
CInb's Tseatiat «n A« Stamn-Eiigine." Tlttd JMOilei^ sendMd and MRMtwI. Faalscap 
Ovo. 6«. cloth. 

BRANDE^A DICTIONARY OF SGiENOE, LITERATURE, 

AMD ABTs CoavriliBg ths History, Description, and ScientiAc Arindples of every 
Branch of Unman Knowledge ; with ue Derivation and Beiinition of all the Teans in 
generaluse. Edltedlky W.,T.Brande,F.B.SX.and£.:assLifeBd4>y Br. J.<2«aviB. Anew 
•Dd thoroBchly xvAmA Ectttioau coicacted to the Erasent Tfane. Sro. mith Woodcuts. 
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&o€MBi irith-«a Exponveof PvinlwrlHnroM In connezhm wMk note m$ect*,etc.; •■ifllnts 
upon Nuninff. 3j ThomM Bull, M.D. New Edition, cnrefnllj reriaed and enlari^ed. 
Foolscap 8to. 5#. clotli. 
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BtnifcniT Midwlffny ftnnlltvillon. Kew SttMloB,«eTl»ed and enlaqrad. Tciqi. Std. it. dotbi. 
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C.C.J.B«naen.OXJL. ««aia. poM 8vo. INrmrig remdp. 
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An Hiatorieal Inveatifation, in Fire Books. BrC.C. J.Bunsen, D. Pli.and D.C.L. Trans. 
la«odfroaftttkeGeaBan,kfC.iLC«Mvaki,lfiM|.M.A. V«l.l.coirtalniar«lM »»* BmIe, •' 
SonrecB aadPriMOval ftata of Sfrftte JnitMf t -wMi anBfpptlan Craiawr andPfatiinay, 
and a complete list of Hieroclyphieal Signs ; an Appendix of AnSkoritiaB, ^aabsadaff *■• 
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Information hare rendered necessary. Edited by the Author's Son, the Ber.T. Sutler, 
Rector oT Langar. 8to. 0f. cloth. 

BISHOP BUTLER'S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 

ANCIENT GEOORAPHY. Comprising Fifty-mne fail-coloured Maps ; with comnlete In- 
deses. Kow Edition j naari^ tM re-engME«od, enlawed, and greatly Impvooed ; with Coircc' 
lions from the most avtlwittie Sources la both tae Ancient and Modom Msas, many 
.ttf wUch are eutirdlyiiew. SdHad bf the Asichor*s Son, the Eer. T. Butler. Boyal 4to. 
SAt. half-bound. 

p,,...*-!, i^e Modem Aila««tBfifll^olonred Maps. Boyal thro.12i.haaf.VnuA. 
Mpanteir '^.^^ Andett Atlaa« S fnlWodonred Maps. Boyal Sro. JAi. JiaU-bound. 
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Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct IWiles of AaseaacdTaaea, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licences, and Post-Horse Duties; Post.Office Regulations, and Prison 
Discipline. Fifteenth Edition, with Supplements; enlarged, and corrected throughout: 
Wteh the Surttatts of the last Seaaioa and LefalDecisioM to Michaelmas Tbbb* 14 and if 
Tietorta. fiea^'Sro. 10s. M. doth. 

CAIRD.—EKGLISH AGRICULTURE ur 1«50 aud 1851: 

Its Condition and Prospects. With Descriptions in detail of the best modes of Husbandry 
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Ids. cloth. 
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Win numerous Engravings on Wood. Being Dr. Garpeator's Artldc on the Varledas ot 
Mankind, reprinted, with Aftteratioaa and Addlttoas, tnm ••2Md*s CydomMlia of Anatomy 
«nd Physiology.** PostSro. [i*pn^mrmt»mm, 

CATLOW^POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or.tbe Shell Cabiaet arranged : being an Introduction to the modern System of ConchoAogy; 
with a sketch of the Natural HLrtoiT of the Animals, an Aeeennt of the Formation of the 
Shells, and a complete Doseriptire List of the Families and Genera. By Agnes Csuow. 
With 312 Woodcuts. Foolscap Sro. 10s . M. doth. 
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COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 



cox.— PROTESTANTISM AND ROMANISM CONTRASTED 



CRESY.— AN ENCYCLOPjEDLA OF CFTIL ENGINEERING, 



PUBLISHED BT MBSSKS. LONGMAN AND Co. 



THE CRICKET-FIELD; 

Or, the Science and Hiatoiy oi the Geae. Illaetrated with Diammi> and enlWened with 
Aaecdote*. By the Author of " Priadplea of ScientlAc Batting,'' etc. With Two Kngra* 
vioft on Steel ; anllomi with Harrp Hi*«mrr^$ Htmting FMd. Fcap. 8ro. 6«. half-bound. 

DALE.--THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMILY CHAP- 

LAINt in Two Parte: the First Part beinr Church Services edited for Domeatic Use* 
with Prayer* for OTcrj Dar of the Week, aelected exeluaiTelj from the Book of Common 
Prayer. Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the Year. By 
the Ilev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Canoo'llesidentlary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 2d Edition. 
Pott 4to. Sl«. cloth) or, bound by Uayday, Sis. M. calf lettered { fiUs. norocco. 

o.„.„».,_ f THK FAMILY CHAPLAIN, price 12f. cloth, 
separately ^^U2 DOMESTIC LITUBGY, price lOi. 6^1. cloth. 

DAVIS.— CHINA DURING THE WAR AND SINCE THE 

PEACE. By Sir J. F. Davis, Bart., late Her Mi^esty'a Plenipotentiary iu China; Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of Houg-h.onf. 2to1s. post 8to. with Maps and 
Wood Engravings. llmtktpreu, 

DELABECHE.—THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

By Sir Henry T. Delabeche, F.R S. Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom. In One large Volume, with many Wood Engravings. 8vo. 18«. cloth. 
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DELABECHE.—REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 
WALL, DEVON AND WEST SOMERSET. By Sir Henir T. De la Beche, F.R.S. etc., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. Published by Order 
of the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasury. 8vo . with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large 
Plates, 14s. cloth. 

DE LA RIVE'S WORK ON ELECTRICITY.— A TREATISE 

ON ELECTRICITY t ITS THEORY AND PRACTICAL APPLICATION. fivA.De la 
Rive, of the Academy of Geneva, illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings . S vols. 8vo . 

[/n th0pre»$. 

DENNISTOUN.— MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO; 

Illustrating the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. By 
James Dennistoun, of Dennistonu. With numerous Portraits, Plates, Fac-similes, and 
Sngravittgs on Wood. 3 vols, square crown 8vo. 2/. 8«. cloth. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of <* Letters to my Unknown Friends," **TweIv« Years Ajfo.*' *'8ome 
Passages from Modern History," and ** Letters on Happiness." Second Edition, enlarged . 
18mo.2«.8if. doth. 

EASTLAKE. — MATERULS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. By Charles Lock Eastlake, Esq. P.R.A. F.R.S, F.S.A. Secretary to the Royal 
Commission for Promoting the Fine Arts hi connexion with the rebuilding of the Houses uf 
Parliament, etc. 8vo. ]6$. cloth. 

•»• fol. II. On tke Italia* PraetUt of Oil Pointing, i$ preparing for puHicatitn. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE 

MEW TESTAMENT { being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the' Greek 
and the English Texts ; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, vrith Indexes, 
Greek>Engl»h and Enfflish'Greek. Second Edition, carefully revised t with anew Index, 
Greek and English. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE Con- 
cordance OF THE OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion be- 
tween the Original and the English Translations : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names 
and their Occurrences, etc. etc. 2 vols, royal 8vo. 3/. 18s. 6d. cloth; large paper* 4f . I4f. 6d. 
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"nt BU>iT sf Hviflat ui iBlud DlKsnrT." 1 •dIi'siq. alik H^, tuTu.claak. 
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FORESTER AND BIDDULPH^ NORWAY IN 1848 A 18«.- 

•^"b^l^u Bmib oZSu PvHUcU, Iiail»' SEdailuIlcil. nd lidal nii..li.ilii'' 
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GURNEY.— HISTORICAL SKETCHES; 

lUatknUoc aooke ■enumUe Sreoti and tSfodk*, fiom aj>. IMO to a>b. Ii46. Bj tlM Ber. 
Jokn HampdAB Oomey, 11.A., Rector of St. H»iy*s, Maxy-le-booe. Vcmg. 8r«. 7«* M. cloth . 

GWILT.— AN ENCYCL0PJ:DU OF ARCHITECTURE: 

Hlstorieml, Theoretical, and Pr«ctleal. Bj JoB«ph Gwilt. Ulnstrated with more then 
One Thttuaaad liiniediige o» Mtoed, from l>es1gM hy J. B. OwUt. Beeend Edition, with 
Supplenental View of «he BmuMtfjr md BtabUi^ of fiolUe AediMefitwet ConpvleinK 
opwarda of Eig^htj edditional woodeuta. 8* o. 62«. M. cloth. 



fiUPPLEMSMT. C«ivrWiv • Tiev of the Sywueligr and BtabUttr-ef Gothic ArchttectOBi 
Addenda to tlw Gloeaairj «iid en ladez ie the catiie Weak. With iq^erarde of Sglitjr 
Weodevli. Beo. 6a. cloth. 






HALL'S rSIDNEY) GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

VXFnr^TaKBB mats t^at 101a. \f 7i«n.).edth the BMsiona aad Bovndwries corefaUr 
CAlowedj aad an iUpbaKetical Index of all the Nnaiee eoniafoedin theMapa, wHh their 
ijaritade -and LofUflfeade. An eatienhrKewEditian, eearected theoni^haut from the he«t 
and nnei reaeni AniSuMitieBi «lth all Hie R^hran iaid dam, andaMttj of the Mepe re- 
drawn and re-engmved. Colomhlar dto. U» ttL ihw*boaad In emela. 

HARRIS0N^~ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND I«RESENT 

BTDCiCTCrBS OP IVB BHOUSH LANGITAOS. Srthc lkeT.M.lIaMtaon,M.A.,Ute 
FeUMr«faaaan«ftOelleffe,OKfotd. PMC«*«.«e.M.ck»lh. 

HARRY HIEOVER.—THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

SyHany Hleorer, Author of ^* Stable Talk and Table Talk; or, SpectacUa for Toung; 
Bportemea.** With Tiro Plidwe. eae repteaeotlaf •'The fUfh* B«rt i" the other, *<The 
m^enf Boit.** Peap.Bva.iekr " 



HARRY HIEOVER.— PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

Bj Harrr Hleover, Author of ** Stable Talk and IVible Tklk; or, SMCtadca for Yovng 
Be oi teni ii n.*' WlWt PlaleB, one nepeeMnrinf "fidnf Bke Workmen f^ the other, «*Ooinff 



:e Mafiu** leolacaf 



Se.kotf-baiHid 



HARRY mEOVER—THE STUD, FOR PRACTICAL PUB. 

POSES AND PRACTICAL MENi Iwiaff a Onlde to the Choice of a Horaefor use more 
thanCdrehew. BgrflvrrHieover, Anther of **8talfleTelk widl^Me Talk. ^' WHh^Platea. 
one repveseniinc ** A fvettv good aert for moat ^mvpoeea;" ihe other, *«^Bagr1her' a bad 

i>«Macap 8ro. &i. half'tonad. « j 



aort lor any pnipoie.*' ' Todaeap 8ro. &i. half'%omid.' 



HARRY HIEOVER.— THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Or, Practical Hiots on the Management of the Stable. By Harrj Hieorer, Author of 
*<6taUe Talk «nd Tabka Taik< or, ttoeoUatea for Ycnng Sportamen.^ Whh aPoatralt<of 
"the Author on Ue fevourtte florae x-narleBuin.'' 9d Sdfiion. FocOscap flro..6>. half-'heund. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

Or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPOBTSliJBN. Bjf Hany Hieorer. Jlav Edition. 3 volt. 
Bvo. vlfh Panralt* M>. ristk. 

HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relate* to Gana and Shooting. Bj Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 9th edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improred; with Eigbty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Branston, 
from Drawings by C . Varlejr, Dlckes, etc. 8to. 21«. cloth. 



HAYDN'S BOOK OF DIGNITIES: 

Containinr Rolls of the Official Personage* of the British Emigre, Ctril, Ecclesiastical, 
Jvdicial, Hilitary, Naral, and Municipal, from the Earlieat Perioda to the Present Time : 
compiled chiefly from the Racorde of the Public Otftcea. Tagethar w ith the B otcs eigne of 



Europe, from the Foundation of 4helr reepecti«ie States t the Peerage of England and of 
I aad OT m iCf e n s athet Llata. Bring aNew EdMon, kaptoved and oontinued. 



«net Brttaks i 

■of BBATfiON'B POLITIC AL INIKX. Br Joaepk Haf dn, Coamtter of *• The Dictkmary 
'«id«thcrWeKha. 9m. '26$. hMU.it ' 
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NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



SIR JOHN HERSCHEL.— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

Bj Sir Jchn F. W. Henchei, Bait. stc. New Edition ; witk Plates and EngraTincs on Wood. 
8*«.U«.cloU. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

with aOlaac* at Bad Habtta. B7 AyttySf. <*Maanen make tke Man." NewEdltion, 
r«Tlaed (witk Addition*) byaLadjofRank. Foolscap 8to.3«.M. cloth. 

HOLLAND.— MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY DURING MY 

TIME. B7 Heniy Richard Lord Holland. Edited by hia Son, Henry Edward Lord HoUand. 
Vol. I. pott 8to. 9«. id, cloth. 

LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

REMIlf ISCENCES. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Comprlaing Anecdotea, and an 
Aeeonnt of aneh Petaons and Politicul Intrl^ea in Foreipn Coaatiies as have fallen 
within his Lordahlp's Ubscrration. Edited by hia Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. 
With Fac-simile. Second Edition. Post 8ro. lOt. M. 

HOLLAND.— CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Henry Holland, M.D., F.R.S., etc.. Fellow of the Royal Collegre of PhTsidaoa ; Phyai- 
cian Extraordinary to the Qnccn ; and Phyaidan in Ordinary to His Royal Hifhnesa Prince 
Albert. 8ro. 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)— THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S 

MINISTRY; A Conrae uf Lectnrea on the principal EvenU of Paaaion Week. By Walter 
Paraahar Hook, D.D.. Vicar of Leeda, Prebendary of Uneoln, and Chaplniu in Ordinary to 
the Queen. New Edition. Foolac^ 8to. 6$. cloth. 



HOOKER.— KEW GARDENS: 



Or a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardena of Kew. By Sir WiUiam Jackson Hooker, 
K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. & L.S. etc. etc. Director. New Edition^ with namerona Wood- 
EngraTinira. Ifimo. price M.aewed. 

HOOKER AND ARNOTT.— THE BRITISH FLORA; 

Comprising the Phmnoframoaa or Flowering Planta, and the Ferns. The Sixth Edition 
with Additions and Correctiona, and numeroua Fisrores, llIastratiTe of the Umbeillferoas 
Plants, the Composite Planta, the Graaaea, and the Ferna. By Sir W.J. Hooker. F.R.A. 
and L.S. etc., and G. A. Walker Arnott, LL.D. F.L.S. and R.Sk Ed.| Regiua Professaor 
of Botanr In tke UnlTcrsity of Glasgow. l2mo. with 12 Plates, 14«. doth; or with the Plates 
coloured, price 21«. 

HORNE (THE REV. T., H.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

CRITICAL STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the 
Rot. Thomas HartwellHome,B.D.of St. John's College, Cambridge. New Edition, revised 
and corrected ; with Mj^a and Fac-almilea. 5 Tola. 8to. Si. 3«. cloth ; or 51. bound in calf. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By theRer. Thomas Hartwell Home, B D. of 
St. John*B College, Cambridge. Being an Analyais of his "Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures." New Edition. iSmo. with Mapa and Engravings, 
9$. boards. 



HOWITT.— THE CHILDREN'S YEAR. 

By Mary Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Abaolon, from Original 
Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. Square 16mo.6«. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE BOTS COUNTRY BOOK ; 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself: Exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by WlUiam Howitt, author of 
«• The Rural Life of England,'' etc. New Edition. Fcnp.Sro. with 40WoodcnU,C«.cloth. 



M= 



HOWITT.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old HalU, Battle-rieldt, and Scenes lUutntWe of Strikinf PaiBac eg In En^riish Hiitorj and 
Poctrj. Oj William Howitt. New Edition ; with 40 Woodcoti. Medlnm 8to. Slt.'cloth . 

SECOND SERIES, cUeflrin the Conntie* of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll alonf the BORDER. With upward* of 40 highly-finiihed Woodcuts, from Dxawings 
made on the spot. Medium Sro. Sl«. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

Bf William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and rerised. With Ennaiing:! on Wood bf 
Bewick and WilllamB i uniform with ririti to HemarkaHe Ptaeei. Medium 8to. 21«. cloth . 

HUDSON.— THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

ByJ.C. Hndeon* Eaq.,lateof the Lencr Duty Office, London i author of ** Plain Directions 
for Maklnf WilU,"and*«The Parcnt'sHand-Book.*^ New Edition. FooUcapSro.ftt.cloth. 

HUDSON.— PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In conformitj with the Law, and particularlywith reference to the Act7Wm.IV.and IViet. 
c. 86. To wMchis added, a clear Exposition of the Law relatiuff to the Dlstribntion of Per- 
sonal Estate In the case of Intestacy t with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc. ByJ.C.Hndsun.Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcap.8TO.Ss.6<f. cloth. 

*•* Tk0mbo9€ Two Works map be kad in One rolnmo,priet It.elotk, 

HUMBOLDT.— ASPECTS OF NATURE, 

In Different Lands and Different Climates , with Scientific Elucidations. By Alexander Von 
Humboldt. Translated, with the Author's sanction and co-operation, and at his express 
desire, by Mrs. Sabine. 16mo. («. cloth : or in 2 Tols. St. M. each cloth ; 2i. H, each 
sewed. 



BARON HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS; 

Or, a Sketch of a Physical Description of the UnlTcrse.^ Translated, with the Author's 
sanction and co-operation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sabine, 
F.R.S. For. Sec. R.S. New Edition. Vols. I. and II. 16mo. Z$. 6d. each cloth ; 3«. M. 
each sewed ( or in post 8to. price 1S«. each. Vol. III. Part I. post 8vo. 9t. cloth: or in 
16mo.3«.M. sewed; 3«.8if. cloth. Part U. Sro. post 7'*ciothi andin Umo. a*. sewed, or 
4s. cloth. 



SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE." 

A Clasbified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptions, and other remarkable Passages 
in Shakspeare's Plays and Poems. With an elaborntely illuminated Border in the chiurac- 
teristlc Style of the Elizabethan Period, and other Embellishments; bound in Tcry massive 
carved and pierced covers, containing in deep relief a medallion Head and Cypher. The 
Illuminations and Ornaments designed and executed by Henry Noel Humphxeys. Square 
post Sro. price One Guinea. 1 



MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the early Benedictines In 
Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders i the Benedictines in England and in Germany; the 
Reformed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order; the 
Augustine* t Orders derived from the Augustine Rule ; the Mendicant Orders ; tlie Jesuita ; 
and the Older of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Sbcond Skribs of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. With Eleven Etchings by^he Author, and t(4 Woodcuts. Square crowu 
Sro. 2S«. clothk 



MRS. JAMESON'S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 

Or, Legends of the Saints and Martjrs. First Skribs. Containinip, Leifends of the 
Angels and Archangels ; the Evaneehsts and Apostles ; the Greek and Latin Fathers ; the 
Magdalene; the Patron Saints; the Virgin Patronesses; the Martyrs; the BUhops; the 
Hermits; and the Warrior-Saints of Christendom. Second Edition, printed in One Vuiume 
for the convenience of Students and Travellers ; with numerous Woodcuts, and Sixteen 
Etchings by the Author. Square crown Svo. 28«. cloth. 



-m 
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HXW WOXK9 AJn> HSW EMTIONS 



MRS. JAMESOirS LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

Wliklichia«sVth«A^ar«aiidKagraviBg*oairMd. SfHic omra 8n». 



JEFFREY (LORD).— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

BRVIEW. Bf FrMcisiaffrer.late Oae •# tkc Jadffcs la tkc CMrt mt Ses«i«B U SeoUuid. 



BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS: 

with Uc Life bf Bishop Hebcr. Revised and cometed bj the Rer. Chvles Pace Edea, 
Fellow ef Oriel College, Osfosd. U Tea Votauaaa. TaU.Il. tolX. Sro. ariee iialfHb. 
Gaiacacaeh. 

^ Wiitap ge*rr'< 

[FbL X. ic ia thefreit. 



•m» ne fint relBM* (tmt Me tee te »>«.r 
£V« */ Jtnmg Tm§lmr, tsttmded hf tk« Sdlt0r, 



*"nmCkiUf» 



CM. 



tf 



JOHNSTON.— A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

DescrladTe, Phydcal, StatUtieal, aad Hlaterieals Fonaiatr a complete Geaeral GaaeCteer 
of the Worid. Br Alexaader Keith Jahaatan, tJ^AM-fMAM. F.G.9. v Gcagnpker m 
Sdlabanh ia Ordlavf to He* Hi^eMrt Aattor of *rrhe Phtvlnd Atlaa of ITatanl Phe- 
•oaeaa/* la OnaTolaaM mt l,«i»pBc«a. luiiiliha mmdf HftyTfciaeB B t Haam of 
Vtacafc 9t9,U$i eladi.t o g t w a glj h ii gWwrf hi f i f i^lthiiiaM i baclt^yrieadU. 



KEMBLE.— THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 

A HUtonr of the En|^«h Comaioawealth tfU the period of tlw He 
MitcheU kcaible, ILA., F.C.P.S., etc. 3 vola. 8m. 9B». cloth. 



ByJahm 



KIRBY AND SPENCE^AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTO- 

MOLCMT ; or, lle a wat a of the BtaMuol Htatoty of fansetst eeaifpiMBB' aa aeeoant of 
nozlovt and oiefol laieeU, of their MeUmorphoees, Food, Stratafema, IMriiatiOBS, 
Societies, Motions, Noises, HTberaatioa, lastinct, ete. Br W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.8. tt L..S. 
Rector of Bsrham ; and W. Spence, Esq., F Jl.8. ft L.S . New Edition, ealawed. S vols. 

SvO.Slf.M. cloth. r- -n. 

L» £. L.^TH£ POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 



LATHMMV ( C 
G<yLOBM TM 



*• IMPBOTMATRliCE. Ike VCSfSVIAM BBACBLKT. the 
tiie TBOOBADOnir and «ner Poc«leal Remain. Nev BdMoa. 



aniCnin with Moore's Somr$, SaUad$t aad &icred 8ong$; viChS ¥lgnetias bj Ricfcan! 
Dojle. 2T0is. 16mo. 10s. cloth » morocco, 31s. 

LAING— NOTES ON THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STATE 

OF DRMTHARK AN9 TOB IMTCinES Of BOLSTEIN AND SLESVICK. Br Samnel 
Laliqr, Km., Aathor of *<Jbanial of a Ihmhieaee b Nerwaf/* «• ATaar ia Sweden," 
**NI»tei oris tfaurdler,**^ etc. [/** <i«j»rffss. 

LAiNG.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLI- 
TICAL STATE OF THE EUROPEAN PEOPLE IN 1848 AND 1849 1 bein; the Second 
Series of ''Notes of a TrareUer." Bv Samuel Laior, Esq., aathor of ** A Joomal of aResi- 
dence in Norwaf.** the Traaslatioa (»f *' The Hebaurinhoi^a,*' and of " Nasoaof aTlrareilar 
on the Social andPoUclcal Scata of fVaaee,< PHisda,** ete. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

LARDNER.— THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND LONDON IN 

laU. ReHmed by D*. lasvbMr, Miehoi Choaaliei!, John LamiteBo, and Hector Beilios. 
8to*. iNmrifi 



PUBUSBBB *T Mkssks, LONOMAIT ak» Co. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP^DU. 

FprtUr. Sir Writer Scott, Thorn*. MoorV, BithopThlriSSutbe hJTg R Se^'j cY 



»ale»> piice Tiuws Sanxziroa nd 8i»ncaeiick Volome. ■«l««eij!^ ut 



ev 



T»r •HMM>*«<«rf«v«0MFrim lir/Wr«»iNr ^trir,- 






].Bell*iHittor7ofRiuda . 9r(Ai. Vh.fkt. 

2. Bell's Utcs of British Poeti.SToU. Jg. 

8. BMmtaf^A Optics .^ . IvvU a>.W. 

4. C«ol«y*s Haritinw mmI In- 

huaa IMaeorBrj- . . S t<^. Kb, u. 

6. Crowe's History of Rmnce, 3 vols. 10«. 6d, 

6. De Morgan oa Probabilities, 1 vol. 3t. 6d. 

7* De Sismondi's Hittory of 

the Italian Republics . 1 rol. 3^M, 

8. De Sismondrs Fall of the 

Roman Empire . 2 vols. 7a. 

9. Donoraa's Chemlitsjr . 1 vol. St. 6A. 

M. P o Bavs i^ Domatde eco- 
nomy .... 3foiM, 7s. . 

11. Dnnhsm's Spain and Por- 
tugal .... 6to1s. I7«.6tf. 

15. Baafaanft'i HfiMuy of Dku* 

aurk, SwcdtBy anA Nob* 

IMQF . ^ . . Svots. IQfc&f, 

13. Dunham's History of Po- 

land .... ItoI. 3«. 6rf. 

14. Dunham's Gennanka Bob* 

pire .... ir%Aa. 19$. 94. 
lo. Dunham's Siirape dasiog 

the Middle Ages . . 4to1s. I4t. 

16. Dunham's British Drama. 

tilts .... 2Tola. Tf. 

17. Dunham's Lives of Early 

Wrtten of GraatBrftaia, 2 vol. 8fc. <W, 

15. Fergus's HiaCmjr of th« 

United States . . 2toU. 7s, 

19. Fosbroke's Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities . . 2to1s. 7«. 

20..FanteK's Lfres of tkA 
Statesmen ol the Com- 
mouwealth . . 5to1s. I7t.({tf. 

21. Cleg's Lives of Military 

Commanders . . 3 toIs. lOt. erf. 

22. Gratttuk's Hhtory of the 

N«Ch«rtaads. . . Irrt. i$.9d. 

23. Benslow'aBotMsy .. , ItoI, 8«.6rf. 
at llers«k«l'»As«roaMiy . I vol. »t,U,. 
25. Hersehers Discoano on 

Natural Philosophy . Itol. 3«.6<r. 

28. History of Rome . . StoIs. 7«. 
27- History of Swftawknd . Ivol. 8<.6A. 
^ BoUaaA's Tr««ite» mt tte 

Mannftuttnaes. !■ Uutat, »voia. IOa.M. 

29. James's Lives of Foreign 

Sutesmen . . . 5toIs. 17«.6rf. 
SCLKster ami LaaduBrV Me- 

chanica . .. .. IvoU. 3^64. 
ift. ■cMtlejflp : OttdhM» of 

^»*»fy •• • .^ . I vwlw. 3swftif. 

aS-lttdacB'sAiMMBelic . IwL. Ss..6rf, 



88. Lardner's CTeometry , l vol. St. M. 

34. Lardner on Heat} . . l toI. 3i. 6rf. 

35. Lwrdaar'kiBfdroMhtlea md 

PtoeumMlcv . . ,1 vol. 3,, m, 

aSk Lasdaeraad Walker's Elec- 
tricity and Magn^tUm, 2to1s. 7». 

37. Mackintosh, Forster, and 

Crnarteaay'sLivcs of SH- 
dshStetesnea . . 7 vote. 24k (faf, 

38. Mackintosh, Wallacey and 

Bell's History of Bng- 

luid . , » . lOvoia. Sit. 

89. SteatMaKnrand Sbefiey's 

EadneatItafUak,Spania^ 

mm P«i«Rg«eBeA«ilwn,S 'ftAm. 19«.6rf. 
40. Moore's History of Ireland, 4 vols. 10«. 6rf. 
41.Nicolaa's Chronology of 

Btatorf.. . , ,1 Tol, i§. 6d, 
49. PMl^t* TMada* wSm- 

1«8T .... STDli. 8t.6rf. 
43. Powell's History of Natural 

PhUosophy ... 1 vol. 3«. M. 
44i Ftaterti Ikeatiso oa> «he 

MaaafiactuaofSilk . Ivoi* 3«.6tf. 
4>» Fteter's MHinfactasa of 

Porcelain and Glass . 1 vol. 3«. 6rf. 
46. Roscoe's British Lawyers, 1 vol. 3«. 64. 
4r* SeMt's RbtMT «« Seor- 

*»^ .... Svols. 7«. 

48. Shelley'* LlHret of Emfaevt 

PnacH Authors . , imU. 7«. 

49. Shnckard and Swalnson's 

Insects .... 1vol. 3«.6rf. 
fiO. Souther's Unm at Biitish 

Adndnk ... 5 voir. 17«. 6* 
81. SlebMng'sCliareftBSttory^SToIs. 7«. 

62. Stebbing's History of the 

Reformation . . 2 vols. 7<. 
63.. Swriaaon's Diseowse oa 

NatuBalBfstory . . Ivirt. 3i.6rf. 
64. Swufnson's Natural Rh- 

torv and CTasstfaagoa of 

AaSauda . . . ivoL 3«.6rf. 
HvSwaiaBon'a HaUtsaadla* 

stincts of Animals . 1vol. 3».6rf. 

56. Swainson's Birds . . 2 vols. 7*. 

57. 8wainsoa'»Fi«h,R«ptUeT, 

•*• 9 vols. 7g. 

6ft S^suincoa^sChndsupeds . 1 vol. 3v.6<f. 
59. Swaiason's Shells and 

Shell-fish . . . ivol. 3». 6d. 
ea. SwaiasoB'frAatmalsiaKe' 

—»*■»» > . . - Ivol, 3#.6rf. 
fflV Swdiuaon's TsxiAsraiy aad 

BibUbgruphr . . TvoL Sc.6rf. 

63. Thirlwaa's Blstoq^ of 

Greec ft vet*. 28*^1 



16 NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 

LATHAM.— ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lcctnct oa S«bjcctt eMWcetcd with Cliai^al M edkitte ; coaipiiiiBf DisMsc* of Ch« Heart. 
Br P. M. Utkaa, U.D. Plmlciui bEtraordiaarf to tke Qaeen : aad Ut« Phjriciui to St. 
BartkoloMw's Uoirital. NewBdUioB. S toU. Uno. 16*. cJoth. 

LEE.— ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY; OR, FIRST 

PRINCIPLBS OF ZOOLOGT. ■ Tor the Use of SehooU and Yoniif PenMiia: comprising 
the Priaciplesof Claa«iftcatiOH,iatenpcned vith •motinr and institietiTe Aeeovntfof the 
■oatreaanaMe Aaiaiala. Bf Mrs.R. L«c. New Editioa, reriaed and ealaned; with 
u addltkuwl Woodeau. Foolacap Sro. 7«. id. cloth. 



LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

By th« Amthoreas of '* Letten to M7 Onhaowa Prieada.'* **TwelTd Yean Ago. a Tale/* 
ftaiaf OS from Modera Uiatory,'* and "DiacipUne.** Foolsc^ 8to. 6t. cloth. 



LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

ByaLadj. Third Bditioa. Foolac^Sro.fif. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

B7 Prof. J. liadlajr, Ph.D., F.R.S. L.S. etc. New Edition, with Correctiona and namcrou 
Additioni. Svola.Sro.wlthSizPUteaaadnnmerona Woodcuts, 24c. cloth. 

LINDSAY.— OUR NAVIGATION and MERCANTILE MARINE 

LAWS eontidared with a View to their general Reriaion and Consolidation; also, an 
Inquiry into the principal Maritime Institationa. By W. S. Lindsay. Sro. Ji, fid. clotlu 



LINWOOD (W.)— ANTHOLOGLi OXONIENSIS; 

Sira, Florileginm e luaibns poeticis dirersorum OzoHiiensium Grecis et La 
Carante Gulieimo IJnwood,M.A. .AdisCluisti Alnmmo. 8ro.l4«. cloth. 



LITTON.— THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

In its Idea, Attributes, and Ministrr t with a particnliur reference to the Controrcrsr on 
the Subject between Romanists and Protestants. By the Rer. Edward Arthur Littoo, MA., 
Perpetual Curate of Stockton Heath ; and Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
Sro. 16«. cloth. 

LORIMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On some Subjects connected with Us Calling. • By the late Charles Lorimer. A New Edi- 
tion. Foolscap Sro. 6*. M. cloth. 

LOUDON.— THE AMATEUR GARDENER*S CALENDAR: 

Being a Monthly Guide, as to what should be aroided as well .as what should be done in a 
Garden in each Mouth : with plain Rules Aew to do what is requisite ; Directions for laying 
out aud planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies; and a 
short account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects^then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. 16mo. with numerous Wood £ngraring8,7«. 64. cloth. 

LOUDON— THE LADTS COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. Br Mrs. Loudon, author of ** Gardening for 
Ladles,'* etc . New Edition. Foolsci^ 8re., with Plate and Woodcuti, 7«. 6d. cloth . 

LOUDON'S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geo- 
metry. Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surreying, LereUiag, 
Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and Perspective ; 
with Examples shewing their applications to Horticultural and Agricultural Purposes. 
With a Portrait of Mr.Loudon, and aMemoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8r o. with Wood Eugrarings, 
7«.6<f. cloth. 
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LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

Jleinffthe Arboretum et Frmtle*tum Britannieitm abridged i conUfaiing^ the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Dritatu, Native and Forelyn, scieatiftcallT and popalarly described! 
with their Propagation, Cultarct and Uses in the Arts. With about UflUO Engravings on 
Wood. 8to. 3/. lOv. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING: 

ComiMising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arborieultare, and 
Laudiscape Gardening : including all the latest Improrements ; a General History of Garden- 
ing in all Countries; and a SUtlstical View of its Present State i with Suggestions for its 
Future Progress in the liritish Isles. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.8. H.8., etc. fllnstrMted with 



many hundred KugraTlitgs on Wood by Branston. 
by lirs. London. Sto. Mi. cloth. 



New Kdition, coneeted aiul Improved 



LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPiEDLA. OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising the Theory and Practlec of the Valuation, Transfer. Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable Productions of Agriculture, including all the latest improvements. Fifth 
Kdition { with upwards of 1,1UU Kugravings on Wood by Branston. 8vo. 3 /. 10«. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PLANTS: 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced Into, Ore at Britain 
jriving their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Figures, and 
Elementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere Snglish reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may fiudlii flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it whichis useful and interestinir. By J . C. London, F.L.S., etc. The Specific Characters 
by an Eminent Botanist ; the Drawings by J.D. C. Sowerby. New edition, corrected 
thfoi^hout and broi^ht down to the year 18(3, by Mrs. Loudon. [/» the preu. 



LOUDON'S ENCYCLOP^DLA. OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Desins for Cottages, VUlas, 
Farm Houses. Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochlhl Schools, etc. ; with the 
requisite Fittlngs-up, ^xtures, and Furniture, and appropriate OfBees, Gardens, and Garden 
Scenery : each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. By J.C.Loudon, 
F.L.S.etc. New Kdition, Edited by Mrs. Loudon. With more than S/MM) Engravings on 
Wood. 8vo. 68«. cloth. 



LOUDON'S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated ln,or lutrodueed into Britain. An 
entirely New Kdition corrected throoghoutt with a Supplement, including all the New 
Plants down to March, 18S0| and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. 
Loudon i assisted by W. H. Baxter and David Wooster. 8vo. 31«. 6d. doth. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Including all the Plants Introduced into Britain, all the newly discovered British Species, 
and ali the kinds originated in British Gardens, up to March 18S0. With a new General 
Index to the whole work. By W. U. BaxUr and D. Wooster, under the direction of Mrs. 
London. 8vo, I4i. cloth. 

LOW.— ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF 

ESTATES: Comprehendiug the Relations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Princi- 
ples and Forms of Leases; of Farm Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, Roads, 
and other Rural Works, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. etc., author 
of ** Elements of Practical Agriculture,*' etc. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 
21«. cloth. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE: 

ComprehendingtheCuItivitiouof Plants, the Husbandry of theDomestlcAnimals, andthe 
Economy of the Farm. Br David Low, Esq . F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition i with an entirely new set of above 300 Woodcuts. 
Svo.31«. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Accession of James II. By Thomas BabingtouMacaulay. New Edition. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo. 32«. cloth. 
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18 NEW WOBK8 AND KEW EDITIONS 

MACAULAY.— CRITICAL AND fflSTORICAL ESSAYS Con- 
tributed TO THS KDrifmmGR RKVIRW. By ThoiMui BabinKton MuuiUf . N<ir 
Sdltlon* complete hi One Totaaet vttb Portnh ^ £. U.CMis^eBfrniTed inliM»r6.vV. 
Gmtbaeli, and TlfseRc. 8o««M crottn Are. 3l«. dotk; tO». c«Jf exxtm, 1^ Hi^dBj. 
—Or (Sixth KdMoB] ta I tob.tro. Mv.cloth. 

MACAULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME: 

With War Mid Taa Abhaba,. Bf Tioauu Sabiagton MacandAjr. NevEdlUoii. l8mo. 
4«. M.dach} ■MTOce*, lOt. M. (I«mitf If Bafiag). 

MR. MACAULATS LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With nsaeroas lUuttratiooa, Origliial and firoai the Antlqne, drawn on Wood I7 Oeorf^e 
Scharf, Jnn. and eii|rraTed bf Samvel WUlia— a. New Edition. Fci^. 4to. 21c. boards; 
aM>roceOt43>. (Ao««tf ftf lf«jrd«jr}. 

MACDONALD.— VILLA VEROCCHIO; OR, THE YOUTH OF 

LEONARDO DA VINCI: a Thie. By Che late 01aaa Loitiaa Macdonald. Fcap. 8ro. 
0«.eloth. 

MACKAY. — THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE 

ENOLISH LAKHS t A S«aMn«r RnaMa. Br Chariot MaiHtar, Baq. LL.D^ Anthor of 
*'Th« SalaBMBdtliM,** atp. Wkb headtifol Wood Enftavfuga Crom Original ^ctehoa. A 
New and o h ef « y BdidoB, with ad(tt(ioBal I Uutxatioaa. Poit 8to . 7«. fltf. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS: 

Inclodinr his Contribntioiu to The EDINBURGH REVIKW. A New Edition, complete 
in One Volnsfie ; with Portrait engraved in line byW. Greatbacb, and Vignette. Sqvare 
ctown t«»,SI«. doChf orSOi. call extxabr Haydajr. 

M'CULLOCH.-^A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 
TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the rarioat Conatriea, Placea, and Priaelpal Natural 
O bjects in the World. By J. R.. M'Cnlloch, Esq. Illustrated with Six large &la«a. New 
Edition, corrected and in part re-written j with ik Supplement. 2 thicic volt. 8to. 63«. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL. AND HISTORICAL. OV COMMERCE, AND COMBfERCiAL NAVIGATION. 
Illustrated with Hapa and Plans. Isy i. R< M'CuIloch, Esq. A New Edition ()8S«}, cor- 
rected, enlarged, and inprored: Inelndlag a New Supplement. 8ro. M«. cloth; or 55«. 
strongly half -bound in russia. 

••• THE NEW SUPPLEUBNT wMf ke hmdtepmrmUlpt prUst 4«. 6d. aewetf. 

M'CULLOCH.— AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATIS- 
TICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE ; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, PopnUtion, 
Industry, and Civil and Religions liiatitntioDa. By J. R. M'Calloch, Esa. 8d Edidoa, 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly iaspvored. 2 thick vois . Sro. 42«. cloth. 

MCCULLOCH,— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. ByJ.R. 
M'Culloch, Esq. Second Edition (1852J, corrected, enlarged, and improTed. 8to. 16«. 
cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-A TREATISE ON THiT CIRCUMSTANCES 

WHICH DETERMINE THE RATE OF WAGES AND THE CONDITION OF THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. By J. R. M'Calloch, Esq. Fcap. Sto. 3«.(Mf. doth. 

MAITLAND.— THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the PrtmiUre Church of Rome, iUnstrated by ita Sopulchral Remains. 
By Charlea Mdttand. New Edition, rerfied} with numerous Woodcuts. »ro. ]<U.«Ioth. 
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MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY: 

In vhich the Elementso/ fhftt Science sre familiailjr Expkuned and lUvirtrftted hj R«peri- 
iMuts. ByJaaeMarcet. Neir Editioo, Corrected. 3TOli.fool«cap8vo.l4«. cloth. 

MARCET.— OONVEHSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

In whick tlie Elements of t&at Scitnce are famlliRriy exivluned. Bf Jaae&farcct. New 
Bdltiou, tetiaed and enlafgefd. Foolscap 8t6. /«. 64. clof h. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Inwhich the Elements of that Science are familiarljexiklained, and adapted to the compreo 
heniion of Young Persons . Bf Jane Marcet. New Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcap. 
8to. with 23 Plates, 10«.6tf. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

LOGY; cmnprebenditfe the Elements of Botany, with tlieir appMcMton to Agriculture. 
By^sae Marcet. NewKdMton. Feolaeifep 8vo. wtthFoierPlafeB^dj'. cl«th. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

By Jane Marcel. New Edition reTlsed and corrected. FooIscAp 8to. witlt coioltred SSap 
shewlngthe comparative Attitude of MoantamSf ia.6dt cloth. 

MARRYAT (CAPT.)— MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreclc of the Pacific^ Written for Young Peopje. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author 

VoT ■ ' ■ 



of *• Peter Simple/' etc. AlTew Edition, complete in Tiro Volvttet i witli niuaeVdvw >^0<k1 
EngraTlngtf. 2 Tols. fcap.Sro. 12«. cloth. 



MARRYAT. — THE PRIVATEER'S-MAN ONE HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO. By Captain F. Ma 
Heady," etc. 2 toIs. fcap. 8to. 12« 



YEARS AGO. By Captain F. Marnrat. C.B., author of "Peter Simple," "Masterman 

.cloth. 
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MARRYAT.— THE MISSION? 

Or, Scenes hi Africa. Written for Yovng People, fty Captain Marryat, C.B., author of 

* * Peter Simple," «• Masterman Ready ,"etc. 3 toIs. fcap.Sro. 12«. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

VVritten for Yonng People. By Captain Marryat, C.B., author of '*Peter Simple," 

* * Masterman Ready," etc. New Edition. Fcap. 9ro . with two tilmf rationa^J'. M. cloth. 

MAUNDER.— THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREA- 

SURY: A New and Popular Encyclopsedia of Science and the Belles Lettres ; inclndinir all 
Branches of Scienfce, and rretf Subject connected with Literature and Art. Th« whole 
written in a familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquir- 
ing information on the subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of 
conrenient Reference to the more instructed. BySamuelMaunder. NewEdition. Fcap. 
8to . 10«. cloth i bound in roan, 12«.> 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal Hi8tor;|r, Ancient and Modem, and 
a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation tb«texi«ti; developing their Rise, 
Progress, ana Present Condition, tbe Moral and Social Clranrcter of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Maaaer^, and Customs, tte* etc. New EditioM. |>*bolscap 8vo. 
10*. cloth ( bound in roaa, 13«. ^ 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Natures in which the Zooloipcal Characteristics that 
distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with a variety of interest- 
ing Imormatiotk ilhtatratiye of the Habits, Instincts, And General EoOrtoiHy of the Animal 
KinMiom. f owhfch are added, aSyllabttsof Practical Taxidermy ,and a Glossarial Appendix. 
EmbellMMd with 9«0 Engttvlngs on Wood, from Oratrittgs raiade exprdsftly for this Worlt. 
Neir Editieft. tctf. 8vo. 10$. cloth ; bound in foan, I2«. 
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20 KEW WORKS AHV NEW EDITIONS 



MAUKDER*S TREASUEY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

UBBABT •# KBRRDfCBt CoaptMnf aa WmmfUk Gnaaar ; Table* of Esffllak 

liac d — t Piow cfW . T u mi, a»* fh ta«— , i« Lada, Spaaiah, Fgqicb, aad Italwui, 

It acv aai calaigai bfliah IMctiwiaty; IMrectiMU for PHwvMiation ; i 

Uaivcnal GaMttccrt TbUca of Pofoladoa aai Stadidcas liatof CItica, Bora^lu. 

TovM la tka Uirftad KiocrioM ; Benlatioaaor the Graenl Poat-OAee; Liat 



Fotdffa AaiMl, TcfctabU. aa4 Miacnl Pmdactlaaa t 
Bcii-caio Ptopcr Naawa aeccatc4, aad Chiiatiaa Naa 
MasliM rpaailatfd t Ust of AbbrcvlackNu ; Ck i OB a ie 



lioaa Chuaical Pictioaary ; 

•lea aad Wobmb: witk Latin 

ami Hiatoiy i coaiacadioaa Ijnr 

Abamctortte AcUt latmataadocWrTiKlcai Foms of EBiatolair Addbeaa ; 



TiMeaol pyccedcacji Brmoftitot the Biidak Pccnge; aad TaUea of Nambcr, Moaey, 
WaigbtsaadMaaaatw. New K4itioa, rcviacdthraafkoataadgieatlrealarKCd. FooUcap 
»ro^lO0.elotk » boaad U r«aa. 13c. 



MAXJNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Coadart Bf of Meamifa, Skctehca. aad brief NoUccaof ab«vel3,000EailBeatPeraon8 of all ' 
Af aa aad N alloaa, frooi tbe Bariicat Period of Hiator jr ; formlav a new aad eoanlete l)ie> 
tloaaij of Ualvanal Biofraphjr. A New aad eaicfally reviacd Edldoa; correctea tbnrach* 
oat. aad erteadod hj tbe latrodactloa of naaerooa additioaal Urea. FooUeap 8vo. lO«. 
clocb I boaad la roaa, lit. 

MERIVALE.— A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 

KMPIEB. Br tbe Rev. Cbarle* Meifvale. late Fellow aad Tutor of St. Joha't Collefre, 
Caabridfe. VoU. I. aa^ II . 8vo. S8«. clotb. Alao, VoL III . completiaf the Hlstorj to tbe 
KatabliabaMat of the Moaaichf bj Aagaacaa. bro. 14>. clotb. 



JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

with aoaie additioaal Poeau« aad tbe Aatbor'a Aatobiograpbical Prefacea. A NewRditina, 
complete la Oae Volaa^e; with Portrait aad Tlnctte. Sqaare crowa 8ro. lOa.M. cloth; 
■orocco, SIf.— Or la 4 vola. foolacap 8to. wiUi Portrait, aad Serea other PUtca* aOt. 
cloth { boaad la Boroeco* II. 16«. 

MOORE.— HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

Faaillarlr aad Practlcalljr coatldered la a few of their Relatioua to tbe Blood. BrGcorg e 
Moore, H.D., Member of tbe Boyai CoUeipe of PbyBiclaaa,etc.. aothor of <'The iPower of 
the Sool over the Body," etc. Pott 8to. 7«. 6d. cloth. 



MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY. 

Coaiidered la relatioa to Health aad Morals. BrGeor8:e Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Boysl CoUege of P hyaicians, etc. New Edition . Poat 8vo. Ja. 64. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 

MIND. Br Georce Moore, M.D. Member of theBoralCoUeffe of Pbraiclana.etc. Mew 
Edition. Poat 8vo. •«. cloth. 

MOORE.— MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

Bf Georf e Moore, M.D. Member of the Boral CoUere of Pbrilclaai, etc. New Edition. 
Poat 8vo.8«. cloth. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS: 

ContalAlflgthe Anthor't recent Introdnction and Notei. Complete i n One Volume, nnlform 
with Lord Bjron's and Sonthejr't Poems. With Portrait br George Richmond, engrared in 
fine, and View of Sloperton Cottage. Medium 8vo. W. 1«. cloth ; or 43«. bound in morocco, 
br Hajday.— Or in 10 rola. foolscap Uro. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, %t. 10«. cloth; 
moroccoj 41. Via, 

THOMAS MOORE'S SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

First collected Edition, nnlform with tbe smaller Edition of Mr. Macaular'a Lapa of 
Ancient Rome I with Vignette by Uiehard Doyle. lAmo. 6f. cloth; or lit. M. boaad in 
smooth morocco, by Hayday. 
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MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, aaifomi In »(m with the aaMllcr Bdltloo of Mr. Bf«c«Blar*t « Lara of Ancient 
Rome." With the Autobiographical Preface from the CoUectire BdiUon of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette bf D. Maellse, R.A. 16mo.i«. cloth t lie. M. boand in 
smooth morocco, hj Hayday.— Or in foolscap 8ro.wlth Vignette bj Corbonld, lOs . cloth ; 
bonndiu morocco,lS«.M.. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. New and cheaper Edition, with 161 Desins, and the 
whole of the Letter-press engraved on Steel, bf F. P. Beclcer, Snper royal 8ro. Sls.M. 
cloth ; bound in morocco, by liayday, SI. 13«. M. 

*.* Tk0 Ori^nal BdtUoMt <» imptrM 8»e. 63f. *o«rrfs j mereece, »jr Hmjfdaf, 41. 14f. td.t 
Pfoftf 6/. 6«. boardtt—majf atill he kmd. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition, uniform in sine with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulw's Lajrs of Aneieut 
Rime. With the Autobiographical Preface from the CoilectiTC Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette by D. Macliie, R.A. 16mo. &«. cloth ; 12«.64f. bound in 
smooth morocco, by Hayday.— Or in foolscap 8to. with 4 Plates by WesUll, 10s. 6tf . 
cloth; or 14«. bound in morocco. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With IS highly finished Steel Plates, from Designs by Corbonld, Meadows, and Stephanoff, 
engraved under the auperintoidence of the late Charles Heath. New Edition, uniform in 
■ise with Tkmu»n'8 Sem*om$ and OoldnmUh*a Poems, Illustrated by the Etching Club. 
Square crown 8vo. 16s. cloth i morocco, S8s. 

*•* A few eopie$ •/ the Orlgimal SdMou, In rof nl 8ve. price One Gmineat—atilt remain. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A.. Professor of Natural Philosophr and Astronomy In Klng*s 
College, London ; Author of *' The Mechanical Principles of Sugineeiing andArchitec« 
ture.'* New Edition. Fcap.Sro. with Woodcuts, 8«. cloth. 

MOSELEY. — THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF En- 
gineering and ARCHITECTURE. By the Rer. H. Moseley, M. A. P.R.S., Professor 
of Natural Phllonophr and Astronomy in Klnf 's College, London; and author of **Illus* 
tratioasof Practical Mechanics. Sro.withWoodcutsand Diagrams, lf.4«.cioth. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESUSTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by James Murdoch, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and eontinueil, bj the Rev. Henry Soames, M.A. 4 vols. 8to . 48*. cloth. 

MURE.— A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 

LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By WUliam Mure«M.P., of CaldweU. StoIs. 
8to. 36s. cloth. 



MURRAY.— AN ENCYCLOPiEDLA. OF GEOGRAPHY: 



8ro. il. cloth. 



NEALE.— THE RICHES THAT' BRING NO SORROW. 

By the Rer.Rrskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk ; Author of •'The Closing 
Scene." Foolscap 8to. C«. cloth. 

THE EARTHLY RESTING-PLACES OF THE JUST. 

By the Rev. Erskliie Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk; author of "The Closing 
Scene." With Wood Bngrarlngs. Fcap. 8vo. ?'• cloth. 



Comprising a complete Description of the Earth > exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, Its Physical Structure, the Natural Historv of each Country, and the Indusr '" 
merce. Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hurl 
V.R.S.E. Second Edition; with 83 Maps, and upwards of 1,000 other Wood Engravings. 
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NEW WORKS ANB WeW SDITIOHB 



NE ALE.- THE CLOSING SCENE; 

te, CkHminaitj m4 IaA4«Ut|r coviiMiH i» Um liMt Hovm ormaMwkaM* FerMUs- Bf the 
m«r. lEMJitM V«a«, M.A., ftMtor W Kifton, Smttlk. ¥em N4ittou of Uii; RraC aad 
MM*4 4««i««. 8 *•», fc«f . 8t«. lit. «1pA I OK §tfvwUlf*t. eac)t. 



NEWMAN.— DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CON- 

OREGATIONS. By iohn Heniy Newmw. Pricat of tbc Onrtorr of St. PhiUp Vcii. S*«Md 

LIEUTENANT OSBORN'S ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

STRAY LEAVES PROM AN ARCTIC JOCRKAL. Br Lieut. Shenrd Onborn, B.N., 
CoaunudlBf H.M-S.V. Ptooeer, in the kte Rzpedition, ]8&e— 51, under Capt. AiuUn, to 
rcMue Sir Jobn FranUiii, WUli M«p tad Four colowr«ii PUtes. PoftSTo. 

liiearip ttUg* 

OWEN J0NE8.-.WINGED THOUGHTS, 

A SofiM of Poeais. B7 Miiry Anne BRCon. With ll|iM4rst)on« of 9irdm d#^ed by 
B. L. Bnteman, and execated in illuminated printing by Oven Jones. Uniform with 
Fl»m*n md their Kindred TktmgkU^ and frwitt from the Garden and the Field. Impe- 
rial 8v«. iU, id, elccM^tlf bojHiA U «4tf* 



OWBN JONES.— FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED 

THOUGHTS I A Series of Stanxai. By Mary Anne ilacoii. Asthor of *'Winffcd TbeaflhU." 
With l»«a|itlfttl IUut|9«io«« 0/ Flowm, deaigoed M>di ptWUMi i» C0b>wr« i>7 OwM /o»ei. 
laffMtel Sro. 91$. M. eUffaBtly kound la calf' 

OWEN JONES,— FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 

nSLD. A«eriecofS»aMM- 9r Mary Aw>« Bacon, Axbor of *< Winded TitoitsriUK." With 
beandfnl iUostrattnna of Vnitt 4ea^:qied ««|i ^WtnA ill d^Vi* by Ov«u Joj»ea. l>npe- 
rial Sro. 81«. 6d. elegantly bonad in calf. 

OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOPY OF THB [WVERtlRVBATK AJfWALS, d«Hr«r«4 at tb« Boyal 
CoUegc of Snrceona In IMS. By Blcbard OwMi» )?,%,§• Uiwterian Prof«Mi>vto the College. 
From Notes taken by WlUlani White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and rcTised by Professor Owen. 
With Glosaary and Index. New Edition, corrected. Bvo. with Woodcuts. 

OWEN— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOIXKJY of the VRRTEBRATE ANIMALS, delirered at the Royal CoUege 
of Sniveonf in I84-I and ^846. By Richard Owen, F,R.B, Hnpt^tJAii Professor to the C04- 
tofs. 1ii9vaM. TMFlrslVolaiBei vithnMitvwviWvodevta, 8vo. Mr, cU»(b. 



PASCAL'S ENTIRE WORKS, TRANSLATED BY PEARCE. 

THR COMPLETE WORKS OF BLAISE P4SCAI«: With M. ViUemaip's Kis«y op 
Paacal coDsideced ai « Writer and Moralist, i>re(x«d U) th« Prwineimf Uttere t apd the 
Mifetltfrnftfi* H'ritJMv, ThonghU o» Religiom, pod UvitUneet pf CkrManitfj re< 
arranged, with Urge Adfimona, from the FceDch Edition of Mopia. P, Fmg^e. Newly 
ty»»#Ute4 from ihc Frep«h> wtfl) Memoir, Iqtrodnotiona to the various W^rks, EdKonsl 
« Not«l»W AwttaMt^n* l>f Georgs Pearpe, £94, 8 voU< post 8ro. wi|h Portrait, Sfti. 6d. 
cloth. 

*•* The Three Folmnei may he had eeparatefyt aefoUoui ;-> 

Vol. I.-PAPCAL»8 PROVINCIAL LBTTEB8< with M. Yillpmaiii'a K»wiy on Pawn? 
pr«4i(^ , »»d % iMw Memoir, Poet 8f o. Portrait, 81. ^. ^lotho 

Vol. 11. -PASCAL'S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, AND EVIDENCES OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY, with Additions from original MSS.: from M.Faagtee's Edition. Post 8to. 
8«. 6d. doth. 



I|f.^PASCAL'S MISCELLANEOUS WRfTINQS. COEBE6PONDENCE. 
kCHED THOUGHTS, etc. fnm M. Ftiifi^r«*« SdltU»n. Po«( 8r«. 9«. 9d. cloth, 



Vol 
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PASHLEy.--PAUPBRISM AND POOE LAWS. 

•r Robert PmM*7. M.A.. rX.P.S., Ooe •! Her U^ettw'm OmswI. mad lale VMmr of 
Tkiaitf Colleg«« CM^rMf c % Aittbor of " TrwrtU ta Ci«te.** Sro. II«lf*«'GalMea, clvdi. 

PEREIRA— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

with Obienrmtions on the Dieteticnl Refinen suited for Disordered States of tbe DiseitiTe 
OrgpuMf aiul aa Aceovnt of the IHotarbtof toatr of tbo |ui»e|ml Metropoliton nni otber 
]E*Cablish»enit«ferfiiBners,L«a«tics,01aunaJs, Childvea, lb«mck«etc. ByJA»»P«rcln. 
1I4>. RJU».. MChorof ^ KlMteiiu of Mat«ri«U«dioi.'* 8vo. Ut. cl«U. 



PESCHEL (a F.)-ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

Bj C.F. Pescbel, Priscipal of the Rovnl HllUvf CoUegv. Dresden, demote. TnwisUted 
fro» tht 0«rmaa« with Notes, kj R. wc<t« Wteh Dkfrsaw aad Woodcius. t roiswicap. 
Sro. 31 f. cloth. 

r Part I. The PbyniMof FaB«enU« Bodies. Feap« tro« 7s. %d. cloth . 
Separatelf^ Part H. I«poiid«ra^l« Bodte* lUc^ Hest,Ms«ac«l«a,Ele«Arlch7, 
i. and Elcctro-Djnonics) . S vols, fcap . 8to . 18s. M. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.^FIGUBES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALE- 

OZOIC FOMILB OP CORNWALL MSVOM, aad WEST ROMBBRKTi ohserred In 
the coarse of the Ordnance Geological Surref of that District. By John PUIUih* y*R-a« 
P.G.8. etc. Published hj Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. 
with 60 Plates, comprising very nvmerous Figures, 9«. cloth. 

PORTLOCK. — REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE 

COUNTF OF LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and FensoMgli, exaarfned and 
described nodertho Anthoritr of the MafUr-GenenlandRoard of Ordnance. By J. S. Port- 
lock, F.R Jl. ale. Bvo. wl|b 4»Plates, Me.etotK 

POWER^SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

with Pon and Pencil. Bf W. Tntrn* Power, Uj|,C.G. From a fonnul kept In that Coan- 
tt7, bom Jttir JMI to 4um IMS. With 8 PUtce and t Woodcuts, from Dcaviiva made on 
tkenoc PostflN).13iuciolh. 



THE VADE-MECTJM OF FLY-FISHING FOR TROUT: 




Woodcnto. F«ap. Svo. di. dotk. 



PYCROFT.— A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Adapted to erecjr Taste and Conadty. With Litemry Anecdotes. Br the Rev. Jane* 
P7CK>ft,B.A.,nnthorof**11ioCoIlegian'saaide,**«tc. New Edition. Fc^.STO.tf.oloAh. 

DR. REECE'S MEDICAL GUIDE: 

For the use of the Clergr, Heads of Families, Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners. 
ComprMsf a complete Hodom DIapensatoiv, and a PncCtealTeeatise on the dlatlngaishlMg 
Symptoms. Causes, PrcTentiou, Cure, and Paliialiettof the DIaeasee Incidettt to the Hu a m n 
Frame. With the latest Discoveries in the different Departments of the Henling Art, 
Materia Medica, etc. Serenteeuth Edition, with considerable Additions ; revised and 
corrected bf the Author's Son, Dx, Meary Recce, M.R.C.ti. etc. S?o. 12i. cloth. 

RICH.— THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DICTIONARY AND GREEK LEXICON: forming a Glossary of all the Words respecting 
TIsibie Objects connecUd with the Arts, Manufactures, and Everyday Life of the Aucienu. 
With Boareaentatioas of nearly Two ThoasandObiects from tne Antique. By Anthony 
Rich, Jn^B Jh., lata of Caiua College , Oambridiee. Peat 8vo. with ahont ijm Woodenta. 
21>. cloth. 
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NEW WOllKS Aim NEW EblTIONS 



ARCTIC SEARCHINa EXPEDITION.— A JOURNAL OF A 

BOAT TOTAGB THmOOGH MIPBKT*8 LAND and tkc Ceatnd Aredc Sm* in Seuck 
of the DiieOTCfjr SUf* nndcr cvmmmmi of Sir John VrnnkUn. WIA an Appeadtx «m tke 
riiraical GcocnnhT of Nortk Aateriea. B7 Sir i»kn Rlekwdton, C Jl., P.R^^ etc., 
InspeelOT of Naval Hoa^tala and Plcea. PaUiahcd W AnthorHjr of tke Adalrahy. WHk 
a colmucd Mar, wvetal Plates pilnted in coloan, and Woodcnu. 2 rob. Svo. SU. M. cloth. 

RIDDLE.— A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON, roudcd on tha Oemnn-Latln IMctlonaries of Dr. Wmiaai Freinnd. Br the 
Ber. J. B. Biddle, UJi^ of St. Bdannd HaU, Oxford. Post 4to. Mt. doth. 

RIDDLE.— A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 

LATIK DICTIONARY, for the nae of Colleires and Schools. Bj the Rey. J. E. Riddle, 
M.A., of St. Bdmnnd HaU, Oxford. New Edition, rerised and corrected. 8to. Sis. 6d. 
cloth. 



U»84pmrmi0jg{ 



Tan Exousa-LiATiir DtonoirABT, 10$.%d. 
Tut LATiir-ExousK DicnonAnr, Sis. 



RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

AGnlde to the Meaninr, QttaUt7« and riffht Aceeiitvation of Latin Classical QTorda. By 
the Rev. J. B. Eiddle,M.A., of St. Bdannd Hall, Oxford. New EdiUon. BojalSSmo. 
4s. bonnd. 

RIDDLE AND FREUND'S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 

A COPIOUS LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY ; founded on Andrews's Translation of 
Rrennd's larger Isitin-Oeraan Dictionary : wUh Improrements and Additions. Bf the Rer. 
J. B. Blddle> UJL, and Dr. W. Frennd. ('n freparatiou. 

••* The Amerlean LmHn'EngtUk IHtiiomurg If Dr. Andrewt it a trnmtlntlon •/the Lmtiu 
Diettonurg 0/ Dr. Prem»4, wk* U new rnUtnt in London^ and U oeeupiedf in eonjnnetion 
uitk Mr. Hiddle, tn makimg m tkorongh revUion •/ ku valuable work, witk important addi- 
tiontf in order /ntlf to meet tke mant$ of onr eoUegn and ickooU, and to rive to omr more 
mature sekotan tkoee aide wklek tkep are entittodto receive in tke preaent ad-aneed ttage of 
pkitologieal reeearek. Birkteen wean kaue elapted ainee Dr. Preund pukUtked a Ittrge por- 
Hon of the Dietionarn whiek Dr. Andrew$ ka* tranelated. During a great nart of tkat 
interval^ Dr. Freund koM keen ittioelp enraged in preparing a eeeond edition of kit etaborate 
morkf wkiek will akorilp kepuhliakedin Germanp ; and in tke eour$e of tkit undertaking, ke 
ka$ employed materiaU ofmkiek^ to tap tke leaat, no nse kae been made bp Dr.Andrem. Tke 
preaent work will tkerefore preaent to tke Engliak atudent ettenaivt reaultt of modem 
eritieiam, wkiek kave not kitkerto been eolleeted in anp ringle uolume. 

RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE: 

Containing^ ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses.reirularlyclassedln 
their respectiTC Pamiliesi their Hbtorf and Mode of Caltnn. By T. Bivers, Jon. Fourth 
Bdltiou, corrected and improved. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

ROBINSON'S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

A Greek and Enfflith Lexicon of the New Testament. By Edward Robinson, D.D. L.L.D. 
Professor of Blbiical Literature In the Union Theolo|{ical Seminary, New York ; Author 
of ** Biblical Researchcb in Palestine," etc. New Edition, revised and in great part 
re>written. 8vo. 18«. cloth. 

%* Tkia ia tke Autkor*a new edition , in great part rewritten, and containing mamp addi- 
tioma and improvementt not found in anp otker edition, 

ROGERS'S VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Containiiur a plain and accnrate Description of every species and variety of Cnlinary Vege* 
tables t With the most approved Modes of Coltivating and Cooking them. New and 
cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6a. cloth. 

ROGERS. — ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Henry Rogers. 8 vols. 8vo. 34i. cloth. 
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ROGET.—THESAURUS op ENGLISH WORDS A»i> PHRASES, 

ClMslfied ftnd amuif ed, to ns to facilitate tbe Expresiion of Idea*, and auist in litknry 
Composition. By P. M. Roget, M.O., F.R.S., F.U.8., FJI.A.S.. F.S.A., etc. ( Author of 

i Animal and Vegetable Phjrsiology,'* etc. Sro. 

INearlf readjf. 



the *' Brid^ewatcr TreaUse on . 



RONALDS.— THE FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illnstrated by coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect; and accompanied 
by a few Observations and Instmctioas relative to Trout and Grajrling Fishing, fij Alfred 
Ronalds. Foorth Edition, corrected ; with SO Copperplates. 8vo. 14i. cloth. 



ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC, 

From 1837 to 1849 ; with a GLANCE AT CALIFORNIA. By A Merchant long resident at 
Tahiti. With 4 illustrations printed in colours. 3 vols, post Svo. Sl«. cloth. 



ROWTON (F.)— THE DEBATER: 

Being a Series Of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion. 
With ample references to the best sources of information upon each particular topic. By 
Frederic Rowton, Lecturer on General Literature. Second Edition. Foolscap 8to.««. cloth. 



SCHOMBERG. — THE THEOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF 

ENGLISH HISTORY. Bring an Attempt to Impress upon History its True Genius and 
Real Character ; 'and to represent it, not as a Dii|Joiuted Series of Facts, but as one Grand 
Whole. By the Rev. J. D. Schomberg,B.A., of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. 2 rols. 
8to. SU. cloth. 



SEAWARD— SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Seat 
with a Detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 
1/49, as written in his own IMary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. New Edition. 



to 
post8vo.3l#.cloth. 



3 vols. 



SEWELL.— AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Col< 
lege, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 9s. cloth. 



SEWELL.— THE EARUS DAUGHTER. 

By the Author of *'Amy Herbert,'* <« Gertrude," ««Laneton Parsonage,'* ''Margmret Per- 
cival," and ''The Child's History of Rome." Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 



SEWELL— GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the Author of *'Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. foolacapSvo. 9«. cloth. 



SEWELL.— LANETON PARSONAGE: 

A Tale for Children, on the practical Use of a Portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
anthor of '• Amy Herbert," Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. NewEdltion. S vols, f cap. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

Bv the Author of *'Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. NewEdltion. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. ISs. cloth. 
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SHAKSPEARE, BT BOWDLER. 

THB VAMILY 8HAK8PBAH«. ia vMckaothteffla aMc4 mh«ft^— I Text} V«t«koBe 
Worie Mi4 linMHi«M are oialttcd wUeh e«aiH>t with pnydcty he read atood. i^ T. 
B«wdiari Kaq, V.R.ft. Nav Rdtdoa t with M HhMtcaiioaa alia* Sotlrka, etc. Bra. iU, 
ciMh I or* «UlM«t UlvstnUiona, 8 ral». 8to. 4/. 14t« 64. baardi. 



SHARPS NEW BRITISH GAZETTEER. 

A NBW OAaRTieCB. on IVPOGRAPfllCAX* DICTI0NAI17 OF THK BRITISH 
IS1w\ND8 AND If ARBOW SSASi Caaiptii^ amciaa D«Kiip«|AM *ef ahaat Siztr 
Thaoaaad Placet, Heats, Natvral Fcataraa, ana Objacta of Note, foanded on the beat 
Aatborltlei; fall Paitiealan of tb« Boandariea, Reriatercd Electors, etc. of tbe Paiiia> 
nentaiy Borovfhs i with a Reference nnder eveiy Name to the Sheet of the Ordnance 
Svvey, as far as eonspleted i and an Appendix, contabtinc ».Genex»l Viev nf tbe Raaovcea 
of the United Kincdoai, a abort Chronolofr, af4 an AaMcaet of certida Resnha ol tlw 
CcMM a« Wl. »r Jamea A. Sbarn. Rh- Va»9m «Ml JdMMtM'a K*m < 
te«r ofthcWMd. 8T4»kbftro.V.tfab< ' 



Gtutrml Gmget- 



•«* Vharp's RriUah Gaacttcer la alM in eourstof puiliemtUm Im Tmeutf^tw MontU/ Parts, 
ptiet Um^f-m-Cnmn each. 



SHEPHERD— THB HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, 

1\» the Bad •# ih« Kyiaeopata of Oamaaeoa, Aak.a84» Bf R daron d Jtrha Rhcpheid. AM., 
Rector of Lnddaadown. 8to. 14«. cloth. 



SHORT WHIST: 

lu Rla«» Profraaa, aad ham»% with tlM raoaat Daeialona of tb« ClnlM, nod Obao n w Uo aa to 
nuke a«r oso a Whlal Planr. Coataiitliualaolka Lam of Ptoaet, jCaaaino, Eearta, CrOOmge, 
Bark«aiwoB. RjlfiOorA • • • • * NewEdltfon. T»wMc» aw added, Prcf<pt>/«rT»ioa 
R7 Mf a. B * • • * * Foolaeap 8re. Zt. cloth) fUt edg^ea. 



SINCLAIR.— THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

Br Catherlna SlneUlf, anlbor of •' Poriah Leffcsda or Bible TVnths,** *'Tbe Bnaiaeaa of 
luCf^cte, New Rditlon^eorrcetad and aiiUifed.^Fcap. Svo. C». clow. 

SINCLAIR —POPISH LEGENDS OR BIBLE TRUTHS. 

Bf Catherine Sinclair, Author of *'The Joumer o' Ufa/' " The Bnaineaa of life,*' etc 
Dedicated to her Nieces. Fcap. Sto. 6*. cloth. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

From Tht Speetatw, With Notes and Illastrationa by W. Henry Wills « and Twelre Sne 
Wood Enffrarinfrs by John Thompson from Designs by Fredericlc Tayier. Crown Sto. lit* 
boardat or 27f. oonud in morocco by Hayday. 

*•* ^ho « Cket^ BdUhn,wUk9iii RtigrMhft, fa ItMo. fri9« One SkiUUg, 



SMEE.— ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By Alfred Smee, F.R.8., Surgeon to the Bank of England. Third Edition, rerised, eor- 
rected, and considerably enlarged ; with Electrotypes aad aoseroai Vf^oodcata. Paat 8fO* 
iai.M.deth. 

THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

Comprising the Author'a Miseellaiiaoas Writings, and Oootribattooa to the Uiabaivk 
Review. New Edition, complete in One Volnme; with Portrait by B. U. Kddia, eoctairad 
la Line by W. Greatbaeh, ana View of Combe Ptoroy Rectory, BoaMcaet. Square erown 8ro. 
tls. aloth I aOt. ealf.aKtra, by H«7da9P.-.-Or in 8 vola. 8vo« with PoftaaUf Ma. elotk. 



SMITH.— ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 

SOPHY, dellTered at the Royal laaUtaUoa in the Yeara 1804, isag, aad 1806. By the lata 
Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. Wltli aa Introductory Letter to Mra. Sydney Saittht by the late 
Lord Jeffrey. Saeoad Edklou. Svo. X3«» cloth. 
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SMITH.^THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWEECK OF ST. PAUL: 

^rlth DiscertatioDB on the Sources of the WrMngt of f^t. Lvke, fiii4 the Whim and NftYieHtlon 
of the Ancient*. By James Smith, Esq. of Jordauhill. P.R.6. etc. Whh UlaatratiTe Views, 
Charts, and Woodcuts. 8to. 14«. cloth. 

SMITH,— TASSO'S JERUSALEM PELTVEEED. 

7r»P4iMted, in th«B Metre of thcOri«faMl, \»r the ftcir. Charles Lea&nfkaa teidi.M.A., late 
F«lt«w and MatheMA^al licetuiw of ChiUfa CoUeyei CasMdge. 9 taI*. fciq^. 9v4»' 12*> 
cloth. 

SNOW.— tOYAGE OF THE PEIITCB ALBERT IN SEARCH 

OF SIB iOma FSANfiUir. a Nwmtlire of lT«r}r*4«r Uf« In th« Arctic Seas. Bf W. 
^mkwiia0w, WMh »i;tof t, —4 4 liliiitnflwt prit#d U wjoimhi* P««t3yo.iai.elwtJi. 



THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE ROBERT 

SOUTHICY. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cvithbert 8outhey, M.A. Vicar n( Ardleigh. 
With numeroiu Portraits : and Six Landscape lUastiations from Designs by W. Westall, 
A.R.A. 6 vols, post 8vo. 68f, cloth. 

%* X(Kh 4f tl)A SU Volnioff* «af be bed Mpant«l)r, price HaU-«'Giiliieft, 

** A »orh miieh^ even in tht$ age o/ literary plentft wilt long ttand nnritalled for the 
deeplw interesting thnracter of it$ eoutentt; maether nte hnve regnrd to the man vhoie kit- 
torjf ft relates^ and whote innermogt thowghtt are laid open to ««« or to the varion* important 
aubjeett •ppn wH$h Us eapadotu utind «•« a^tuttuttlp e0§fci$o4.** John SnU. 

SOUTHErS COMMON-PLACE BOOKS. 

THE COMMON-PLACE BOOKS, of the late Robert Sonthey. ComprUiBff--l. Choice 
P«UMe» t With CoUectious for the fiiatory nt Maniiers and Uteratsra in finglaed t 2. 
BpedA CoUectious <»• various Historieal and Tb«ologic«l 6obJe«tst 8. Analytical Readings 
in vartoiM hiaaehes af UMretnre » and 4. Orl«iuai Meworanda. LUevarr and MisceliancouB. 
X4U«d by Mr. Simtfaey's fjo^^iii^Lwv, th< K«v. JiAe HTood Weiier, B.I>. 4 vols, square 
crown Sto. 31. 18«. cloth. 

*•* Each Series of Souther's Common-Place Boo1(b forms a distinct Volume, complete in 
Itself, and may be had separately as follows i— 



FlfiST SKBI£8«^HOICB PASSAOES* ete. 
Price 18*. 



Second Edition t with Medallion Portrait. 



SECOND SERIES-SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. Trice 18a. 
THIRD SERIES-ANALYTICAL READINGS* OneGninea. 
VOURTiX SERIES-ORIGINAL MSMOIUNDA, etc. One Guinea. 

SOUTHEY.^THE DOCTOR ETC. 

By the late Robert Southey. Complete in One Volume. Edited by the Anthor't Soii*lB- 
Iiiiw. the Rev. John Wood Warter. With Portrait. Vignette lltle-pege, B«et of the Author, 
and Coloured PUte. New Edition. S^aare crown 4to. Sii. cloth. 

SOUTHEY.—THE LIFE OF WESLEY, 

And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL,D. New Edition, with 
Kotee by the lete Hnainel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Character 
of John Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Esa. Edited by the Rev. Charles Cnthbert 
Southey, M.A. 3 vols.Svo. with two Portraits, ll.8«. cloth. 

ROBERT SOUTHETS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Oentaining nit the Author's lest Introductions and Notce. Complete in One Velome, with 
Portrait end View of the Poet'a Residence at Keswick t uniform with Lord Byron's and 
Moore's Poetical Works. Medtun 8vo. 21c. elothi 48«. bound in morocco, br Uayday.— Or 
in 10 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, H. 1U«.| morocco, 4/. lO<. 
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28 NEW WOBKS AKD NEW EDITIONS 

SOTJTHEY— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chuicer to Lovelace Inclusive. With Blofrmphlcal Sketches bj the.Ute Robert 
Soatkef. MedlmmSro.SOs.clotk. 

SQUIER.— NICARAGUA ; ITS PEOPLE, SCENERY, MONTT- 

MKNT8, ANn THB PR0P08ID INTRROCRANIC CANAL. By E.G.Sqnier, late 
Clnnr< d'Affaiies of the Uaited States to the Reaablics of Central America. With Nine 
Orifinal Maps, Twentj^fire Plates printed in eolonrSf and aaaeroas Woodcat lUustra- 
tlous. 2 ToU. ro jal 8ro. 8U. M. cloth . 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT. 

CempUed for the ase of Mcrehaats, Owner* and Masters of Ships, Offieersof Customs, and ** 
all Persoas connected with Shippiajr or Commerce ; cont«inin«r the Law and Local Regula- 
tions alllectinr the Ownership, Cnarg^, and Mana}(ement of Ships and their Cargoes ; 
toirether with Notices of ether Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. "New 
Eoltion, rewritten throaf hout. Kdlted hj Graham Willmore, Esq. M.A. B«rriBter«at-Uaw ; 
George Clemeats. of the Cnstoms, London i and WilUamTate, anthor of **T1m Modern 
Cambist.** 8to.28s. cloth j orS9«. bonnd. 

STEPHEN,— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

Bj the Ri^ht Honourable Sir James Stephen, K.C.B.. LL.O., Professor of Modem Historj 
in the University of Cambridge. 3 vols. 8vo. S4f . cloth. 

STEPHEN-ESSAYS IN ECCLESLA.STICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Prom The Edinburgh Review. By the' Right Honourable Sir Junes Stephen, K.B.,T«L.D., 
Professor nf Modem History In the University of Cambridge. Second Edition. 3 roU. 
8ve.24t. cloth. 

STOW.— THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL, ASD THE NORMAL SEMINARY. By David Stow, Rsa., Honorary Secretary 
to the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary ; author of •' Moral Training,'* etc . Eighth Edition, 
enlarged } with Plates and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

SWAIN.-ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By Charles Swain.anthor of **The Mind, and other Poems." Fcap.8vo.6«.cloth ; or bound 
in morocco, 13«. 

SYMONS.— THE MERCANTILE MARINE LAW. 

By Edward WilUam Symons, Chief Cleric of the Thames Police Court. IHfth Edition. In- 
cluding the Act passed in 1861 to amend the Mercantile Marine Act of I860, and the 
provisions of the New Act relating to the Merchant Seamen's Fund. 12mo. 6f. cloth. 

TATE. — EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY ; or, an Easy Introduction to Engineering. Containing various AppHrations 
of the Principle of Work', the Theory of the Steam-engine, with simple Mechanics i Theo- 
rems and Problems on accumulated Work, etc. New iMlition. 12mo. Sf . cloth. 



KEY TO TATE'S EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND Na- 
tural PHILOSOPHY. Containing full Sol 
Problems. 13mo. with Diagrams, 8*. otf. doth. 



TURAL PHILOSOPHY. Containing full Solutions of all the anworked Examples and 

8#.8« 



TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS: 

Containing various original and useful Formule, specially applied to Tubular Bridgea, 
Wrought Iron and Cast lion Beams, etc. By Thomas Tate, of Kneller Traiteinf College , 
Twiclceuhamt late Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry In the National 
Society's Training College. Batterseat author of ** Exercises on Mechanics and Natural 
Philosophy.'*, 8vo. 6«. td, cloth. 
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THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY, 

Pablished Monthly, «ad told at One Shilling each Put, U Intended to eomprlie booki of 
Taluable infornuition and acknowledged merit, in a form adapted for reading while Travel- 
Ung, aad at the lame time of a character that will render them worthr of preserration ; but 
the prie* of which hat hitherto cou&ued them within a comparatiTely narrow circle of 
reader*. 

; Thtjlrtt Bifkteeu Part$ eomprUe$ 

1. WARRRN HASTINGS. B7 Thomaa Bablngton Macanlay . Beprintcd from Mr. Macao* 

lay's *• Critical and Uiitorical Sisaya.*' Price One ShllUng. 

2. LORD CLIVE.' By Thoma« Bablngton Macanlay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaolay'a <* Critical 

and Hiatorical Eaaaya." Price One Shilling. 

*•* Mr. Macanlay'ii Two Easays on Warren Hastinga and Lord Cllve amy be had in One 
Tolume, I6mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

S. LONDON IN 1S50-S1. By J. R. M'Cnlloch, Es^. Reprinted from BIr. M'CnllocVt 
** ticograpbical Dictionary.'* Price One shilling. 

4. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the *<Sp€eUtor." With Notei and Illustrations by 
W.M.Wills. Price One ShUUng. 

i. WILLIAM PITT, EARL OP CHATHAM. By Thomas Babington Macanlay. Price One 
ShilUng. 

6 and 7. Mr. S. LAING*S JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY daring the Years 
1884, 1835, and 1ti36. Two Parts, price One Shllliug each; or in One Volume, 16mo. price 
Hal{>a-Crowa, cloth. 

8."RANKR*S HISTORY OF THE POPES.'* And '« OLAD.STONE ON CHURCH AND 
STATE." By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

S* Mr. Macanlay** Four Essays on *' William Pitt, Earl of Chatham,** " Ranke's Historr of 
the Popes," and ** Gladstone on Church and State," may be had in One Volume, 16mo. price 
HtK-a.Crowu, cloth. 

9 and 10. A LADY'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. A condensed TransIaUon from the 
German of Ida PfeifTer, by Mrs. Percy Sinnett. In Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or 
in One Volume, 16mo. price UaU-a-Crown, cloth. 

11 and 12. EoTHEN : or, Traees of Trafel bronght'Home from the East. A New Edition, in 
Two Parts, price One ShUliog each; ur in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a*Crown, cloth. 

13. «THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON.'* And HORACE WALPOLB. By 
Thomaa Babington Macanlay. Price One Shilling. 

14 Md 15. HUC'S- TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET. AND CHINA. A condensed 
Translation, by Mrs. Percy Sinnett, Two Parts, price One Shilling each; in One Volume, 
16mo. price Half-a*Crown, cloth. 

16 and 17. HOLCROFT'S MEMOIRS, written by Himself, and continued to his Death from 
his Diary, Notes, and other Papers. Two Parts, price Oue Shilling each ; or in One 
Volume, 16mo. pnce Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

18. LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. By the Earl of CarUsle. Price One ShiUing. 

To be followed bg"- 

AFRICAN WANDERINGS; Or, an Expedition from Sennaar to Taka, Basa, and Beni-Ameri 
With a particular Glance at the Races of Bellad Sudan. By Ferdinand Werne, Author of 
«" Kxpedition in Search of Sources of the White Nile." Translated from the German by J. 
H. Johnston. Forming Two Parts of the Trave/frr's Library. ]6fflO. 

SKETCHES IN CANADA, AND RAMBLES AMONG THE RED MEN. By Mrs. Jameson, 
lormiug Two Parts of the Traveller^ Librarg. 16mo. 
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TAYLER 

Or, the Pe»rl 




Lady liny i me, XoC of 



TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.V- LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF 

THB WORLD. By the Rar. CIrariea B. l^rler, avthor of *' Margaret, or the Pearl," etc. 
New Sdltioa. FooUcap Svo. with Froatiapicce, 6«. M. cloth. 



TAYLOR.— WESLEY AND METHODISM. 

Br Iiaac Thylor, A«thor of **Natoral Hlatovyof Rathaalwa,** etc. lUch a Portrait of 
Wetlejr, eagfraTed by W. Greatbach. Post tiro. Half-a-Giiiiiea, cloth. 

** All the tkmraeterUrtn •ffmrtf Mttht^ltm mre anatf$edin the pve$€nf volime mK* « A«. 
erimimmtlo»t and described ^tk a tlettmeu^ imehaM lt0 might erpett /torn the pkltmopHeal 

Airtf«/efM^iir dtttAtir •/ tAff Natural History of EnthailMm 0/ the Metkodum 

•/ the eighteenth centmrpf the ewporemi pmrt remmHni in the Wetlef mn Ccnnemivn g th* »ont 
•f l(, wAilf portif animating that hodf^ mat ttant/nued inf all Chri$tia» Chwrvkea. Ho» 
that great manewent hetame a $tartinr-point in our modern historjffOnd horn it mag the 
Momree of what l« mm< eharaeterittie of the present time, ns contrasted with the corresponding 
period of last crnturp, not la reltfion omfy^ hut its thogmerai tome of national feeitng 4 mnd 
manners, and littrature, Mr. Taptor mhlp shews.*' Lltetaay Qcwtce. 






TAYLOR.— LOYOLA: AND JEStlTISM 

Id Its Rudlmenu. By Isaac Taylor, author of *' Natural HIatory of Enthusiasm. " 
medallion Portrait. Poat 8to. lOa. 6d. cloth. 



With 



THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Rivht Rrr. the Lord Bishop of St. Darid'a, (the Rev. Counop Thirlvall). An im- 
proTed LllfKry Edition } with Blapa. tf to1». 4/. 14*. cloth. 

*»*AUOt anSdttiom inSools.feap. Svo.with Vignette TitleSflLSs. cloth, 

THIRLWALL'S GREECE, ABRIDGED BY DR. L. SCHMITZ. 

A History of Gerecfe, from the Earlieat Time to the Talcing of Corinth by the RomanavB.C. 
146, mutely baaed vpoH Biahop Tbiriwall'a Hiafoty of Greece. By Dr. Leoalrard Seboaits, 
FA.SJi., Rector of tha High School of Udiabnrgh. Second Edition. 12mo.7«. 641. cloth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Comey, Esii. ftlvafrttedwlthfteveBty-aeTenflealsrnad'rawtt on Wood bj 
the Memoera of the Etching Club. EntrraTed by Thompson and other eminent EngraTers. 
Square crown 8to. uniform with Goldsmith's Poems illustrated hy the Etekiisg Ciuhf 
Sla. cloth; bovad In morocco, byHayday,36«. 

THOMSON (JOHN).— TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, four, Fow-and-a-half, and Fire per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Tboasaad, 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-fire Days, in a regttlar progreaaion of Siiifrle 
Daya ; with Interest at all the nbore Rates, from Oue to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Yeara. Also, Tablcashewing the Exchange on BUlayeicetcetev ByiohaThoimsona 
Accountant. New£dltlon. ISnio.Sa. bound* 

THOMSON— SCHOOL CHEMISTRY; 

Or Practical Rudimenta of the Science. By Robert Dundaa Thomson, M.D. Maater in 
Surgery in the University of Glasgow ; Lecturer on Chemistry in the aame Univeraity ; and 
formerly in the Medical Serrice of the ftonottfublv Eaat India Company. Foolscap 8row 
with Woodcuta, 7«> cloth. 

THE THUMB BIBLE j 

Or, Verbum Sempiternum. By J. Taylor. Being an Epitome of the Old and New Tcata. 
menta in Engliah Verse. New Edition, printed from the Edition of 1608, by C. Whiulaff* 
hamy ChiawKlt. Mno. U. 9d. loantt aadf ohapei. 




TOMLINE (BISHOP).-^AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OP THR BIBLE; Being ^e Flrat Volvme of the £lemetiti ol Chrlttlnn Thtoiofpr i con- 
Uiaing Proofs of the Authenticity and luipiretion of the Holy Scriptures; ■ Svmmaiy of the 
History of the JewS) ui Acuount of the Jewish SecU ; ud ft brief Sutement of the Contents 
of the several Booics of the Old Testanent. By the late George TonOiBCi D.O.FJl.8 . New 
XdltioD. Foolscap Avo. &«. M.'elotb. 

TOOKE.— THE HISTORY OF PRICES; 

Withrefncwe M the CaiMts of their principal Varladone, from the fear U^ *<> ^* 7**' 
1847t Inclusive. With a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Cen- 
vaitu ; a General Rerlew of the Cnrrency Question i aud Remarks on the Operation of the 
Acts 7 & 8 Victoria, C.32. By Thomas Tooke, Etq. F.a.S. 4 vols. Sve. Zl. 6«. cloth. 



TOWNSEND.— MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

Revised aud Ulustrated with Rseavs and Notes. By William Charles Townsend, Esq. 
M.A. Q.Cjlate Recorder of Alaccletikld. 3 vols. 8ve. S0«. cloth. 

** Mr. Tomntend hn$ d«nt an aeeepUblt iervice b«th to tkt legal prttftntion and tk* public 
in forming this', eolleetion oftt<me of the most important and interesting Judicial proceedings 
which have ever been uitnmed in Bnglith courts of Justice. . . . We need saf no more to 
recommend [the volumes of Mr. Townsend, uhich^ uhether as a record of precedents or a 
repertory of some of the mott remarkable specimens of forensic eloqueneef are eouallp 
useful.'* ^ Homing Chronicle. 



TOWNSEND.— THE LITES OF TWELVE EMINENT 

JUDGES OF THE LAST AND OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles 
Townsend, E»q., M.A. Q.C., late Recorder of Macclesfield. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 



TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Phllosophlcidly eoneldered, in a Series of I^etters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S. A. and R.A.S.L. Eighth Edition^ edited by the Rev. Sydney Turner. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 



TURNER— THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 

Fr«n» the KarlleKt Period to the Norman Conquest. By Sharon Turner, F.R.8. and R.A.S.L. 
The Seventh Edition (]8t3; . 8 vols. 8vo.36i. cloth. 

%* The tert and noiet of this edition have been earefullp* revised, and as many of the 
Author's later corrections and additions as appeared to' hone been intended and prepared 
bp Urn for publication, hane been intfoduced. 

TURTONS (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH 

WATER SHELLS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly revised 
with Additlous . ^ By John Edward Gray. Post thro, with iTottdcuU, and 12 coloured Plates 
Us.eloth. 

URE.- DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 

MINES 1 Containing a clear Exposition of tbeir Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, 
M.D.F.R.S. M^.S.M.A.8.Lond., M. Acad. N.S.Philnd.; S.Ph.Soc.N. Gcrm.Hanov.; 
MalIU,stc.ete. 3d EAUionf corrected. 8vo. with 1^1 Woodctits. 50<. cloth. 

By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENT OF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. SdEditlon. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

WATERTON^ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

CUefly Omitholegy. Br Charles Waterton* Esq., author of ** Wanderings la South 
Ameriea.' ' With an AutoWorruphyaf the Antbor^aad Ticwa of WaltonHstU, New Edlttona, 
3 vols, foolscap 8vo . 14s. 64. cloth . 

••« Separatelp— Yd. I. (First Series), 8f.; Vol. II. (Second Series) , 6«. 64. 
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